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FROM TEMPLE BAR TO BLACKFRIARS. 

Temple Bar, at which we have now arrived, is 
the western limit of the city of London. In early 
times, the bounds at this place were marked by 
posts, rails, and a chain, and merely consisted of a 
bar and not a gate, whence, from its contiguity to the 
Temple, the name by which it has been so long known. 
Early in the seventeenth century, a wooden house 
was erected across the street, with a narrow gateway 
underneath, and an entrance on the south side to the 
house above. This was burned down in the great 
fire of 1666, when the present gate was erected by 
Sir Cluristopher Wren. It was begun in the year 
1670, and finished in 1672. It has been several 
times in contemplation to have it pulled down; but 
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there has been a very general feelmg in the city 
against it. People acknowledge that it is not very 
ornamental, and that, moreover, it is in the way of the 
traffic ; but, nevertheless, the lovers of antiquity have 
proved in the majority, and the gate has been spared. 
The other city gates were pulled down, and the 
material sold in 1672. Temple Bar is built of Port- 
land stone, and rusticated, having a large flattened 
arch in the centre for the carriage-way, and a 
smaller arch at each side for foot passengers. Over 
the gateway is an apartment, with a semi-circular 
arched window on the eastern and western sides, 
the whole being crowned with a sweeping pediment. 
On the western side, towards Westminster, are two 
niches, in which are placed statues of Charles L 
and II. in most inappropriate Roman costume; and 
on the east or London side, are corresponding niches 
with statues of Queen Elizabeth and James I. The 
gate-house is held of the city by the representatives 
of the very ancient firm of Childs', the bankers. Upon 
Temple Bar were affixed the heads of many unhappy 
persons, who suffered execution during the rebellion 
of 1715 and 1745. "One of the iron poles or 
spikes," says Mr. Brayley, *'on which the heads 
were affixed, was only removed at the commence- 
ment of the present century." Nicholls, in his 
" Literary Anecdotes,'^ has the following passage, 
relating to the head of one councillor Layer, who 
was executed for high treason in 1723. The head, 
it appears, was blown off the spike many years 
afterwards, during a violent storm. ^^When the 
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head of Layer was blown off Temple Bar, it was 
picked up by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. John Pearce, an attorney, who showed it to 
some friends at a public house, under the floor of 
which, I have been assured, it was buried. Dr. 
Rawlinson/ meanwhile, having made inquiry after 
the head, with a wish to purchase it, was imposed 
on with another instead of Layer's, which he pre- 
served as a valuable relic, and directed it to be 
buried in his right hand," Whjether this odd wish 
of the antiquary were complied with, does not 
appear. It seems, however, that political feeling, 
as well as antiquarian, was at the bottom of it ; for 
the doctor was a Jacobite. 

Various ceremonies are performed at Temple Bar, 
whenever the sovereign enters the city of London. 
The gate is shut, and permission to enter is asked 
of the lord mayor. Permission, of course, being 
granted, the gate is opened, and the lord mayor 
presents the keys of the city to the sovereign, who 
returns them with many flattering expressions, that 
they cannot be in better hands. The last time this 
ceremony was performed, was on the opening of 
the Royal Exchange in 1844, when Her Majesty 
partook of a collation with the civic authorities 
and the members of the Gresham Committee. The 
following ceremonies took place at this gate, on the 
proclamation of peace in 1802. The gate having 
been shut, to show that the jurisdiction was in the lord 
mayor, the king's marshal with his officers having 

ridden down the Strand from Westminster, stopped 
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before it, while the trumpets were blown thrice. The 
junior officer of arms then knocked at the gate with 
his cane, upon which the city marshal on the other 
side, demanded *^who was there?" The herald 
replied, " the officers of arms, who ask entrance into 
the city, to publish his majesty's proclamation of 
peace," On this, the gates were opened, and* the 
herald alone admitted and conducted to the lord 
mayor. The latter having read the royal warranty 
and returned it to the bearer, ordered the city 
marshal to open the gate for the procession. The 
lord mayor and civic authorities then joined it, and 
proceeded to the Royal Exchange, when the pro- 
clamation was read for the last time. A similar 
mummery is always performed upon the proclama- 
tion either of peace or war. 

Having passed through this venerable bar, we find 
ourselves in Fleet Street, rich in remembrance of the 
olden time ; — of Templars, of booksellers, of wits, and 
poets, and lawyers, and of hosts of persons whose 
residences it is interesting to know ; — ^where Wynkyn 
de Worde, Isaac Walton, and Bernard Lintot kept 
shops; where Ben Jonson drank and was merry; 
where Samuel Johnson meditated upon the vanity of 
human life ; and where regiments of lawyers have for 
ages passed continually to and fro, musing on their 
deep-laid schemes of ambition and aggrandizement, 
or bent as determinately on increasing their pelf. 

This celebrated street takes its name from the little 
stream called the '^ Fleet,'' once a clear and orna- 
mental water, but now covered over in nearly all its 
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course, as a thing too offensive to be looked upon, and 
the channel conveying half the filth of London into 
the capacious reservoir of the Thames. The street 
seems to have borne this name long before the Con- 
quest. » 

A few yards down the street, to the right, is the 
banking-house of Messrs. Hoare and Co., supposed 
to stand on the site of the famous Devil Tavern, the 
resort of all the wits from Ben Jonson to Addison. 
At this tavern, rare Ben reigned the arbiter of wit 
and judge of poetry, and drew up his well known 
'' Leges Conviviales,'' for the guidance of the members 
of the club he founded. Swift, in a letter to Stella, 
says, *^ I dined to-day with Dr. Garth and Mr. Ad- 
dison, at the Devil Tavern near Temple Bar, and 
Garth ti-eated.** The house continued to be the 
resort of literary people till the year 1750. Tt was 
pulled down in 1787 by Messrs. Childs, the bankers, 
and a row of houses erected on the site. Several 
of the latter were pulled down, after standing for 
little more than half a century, to make way for the 
elegant building where Messrs. Hoare transact their 
business. 

Near this, and between the Temple gate, are 
several houses tenanted by Messrs. Cook, which are of 
the Elizabethan style of architecture. These houses 
have been renovated, but they are as old as they 
appear. One of them was inhabited by Bernard 
Lintot, the great bookseller of the last century, and 
close by were Nando's, Dick's, the Rainbow, and 
other coffee-houses, so frequently mentioned by the 
essayists of that age. 
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Bernard Lintot, as we learn from the following 
lines of Gay, in his "Trivia/' book ii, v. 566, kept 
not only a shop, but a stall — 

" O Lintot, let my labours obvious lie 
Ranged on thy gtall for every curious eye ; 
So shall the poor these precepts gratiB know. 
And to my verse their future safeties owe.'* 

Lintot's is called by Pope, ** the rubric post ;" and 
it appears from the notes to the *^ Dunciad,'' that the 
reason for this appellation was, that he usually 
adorned his shop with the titles of his books in large 
red letters. 

Within a door or two of Lintot's, was the house of 
another bookseller, named Benjamin Motte, to whom 
Swift, under the assumed name of Richard Sympson, 
sold the copyright of " Gulliver's Travels " for 200Z. 
The negotiation between them forms a curious chap- 
ter in literary history. The correspondence was first 
published in May 1840, in the preface to the illus- 
trated edition of " GKilliver's Travels,'' edited by Dr. 
W. C. Taylor, who says that the documents were pre- 
served by Charles Bathurst, Esq., who was originally 
in partnership vnth Mr. Motte, and from whose pos- 
session they descended to that of the Rev. Charles 
Bathurst Woodman, his grandson, who allowed them 
to be published. 

We have now arrived at the entrance to the 
Temple, — ^the prime seat of law ; rife with remin- 
iscences of some of the most glorious names in 
English history and literature. The Templars 
appear to have established themselves in England in 
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the reign of King Stephen, and their first house in 
London was in Holbom, on the site of the present 
Southampton Buildings, Increasing in power and 
wealth, they remoTed in the reign of Henry IL to the 
spot in Fleet Street, which is still named after them. 
Prince, afterwards King Edward I., during the riots 
occasioned by the famous revolt of the barons under 
Simon de Montfort, broke open the treasury of the 
Templars at the head of an armed force, and carried 
away lOOOZ. belonging to some citizens of London, 
which had been deposited there for security. This 
outrage so exasperated the Londoners, that they 
arose and plundered the houses of Lord Grey and 
other friends of the king, and afterwards marched to 
join the banners of Simon de Montfort against the ' 
king at Isleworth. The result was, that the charters 
of the city were for a considerable period in abey- 
ance, its magistrates deposed, and a heavy fine 
levied upon its principal inhabitants. 

The Master of the Temple, or of the New Temple 
as it was then called, was summoned to Parliament 
in the forty-ninth of Henry HL, and continued to 
sit among the peers until the dissolution of the 
order. The persecution raised against them in 
France is well known, and the calamitous results 
are a blot upon the age. In England they were 
treated with less rigour than in France and other 
countries of Europe ; and it would appear that this 
was chiefly owing to the good offices of Edward II., 
who wrote letters, dated the 4th of December, 1307, 
to the Kings of Portugal, Castile, Sicily, and Arragon, 
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and on the 10th of December to the Pope, entreating 
them not to believe the scandalons stories which 
were so indnstriously circulated over Europe, to the 
prejudice of the knights. The Pope, however, was 
not to be persuaded — the doom of the Templars was 
sealed, and the bull arrived from Rome, which 
Edward, with all his willingness, dared not resist 
The bull was directed to Richard Winchelsea, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his suffiragans ; and the 
Templars under that authority were summoned 
before Ralph de Baldock, bishop of London, to 
answer a variety of charges, including sorcery, 
heresy, and idolatry. The evidence was miserably 
incomplete, but they were, of course, found guilty ; 
their estates were confiscated ; the order abolished ; 
and the brethren condemned to various degrees of 
punishment and penance in the monasteries among 
which they were distributed. No such scenes, how- 
ever, were enacted in England as those which took 
place in France; and William de la Moore, the 
English Grand Master, escaped the dreadful fate of 
Jacques de Molay. The number of Templars on 
their suppression in England in 1312, was about two 
hundred and fifty. Their dress corresponded with that 
of the Red Cross Knight described in the " Fairie 
Queen." — 

'* And on his breast a bloudie cross he bore, 
The deare remembranoe of his dying lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore^ 
And dead, as living, ever him adored. 
Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope which in his help he had.'' 
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The poet has touched only upon the most striking 
portion0 of their attire. They wore bands, linen 
coifs, and red caps close over them; shirts and 
stockings of twisted mail, a sopra vest, broad belts, 
and swords. Their outer habit was a white cloak 
reacMng to the ground, embroidered with a red cross 
on the breast. 

In the year 1314, the Temple and its appur- 
tenances in Fleet Street were granted by the king 
to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, but the 
grant was revoked two years afterwards, the earl 
having in the meantime received other rewards. 
The Temple was then granted to Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, who being attainted of treason, the pro- 
perty once more became vested in the crown/ In 
compliance with the injunctions of the council held 
at Vienna in 1324, the Temple was granted to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
held possession until the dissolution of their order in 
the reign of Henry VIII., with the exception of an 
interval in the reign of Edward III. The Knights 
Hospitallers granted a lease of the Temple and its 
appurtenances, about the year 1375, for an annual 
rent of £10, to a society of students of the common 
law, who were formerly settled at Thavies Inn, in 
Holbom, which has long been, as Pennant says^ 
^*an extinct volcano." 

The lawyers had not been long^ere before a 
calamity befel them, partly on their own account, 
and partly on that of their landlord, the Prior of St. 
John. The rebels under Wat Tyler, six years after 
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the Temple had become consecrated to the study of 
the law, vented a portion of their mad fu^y upon 
this ancient precinct and its indwellers. After break- 
ing into the Fleet and committing other damage, 
^* they destroyed and burnt many houses," says 
Stow, *'and defaced the beauty of Fleet Streete. 
From thence they went to the Temple to destroy it, 
and plucked down the houses, tooke off the tyles of 
the other buildings left ; went to the Churche, tooke 
out all the bookes and remembrances that were in 
the hatches (desks) of the prentices of the law, 
carried them into the high streete and there burnt 
them. This house they spoyled for wrath they bare 
to the Pryor of Saint John's, unto whom it belonged; 
and ufl«r a number of them had sacked this Temple, 
what with labour and what with wine being over- 
come, they lay down under the walles and housing, 
and were slain like sw3me, one of them killing 
another for old grudge and hatred, and others also 
made quick despatch of them. A number of them 
that burnt the Temple went from thence to the 
Savoy, destroying in their way all the houses that 
belonged to the Hospital of St. John." 

The Temple had a narrow escape from destruction 
during the riots of Jack Cade in the following 
century. Shakspeare did not invent, when he* put 
this language into the mouths of the rebels, in 
^*Henr> VI."— 

^JDidc, — ^The first thing we do — let's kill aU the lawyers. 
Cade, — ^Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, 
that the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment? 
That parchment being scribbled o'er shonld undo a man?" 
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But though Jack undoubtedly nourished the most 
bloody designs against the lawyers, he was not 
allowed to put them into execution, or the Temple 
would have shared a worse fate than it met with 
from his pre-rogue Tyler. 

Shakspeare, apparently on the authority of a 
tradition current in his day, has laid the scene of 
the first feud between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster in the Temple Gardens. 

" PIiANTAGENET. 

Since you are tongue-ty'd, and so loth to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him that is a true-bom gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
l£ he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

80MEB8ET. 

Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth. 
Pluck a red rose from o£P this thorn with me. 

WAHWICK, 

« 

I love no colours ; and, without all colour 

Of base insinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

SUFFOLK. 

I pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say withal I think he held the right. 

VEBNON. 

Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck no more 
Till you conclude, that he upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp'd fix>m the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

SOHEBSET. 

Good Master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest I subscribe in silence. 
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PLA19^TAOSVET. 

And I. 

YEBKON. 

Then for the truth and plainness of the case, 
I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side." 

Warwick's prophecy, when he, Plantagenet, and 
Vernon are left alone with the lawyer, that their 
brawl — 

'^ Should send between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

was only too moderate, for not thousands alone, but 
tens and hundreds of thousands, perished in those 
long disastrous wars, as every reader of history is 
aware. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, a grand chivalric enter- 
tainment was given in the Temple, of which the 
following interesting account is preserved in Dug- 
dale's " Origines Judiciales." The favourite, Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, is the Palaphilos alluded to. 

« OF THE GRAND CHRISTMAS KEPT HERE. 

'* In the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign there was kept a 
magnificent Christmas here, at which the Lord Robert Dudley 
(afterwards Earl of Leicester) was the chief person, (his title 
Palaphilos,) being constable and marshall, whose officers were as 
follows :— 

Mr. Onslow, Lord Chancellor. 

Anthony Stapleton, Lord Treasurer. 

Robert Kelway, Lord Privy Seal. 

John Fuller, Chief Justice of the King^s Bench. 

William Pole, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Roger Manwood, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Bashe, Steward of the Household. 

Mr. Copley, Marshall of the Household. 

Mr. Paten, Chief Butler. 
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Christopher Hatton, Master of the Game (He was after- 
wards Lord Chancellor of England.) 

Mr. Blaston, 

Mr. Yonke, 

Mr. Penston, ^ ^^*^« ^^ ^® ^^^^^• 

Mr. Jervise, 

Mr. Parker, Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Mr. Kendall, Carver. 

Mr. Martin, Ranger of the Forests. 

Mr. Stradling, Sewer. 
And there were fourscore of the guard, besides many others not 
named here." 

Touching the particulars of this grand feast, Ger- 
ard Leigh, in his ** Accidence of Armory,^' page 119, 
&c., having spoken of the Pegasus worn for the 
arms of this society, thus goes on — "After 1 had 
travelled through the east parts of the unknown 
world, to understand the deeds of arms, and so arriv- 
ing in the fair river of Thames, I landed within half 
a league of the fair city of London, which was (as 
I conjecture) in December last. And drawing near 
the city, suddenly heard the shot of double canons, 
in so great a number and so terrible, that it darkened 
the whole ayr; wherewith, although I was in my 
native country, yet stood I amazed, not knowing 
what it meant. Thus, as I abode in dispair, either 
to return or continue my former purpose, I chanced 
to see coming towards me an honest citizen, clothed 
in a long garment, keeping the highway, seeming to 
walk for his recreation, which prognosticated rather 
peace than perile ; of whom I demanded the cause 
of this great shot, who friendly answered. * It is,' 
quoth he, *a warning shot to the constable mar- 
shal of the Inner Temple to prepare to dinner.' 
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" ' Why/ said I, ' what, is he of that estate that 
seeketh no other means to warn his ofiBceirs than witli 
so terrible shot m so peaceable a country?' ^ Marry/ 
saith he, * he uttereth himself the better to be that 
oflBcer whose name he beareth.' 

^* I then demanded what province did he govern, 
that needeth such an officer. He answered me, — 
^ the province was not great in quantity, but antient 
in true nobility. A place,' said he, * privileged by 
the most excellent princess, the high governor of 
the whole island, wherein are store of gentlemen of 
the whole realm, that repair thither to learn to rule, 
and obey by law to yield their fleece to their prince 
and commonweal ; as also to use all other exercises 
of body and mind, whereunto nature most aptly 
. serveth to adorn by speaking, countenance, gesture, 
and use of apparel, the person of a gentleman, 
whereby amity is obtained and continued, that gentle- 
men of all coimtries, in their young years, nourished 
together in one place, with such comely order and 
daily conference are knit by continual acquaintance 
in such unity of minds and manners, as likely never 
after is severed, than wliich is nothing more pro- 
fitable to the commonweal.' 

" And after he had told me tlius much of honour 
of the place, I commended in mine own conceit the 
policy of the governor, which seemed to utter in 
itself the foundation of a good commonweal ; for 
that the best of their people, from tender years 
trained up in precepts of justice, it could not choose 
but yield forth a profitable people to a wise com- 
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monweal ; wherefore I determined with myself to 
make proofe of that I heard by report. 

**The next day, I thought, for my pastime, to 
walk to this temple ; and entering in at the gates, I 
found the building nothing costly. But many comely 
gentlemen of face and person, and thereto very 
courteous, saw I to pass to and fro, so as it seemed 
a prince's sport to be at hand ; and passing forward, 
entered into a church of antient building wherein 
were many monuments of noble personages armed in 
knightly habit, with their cotes depainted in antient 
shields, whereat I took pleasure to behold. Thus 
gazing as one bereft with the rare sight, there came 
unto me an herehaught, by name Palaphilos, a king 
of armes, who courteously saluted me, saying for 
that I was a stranger, and seeming by my demeanour 
a lover of honour, I was his guest of right ; whose 
courtesy (as reason was) I obeyed, answering I was 
at his commandment 

" * Then,' said he, * ye shall go to mine own lodg- 
ing here within the palace, where we will have such 
cheer as the time and country will yield us.' Where 
I assure you I was so entertained, as no where met 
I with better cheer or company, &c. 

*^Thus talking, we entered the Prince his hall, 
where anon we heard the noise of drum and fyfe. 
*What meaneth this drum?' said I. Quoth he, 
*This is to warn gentlemen of the household to 
repair to the dresser ; wherefore, come on with me, 
and ye shall stand where ye may best see the hall 

m 

served ;' and so from thence brought me into a long 
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gallery that stretcheth itself along the hall, near the 
prince's table, where I saw the prince set, — b, man 
of tall personage, a manly countenance, somewhat 
brown of visage, strongly featured, and thereto 
comely proportioned in all leaniments of body. At 
the nether end of the same table were placed the 
embassadors of sundry princes ; before him stood the 
carver, sewer, and cupbearer, with great number of 
gentlemen wayters attending his person ; the ushers 
making place to strangers of sundry regions that 
came to behold the honour of this mighty captain. 
After the placing of these honourable guests, the 
lord steward, treasurer, and keeper of pallas seal, 
with divers honourable personages of that nobility, 
were placed at a side-table near adjoyning the prince 
on the right hand ; and at another table on the left 
side were placed the treasurer of the household, 
secretary, the prince his serjeant-at-the-law^ four 
masters of the revells, the king of arms, the dean 
of the chappel, and divers gentlemen pensioners to 
furnish the same. 

*^ At another table on the other side, were set the 
master of the game and his chief ranger, masters of 
the household, clerks of the green cloth and check, 
with divers other strangers to furnish the same. 

'* On the other side against them began the table, 
the heutenant of the tower, accompanied with divers 
captains of foot bands and shot. At the nether end 
of the hall began the table, the high butler, the 
pantler, clerks of the kitchen, master cook of the 
privy kitchen, furnished throughout with the soul- 
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diers and guard of the prince; all which, with 
number of inferior officers placed and served in the 
hall, besides the great resort of strangers, I spare to 
write. 

" The prince, so served with tender meats, sweet 
fruits, and dainty delicates confectioned with curious 
cookery, as it seemed wonder a world to observe 
the provision ; and at every course the trumpetters 
blew the courageous blast of deadly War, with noise 
of drum, and fyfe, with the sweet harmony of violins, 
sackbutts, recorders, and cometts, with other instru- 
ments of music, as it seemed Apollo's harp had 
tuned their stroke. 

** Thus the hall was served after the most antieiit 
order of the island J in commendation whereof I say 
I have also seen the service of great princes in 
solemn seasons and times of triumph, yet the order 
hereof was not inferior to any. 

"But to proceed. This herehaught, Palaphilos, 
even before the second course caime in, standing at 
the high table, said in this manner : * The miglity 
Palaphilos, Prince of Sophie, High Constable, Mar- 
shall of the Knights Templars, Patron of the honour- 
able Order of Pegasus;' and therewith cryeth a 
largess. The prince, praysing the herehaught, 
bountifully rewarded him with a chain, to the value 
of an hundred talents. 

** I assure you I languish for want of cunning, 
ripely to utter that I saw so orderly handled apper- 
taining to service, whereof I cease and return to my 
purpose. 

VOL. II. 
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" The Slipper ended, and tables taken away, the 
high constable rose, and awhile stood under the place 
of honour, where his atchievement was beautifully 
embroidered, and devised of sundry matters with the 
embassadors of foreign nations as he thought good, 
till Palaphilos, king of armes, came in, his here- 
haught, marshall and pursuivant before him, and 
after followed his messenger and caUgate knight; 
who, putting off his coronal, made humble obeysance 
to the prince, by whom he was commanded to draw 
near and understand his pleasure ; saying to him in 
few words to this effect : * Palaphilos, seeing it hath 
pleased the high Pallas to think me to demerit the 
office of this place, and thereto this night past vouch- 
safed to descend from heavens to increase my further 
honour by creating me knight of her order of Pega- 
sua, has also commanded me to join in the same 
society such valiant gentlemen throughout her 
province whose living honour hath best deserved 
the same ; the choice whereof most aptly belongeth 
to your skill, being the watchman of their doings, 
and register of their deserts ; I will ye choose, as 
well throughout our whole armyes as elsewhere, 
such special gentlemen as the gods hath appointed, 
the number of xxiv, and the names of them present 
us : commanding also those chosen persons to appear 
in our presence in knightly habit, that with conve- 
niency we may proceed in our purpose.' This done, 
Palaphilos, obeying his prince's commandment, with 
twenty-four valiant knights all apparelled in long 
white vestures, with each man a scarf of PaDas' 
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colours^ and them presented with their names to the 
prince, who allowed well his choice, and commanded 
him to do his office; who, after his duty to the 
prince, bowed towards these worthy personages, 
standing every man in his antienty as he had borne 
armes in the field ; and began to shew his prince's 
pleasure with the honour of the order.'* 

In the same work from which the foregoing is 
extracted, is an account of the manner in which the 
Templars sometimes kept the festival of Christ- 
mas, which, in these days of sobriety, may prove 
amusing. 

** At supper the hall is to be served in all solemnity 
as upon Christmas-day; both the first and second 
course to the highest table. Supper ended, the con- 
stable marshall presenteth himself with drums afore 
him, mounted upon a scafibld borne by four men, 
and goeth three times round about the harthe, crying 
out aloud, * a lord, a lord,' &c. Then he descendeth 
and goeth to dance, &c., &c. ; after he calleth his 
court, every one by name, one and one, in this 
manner : 

*' * Sir Francis Flatterer, of Fowlehurst, in the county 
of Buckingham; Sir Randle Rackbill, of Rascall 
Hall, in the county of Rakewell ; Sir Morgan Mum- 
chance, of Much Monkery, in the county of Mad 
Mopery ; Sir Bartholomew Baldbreech of Buttocks- 
bury, in the county of Brekeneck.' 

'' This done, the Lord of Misrule addresseth himself 
to the banquet, which ended with some minstralsye, 
mirth, and dancing, every man departeth to rest. 

c2 
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^^ At every mess is a pot of wine allowed every 
St. John's day. Repast is 6d." 

" About seven of the o'clock in the morning the 
Lord of Misrule is abroad ; and if he lack any officer 
or attendant, he repaireth to their chambers and 
corapelleth them to attend in person upon him 
after service in the church, to breakfast with brawn, 
mustard, and malmsey. After breakfast ended, his 
lordship's power is in suspense, imtil his personal 
presence at night; and then his power is most 
potent." 

Among the celebrated students or inhabitants 
of the Temple in early times, may be mentioned 
the poets Chaucer, Gower and Spenser. Chaucer, 
who was of the Middle Temple, makes mention of 
the Manciple, or steward of the Temple, in the pro- 
logue to the ^* Canterbury Tales ;" and Spenser in a 
true but not strictly poetical epithet, speaks of the 
Temple as 



tc 



those hricky towers 



The which on Thames' broad aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers. 
There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride." 

I-iord Mansfield, the ^'dear Murray'' of Pope, 
had chambers in the Temple, and the exact house is 
thus identified. Pope, in his " Epistle to the future 
Peer," used the well-known and splendid example 
of the bathos, — 

" Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 
So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords." 
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which excited much laughter m the town, and occa- 
sioned the following parody by a writer named 
Brown : — 

" Persuasion tips his tongue whenever he talks^ 
And he has chambers in the King's Bench Walks.'* 

The number of the house in King's Bench Walk 
is fixed by Pope in his ** Ode to Venus," imitated 
from Horace, book iv. Ode 1. * The poet thus 
addresses the goddess : — 

" Mother too fierce of dear desires, 
Tom, turn to willing hearts jour wanton fires, 
To nuTiihtrJivt direct your doves, 
There spread round Murray all your blooming loves." 

The steps at the door of this house are old and 
worn; but to our eyes it would be little short of sin 
to remove them for new ones, for they are the very 
same on which Lord Mansfield trod, and where the 
foot of the classic poet must have often stopped 
on liis visits to his friend. Dirty, and cracked, and 
rotten as they ai-e, genius has hallowed them. 
The inner staircase cannot be so old, but it is the 
same house, and they are the same rooms — those 
on the first floor, where the lawyer and the poet 
met so often, and which many other lawyers and 
poets have since visited out of respect to their 
memory. 

Among other great statesmen, lawyers, and poets, 
who have inhabited the Temple, we may enumerate 
the names of Sackville, earl of Dorset, author 
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of the ** Mirror of Magistrates/' Lord Clarendon, 
Coke, Plowden, Selden, Beaumont, (we had almost 
added, and Fletcher,) Congreve, Wycherley, Ed* 
mnnd Bnrke, Cowper, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and in later times, Lord Eldon, Lord 
Erskine, &c. 

Oliver Goldsmith, who was not a Templar, but 
merely held lodgings from a Templar, resided for 
some time, and died on the first floor of the house 
No. 2, Brick Court. We shall have further occa- 
sion to speak of poor Noll, when we reach his pre- 
vious lodgings in Wine Office Court and Green 
Arbour Court. We may state, however, that those 
were his prosperous days, when he lived in the 
Temple ; and that before taking up his residence in 
Brick Court, he lived in the Library Staircase and 
in King's Bench Walk. 

Johnson's apartments, when Boswell first made 
his acquaintance, were on the first floor of the house 
No. 1, Middle Temple Lane. ^* I entered these 
chambers," says the enthusiastic laird in his well- 
known book, '' with an impression given me by the 
Rev. Dr. Blair, of Edmburgh, who had been mtro- 
duced to him not long before, and described his 
having ' found the giant in his den;' an expression 
which, when I came to be pretty well acquainted 
with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he was 
diverted at this picturesque account of himself. 

" He received me very courteously; but it must 
be confessed that his apartment, and furniture, and 
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morning dress were suflGlciently uncouth. His brown 
suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had on a 
little shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too 
small for his he^d ; his shirt«neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings 
ill drawn up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes 
by way of slippers. But all these slovenly particu^ 
laritles were forgotten the moment he began to talk. 
Some gentlemen^ whom I do not recollect, were 
sitting with him; and when they went away^ I also 
rose; and he said to me, *Nay, don't go/ — *Sir,* 
said I, ^ I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It te 
benevolent to allow me to sit and hear you.* He 
seemed pleased with this compliment which I sin» 
cerely paid him, and answered, ' Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me/ " Such was the doctor's 
costume upon another occasion, and while he still 
resided in these chambers. Madame de Boufflersbeing 
in England, went to see the doctor, among other 
lions whom it was necessary for a foreigner to see^ 
and was introduced to the great man by Topham 
Beauclerck, a relation of the St. Alban's family. 
We are also indebted to BosweU for the story. 
** When Madame de Boufflers," says Mr. Beauclerck, 
"was first in England, she was desirous to see 
Johnson. I accordingly went with her to his cham- 
bers in the Temple," where she was entertained with 
his conversation for some time. When our visit 
was over, she and I left him, and were got into 
Inner Temple Lane, when all at once I heard a 
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noise like thunder. This was occasioned by Johnson, 
who, it seems, on a little recollection, had taken it 
into his head that he ought to have done the honours 
of his literary residence to a foreign lady of quality; 
and eager to show himself a man of gallantry, was 
hurrying down tlie stairs in violent agitation. He 
over-took us before we reached the Temple gat«, 
and brushing in between me and Madame de Bouf- 
flers, seized her hand and conducted her to the 
coach. His dress was a rusty-brown morning suit, 
a pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a little shri- 
velled wig sticking on the top of his head, and the 
sleeves of his shirt and the knees of his breeches 
hanging loose. A considerable crowd of people 
gathered round, and were not a little struck by his 
singular appearance.'' 

The well-known armorial bearings — of the Inner 
Temple, a Holy Lamb, — ^and of the Middle Temple, 
a Pega^pus — gave rise to a witty self-glorification of 
some learned member, and to a no less witty, and 
perhaps more true reply, which are both subjoined. 
Thus wrote the man of law : — 



« 



As by the Templar^s holds you go, 
The HoBSE and Lainb displayed, 

In emblematic figures show, 
The merits of their trade. 

That clients may infer firom thence. 
How just is their profession; 

The Lahb sets forth their innoeetiee, 
The HoBSE their ex^pediHon, 
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Oh, happy Britons ! happy isle! 

Let foreign nations say; 
When you get justice without guile. 

And law without delay /" 

The following was the feeling reply : — 

" Deluded men ! these holds forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves'. 
These artful emblems tend to show 
Their clients, not themselves ! 

'Tis all a trick ; these all are shams 
By which they mean to cheat you ; 

So have a care, for you're the lambs, 
And they the woLyES that eat you ! 

Nor let the thoughts of no delay. 
To these, their courts, misguide you ; 

For you're the showy hobse, and they, 
The JocKiEs that will ride you ! " 

The Round Chnrch in the Temple is the only 
remaining portion of the ancient building erected 
for the Knights Templars. It was founded so early 
as the reign of Henry II., upon the model of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
consecrated in 1185, by Heraclius, the patriarch of 
that see. The patriarch was at that time on a visit 
to England, whither he had been sent by the Pope 
to invite the English king to ascend the throne of 
Jerusalem. Stow, in his '^ Survey," says the church 
was again dedicated in 1240, and "belike also newly 
re-edified then." *^ To the architectural antiquary,'* 
says Mr. Brayley, in his ^* Londiniana," vol. iii., page 
282, **this building is 'particularly interesting; for 
though there is such a remarkable dissimilarity be- 
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tween the circular vestibule and the rectangular 
body of the church, there is great reason to believe 
that they were built from one original design. AU 
the exterior walls, which are five feet in thicknesst 
are strengthened by projecting buttresses. In the 
upright the vestibule consists of two stories, the 
upper one being about half the diameter of the 
lower story, which measures fifty-eight feet across 
the area. The lower part of the upper story is 
surrounded by a series of semi-circular arches, inter-* 
secting each other, and forming a blank arcade, 
behind which, and over the circular aisle (if it may 
be so termed), there is a continued passage. The 
staircase leading to the latter is on the north-west 
side ; and about half-way up, in the substance of the 
wall, is a small dark cell, most probably intended as 
a place of confinement. Over the arcade are six 
semi - circular headed windows. The clustered 
columns which support the roof are each formed by 
four distinct shafts, which are surrounded near the 
middle by a triplicated band, and have square^ 
headed capital ornaments in the Norman style. The 
principal entrance is directly from the west; but 
there is a smaller one on the south-west side. The 
former opens from an arched porch, and consists of a 
receding semi-circular archway, having four columns 
on each side, supporting archivolt mouldings, which, 
as well as the capitals and jambs, are ornamented 
with sculptured foliage, busts, and lozenges. A pon- 
derous organ screen of wainscoat, erected in George 
Ist's reign, separates the vestibule from the interior, 
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which is neatly pewed, and has a very airy appear* 
ance. The nave is divided from the aisle by four 
clustered, columns on each side, or rather, single 
columns wrought into the resemblance of four, sup* 
porting pointed arches. On each side are five win<«* 
dows, and at the east end are three others ; all these 
windows, which are on a uniform plan, are composed 
of three high lance-headed divisions, but the central 
one is considerably more lofty than those at the sides. 
The altar part is handsomely fitted up, and exhibits 
the tables of the Decalogue, Belief, and Lord's 
Prayer.'' 

In this interesting church the first object that strikes 
the stranger's attention are the remarkable ancient 
monuments of men in armour, generally supposed 
to be those of Knights Templars. Mr. Brayley is 
of opinion, from the crowded and peculiar manner in 
which the monuments are arranged, that tliey have 
been brought from other situations, most probably 
from tombs destroyed at some remote period. He 
adds, that this conjecture is supported by the fact of 
an excavation having been made in 1811, under the 
northernmost group, for the purpose of discovering 
whether there was any vault or coffin beneath, when 
it was satisfactorily ascertained that there was not 
either. Five of the effigies are cross-legged, a fact 
which is supposed by some to prove that they are 
the monuments of Knights Templars; but this is dis- 
puted*. Gough, in his "Sepulchral Monuments," is 

* It is an opinion which uniyeisally pieTaiLs with regard to 
tbo0e croe8->legged monuments, that they were all ereoted to the 
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xof opinion that the oldest of them, the first in the 
sonthemmost group, is the effigy of Geoffrey de Mag--- 
naville, Earl of Essex in the reign of King Stephen. 
He received a mortal wound at the siege of the 

inemory qf Knights Templars. Now, to me it is rery erident, that 
not one of them belonged to that order; bnt, as 3Ir. Habingdoo, in 
describing this at Alve church, hath justly expressl^d it, to Knights 
of the Holy Voyage. For the order of Knights Templars followed 
the rule of the Canons regular of St. Austin, and, as such, were 
under a vow of celibacy. Now, there is scarcely one of these 
monujnents, which is certainly known for whom it is erected ; but 
it is as certain, that the person it represented was a married man. 
The Knights Templars always wore a white habit, with a red cross 
on the left shoulder. I believe, not a single instance can be pro- 
duced, of either the mantle or cross being carved on any of these 
monuments, which surely would not have been omitted, as by it 
they were distinguished from all other orders, had these been really 
designed to represent Knights Templars. Lastly, this order was 
not confined to England only, but dispersed itself all over Europe : 
yet it wOl be very difficult to find one cross-legged monument any 
where out of England: whereas they would have abounded in 
France, Italy, and elscwhei*e, had it been a fashion peculiar to that 
£unous order. But though, for these reasons, I cannot allow the 
cross-legged monuments to have been for Knights Templars, yet 
they had some relation to them, being the memorials of those 
zealous devotees, who had either been in Palestine, personally 
engaged in what was called the Holy War, or had laid themselves 
under a vow to go thither, though perhaps they were prevented 
from it by death. Some few, indeed, might possibly be erected to 
the memory of persons who had made pilgrimages there merely out 
of private devotion. Among the latter, probably, was that of the 
lady of the family of Mepham, of Mepham in Yorkshire, to whose 
memory a cross-legged monument wa$ placed in a chapel adjoining 
to the once collegiate church of Howden in Yorkshire, and is at this 
day remaining, together with that of her husband, on the same tomb. 
As this religious madness lasted no longer than the reign of Henry 
HI. (the tenth and last crusade being published in the year 1268,) 
and the whole order of Knights Templars was dissolved by Edward 
n.y military expeditions to the Holy Land, as well as devout pilgri- 
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castle of Burwell in Cambridgeshire, in October 
1148. Being under sentence of excommunication 
at the time of his death, it was not lawful to bury 
his body in consecrated ground, but it was taken by 
the Knights Templars, arrayed in the habits of their 
order, and conveyed to their inn in Old Bourne, 
where, after being enveloped in lead, it was deposited 
in the hollow of a large tree in their orchard. 
The sentence of excommunication being afterwards 
revoked by the Pope, in consideration of the penitence 
he had expressed in his last moments, his remains 
were interred in the chapel at Holborn, and on the 
removal of the Templars to their new abode in Fleet 
Street, they took the body with them, and it was 
interred were it now rests. The second figure is 
supposed to represent William de Mareschall, first 
Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1219 ; the third, Lord 
de Ros, surnamed Fursan, who bestowed the manor 
of Ribston in Yorkshire on the Knights Templars, 
andi having taken the vows of the order himself, was 
buried here in 1226. The fourth figure is supposed 
to represent William, the second Eai4 of Pembroke, 
son of the first earl already mentioned ; and the fifth 
has been claimed for William Plantagenet, son of 
Henry III., who died in his infancy, and was buried 
in 1256. *^In the nothernmost group,'' says Mr. 

mages there, had their period by the year 1312 ; consequently, none 
of those cross-legged monuments are of a later date than -the reign 
of Edward II., or beginning of Edward III., nor of an earlier than 
that of King Stephen, when these expeditions first took place in 
this kingdom. — History and Antiquities of Worcestershire, fol, 
vol. i. p. 31. 
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Brayley, "not a single figure can be decidedly appro* 
priated^ except, perhaps, the fifth, which is cross- 
legged, and may be that of Gilbert, third Earl of 
Pembroke, whose remains were depodted near those 
of his father in this edifice. He had beeii bred to the 
Church, but, though unskilled in chivalric exercises, 
his gallant spirit led him to engage in a tournament 
near Ware, in June 1241, when he was thrown from 
his horse and mortally wounded." Camden mentions 
having remarked these monuments of the three Earls 
of Pembroke in the Temple Church, and that he 
read upon one of them the now effaced inscription, 
"Comes Penbrochiae," and at the side, ^' Miles eram 
Martis. Mars multos vicerat armis." Antiquaries 
have argued a great deal upon the identity of these 
monuments, but it would be a bootless task to follow 
their prosy dissertations. All seem, however, to agree 
that they are of the thirteenth century, to whomso- 
ever they were erected, and this fact may be con- 
sidered indisputable. 

Of the more modem monuments in this church, 
which we should not omit to state is dedicated to 
St. Mary, are many to the memory of eminent 
lawyers, which deserve more than a passing notice 
from the stranger. A long list of them is to be 
found in Dugdale*s "Origines Judiciales,'^ and in 
Strype's edition of Stow. It may suffice to signalize 
those of Selden, Plowden, and the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 

The Inner Temple Hall was built in the year 1678, 
and contains several portraits of eminent judges, 
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among others, those of Judges Littleton and Coke ; 
Sir Thomas Twisden, Justice of the King's Bench 
in 1660 ; the Lord Chancellor Sir Simon Harcourt, 
first Earl of Nottingham ; and Richard West, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Besides these, there are 
portraits of King William and Queen Mary, Queen 
Anne, George IL, and Queen Caroline. 

The Middle Temple Hall is more ancient, having 
been begun in the year 1562, and finished in 1572. 
There is a story told that the famous oak screen 
which is still to be seen here, formed part of the 
spoils of the Spanish Armada ; but this is an error, 
as we learn from Dugdale, under date of 1575, that 
the screen was made in that year (thirteen years 
before the invasion of the Spanish Armada), and 
that towards the expenses of it, every bencher was 
assessed at twenty shillings, every master of the 
Outer Bar Office and common attorney at ten shil- 
lings, and each person else of the Society at six 
shillings and eightpence. Among the portraits in 
this hall are those of Charles L and IL, James IL, 
William IIL, Queen Anne, and George IL 

The Middle Temple gate was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in 1684. That of the Inner Temple is 
of an earlier date. It was built in 1611, at the 
expense of John Benet, the King's Serjeant. 

Before returning to Fleet Street, let us again pass 
by King's Bench Walk, and by the new range of 
buildings which has been raised in place of the pile 
accidentally burnt down in 1838, and then by the 
eastern gate of the Temple to the renowned precincts 
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of the White Friars — ^the Alsatia so well known to 
all readers of romance, since the admirable description 
of it and its inhabitants given by Sir Walter Scott in 
the *' Fortunes of Nigel/' Its name of White Friars 
is derived from Uie church and convent of the Car- 
melites or White Friars, founded in this place in the 
year 1241, by Sir Richard Grey, ancestor of the 
Lords Grey of Codner. The church was built by 
Sir Robert KnoUes, the same who built Rochester 
Bridge, and of whom Stow has preserved some 
laudatory verses — 

'* O Robert KnoUes, most worthy of fame. 
By thy powers France was made tome ; 
Thy manhood made the Frenchmen yield. 
By dint of sword in town and field.*' 

This celebrated knight was buried in the church 
in 1407. On the dissolution of the religious houses, 
the revenues of tliis convent were 63/. 2s. 4d. ^* Part 
of the house," says Pennant, " was granted by Henry 
VIII. to one Richard Moresque, and the chapter- 
house, and other parts to his physician, Henry Butts, 
immortalized by Shakspeare. Edward VI. bestowed 
the house inhabited by Dr. Butts, togetlier with the 
church, on the Bishop of Worcester and his suc- 
cessors. It was afterwards demolished, with all its 
tombs, and several houses were built, which were 
inhabited in that reign by people of fashion." But 
the pririleges of sanctuary, which the district 
had long possessed, remained to it, and it soon 
became the resort of all the most abandoned charac- 
ters of London. When it first acquired the slang 
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name of Alsatia, does not appear ; but perhaps the 
earliest mention of it is in a play of Shadwell's, 
entitled " The Squire of Alsatia." He thus, in de- 
cribing his dramatis personcs^ gives us the character 
of the district : — 

" CheatUy, A rascal, vrho by reason of debts dares not stir out of 
WkUe-fryers^^hm there inveigles young beirs in tail, and belps them 
to goods and money upon great disadyantages ; is bound for tliem, 
and shares for them tiU he undoes them. A lewd, impudent, 
debauched feUow, very expert in the cant about the town. 

'' Shamwell. Cousin to the BeUbnds ; an heir, who, being ruined 
by Cheatley, is made a decoy-duck for others : not daring to stir out 
of Alsatia, where he lives : is bound with Cheatley for heirs, and 
lives upon 'em a dissolute, debauched life. 

*' Gapt Hackman, A block-head bully of Alsatia ; a cowardly, 
impudent) blustering fellow, formerly a sergeant in Flanders, run 
from his colours, retreated to White-fryers for a very small debt, 
where by the Alsatians he is dubbed a Captain ; marries one that 
lets lodgings, sells chcrry-brandy, &c. 

"ScrapeaU. A hypocritical, repeating, praying, psalmsinging 
precise fellow, pretending to great piety; a godly knave, who joins 
with Cheatley, and supplies young heirs with goods and money." 

Besides these vagabonds, the place was a great 
resort of poets and players, who have from time 
immemorial been classed under the same generic 
appellation. The players and poets were brought 
hither by its contiguity to the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, erected upon the site of the city mansion 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, a£ which we shall have 
occasion to speak when we get beyond the limits of 
Alsatia. The place, too, was inhabited by dancing- 
masters and fencing-masters; and a melancholy story 
is related in which one of the latter profession plays 
a conspicuous part. His name was Turner ; and 

VOL. II. D 
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being a great proficient in his art, he had many 
pupils among the nobility. One of them was Lord 
Sanqiihir, a Scotch nobleman, drawn to England with 
the Court in the reign of James I. Playing at foils 
with his master, the lord, anxious to show his skill, 
pressed so hard upon Turner, that the sport became 
somewhat too like earnest fighting, and he received a 
thrust in the eye from the sword of the fencing- 
master. Lord Sanquhir lost the sight of it in conse- 
quence ; but conscious that he was himself to blame, 
bore his calamity with as much patience as he could 
command. Turner expressed great sorrow, and Lord 
Sanquhir to all appearance forgave him the injury. 
Three years afterwards. Lord Sanquhir, being at 
Paris, was presented at the court of Henry IV., and 
the monarch, thinking no evil, carelessly asked him 
how he had lost his eye ? Lord Sanquhir blushed, and 
not liking to tell that the injury was inflicted by a 
fencing-master in a trial of skill, merely replied that 
it was done by a sword. Henry rejoined, •* Does the 
man live ?" and the question made Sanquire a mise- j 

rable man for the remainder of his days : he retired 
in confusion from the presence of the monarch, with 
a beating heart and a burning brain, to brood over his 
shame, and concert schemes of revenge against the 
unhappy fencing-marter. "Does the man live?" 
It appears that the question haunted his disordered 
fancy by night and by day, and allowed him no 
peace, no repose wherever he went. At last, he 
returned to England thirsting for revenge. His first 
thought was to challenge Turner to single combat ; 
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but as the result of this might be doubtful, and he 
might lose his other eye or his life in an encounter 
with a more skilful master of the weapon, he aban- 
doned this idea, as beneath the dignity of his rank 
and as insecure for his vengeance, and determined to 
murder him. For this' purpose^ he employed two 
bullies, countrymen and dependents of his own, 
named Gray and Carlisle, to waylay and dispatch 
the fencing-master. Gray, however, refused at the 
last moment to assist in the foul deed, and another 
man named Irving was employed in his stead. The 
manner of the murder is thus related by Coke, as 
reported in the State Trials of the reign of James I. : 
*' These two, about seven o'clock in the evening, 
came to a house in the Friars^ which Txuner used to 
frequent as he came to his school, which was* near 
that place ; and finding Turner there, they saluted 
one another ; and Turner with one pf his friends sat 
at the door asking them to drink ; but Carliel and 
Irweng tiiming about to cock the pistol, came back 
immediately^ and Carliel drawing it from under his 
coat, discharged it upon Turner, and gave him a 
mortal wound near the left pap; so that Turner, 
afler having said these words, *Lord, have mercy 
upon me! I am killed,* immediately fell down. 
Whereupon Carliel and Irweng fled, Carliel to the 
town, and Irweng towards the river ; but mistaking 
his way and entering into a court where they sold 
wood, which was no thoroughfare, he was taken. 
Carliel likewise fled, and so did also the baron of 
Sanchar. The ordinary officers of justice did their 

d2 
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utmost, but could not take them; for, in fact, as 
appeared afterwards, Carliel fled into Scotland, and 
towards to the sea, thinking to go to Sweden, and 
Sanchar liid liimself in England." 

A reward for the apprehension of all the j^arties 
was ofiered by Government, and after a short time 
the three were captured, brought to trial, and found 
guilty of murder. Carlisle and Irving were hanged 
in Fleet Street opposite the entrance of Whitefriars, 
and Lord Sanquhir was hanged in Palace Yard. Lord 
Sanquhir in his confession said, that at the taking up 
of the foils to play with Turner, he protested to the 
fencing-master that he played but as a scholar, and 
not as one that would contend with a master in his 
own profession, and the order of such play he ex- 
plaiBed to his judges, was *^ to spare the face." 
*^ After this loss of mine eye," continued his lord- 
ship, "and with it the great hazard of the loss of 
life, I must confess I ever kept a grudge of ray soul 
against him, but had no purpose to take so high a 
revenge. Yet in the course of my revenge I con- 
sidered not my wrongs upon terms of Christianity, 
for then I sliould have sought for other satisfaction ; 
but being trained up in the courts of princes and in 
arms, I stood upon the terms of honour, and thence 
befel this act of dishonour, whereby I have offended, 
first, my God ; second, my x>rince ; third, my native 
country ; fourth, this country ; fifth, the party mur- 
dered; sixth, liis wife; seventh, posterity; eighth, 
Carlisle, now executed ; and lastly, my own souL And 
am now to die for mine ofiencc. Firstly^ towards 
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God : I hope that my earnest prayers and supplica- 
tions unto him have now at • last obtained his grace 
and pardon for this my horrible sin, for at my return 
from this place, the people (of whom I expected 
scorn and disgrace), did by their pity and clemency 
move that in me which the pride of my own heart 
would not till then suffer me to see ; then I became to 
have a sense and feeling of the foulness of my offence, 
which formerly I could not persuade mysejf was any 
more than a just revenge for so foul a wrong ; and 
since that time, such inward comfort and consolation 
have I felt in my soul, that I doubt not but that my 
hearty contrition and true repentance is accepted 
before God, and that he of his mercy hath pardoned 
my offence. Secondly, for my offence unto the king's 
majesty : if I had more than my life to make 'satis- 
faction to him I would think myself happy, and tliis 
favour I request of your lordships, that the king 
may be truly informed of the sincerity of my repent- 
ance ; and if it please him not of his clemency and 
favour to pardon me this offence, yet I humbly desire 
that I may die in his grace and favour. Thirdly, for 
mine own country : let me entreat you that this my 
single offence may not be laid as an aspersion or 
blemish upon my country ; but that myself alone may 
bear the shame of it, and my body the punishment. 
Fourthly y of this country : because I do deserve no 
favour, I desire that of Christianity, you would be 
pleased to pity me as a repentant and sorrowful man. 
Fifthly J for the party murdered: my blood must 
satisfy the law, to which I shall • add much true 
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repentance and hearty sorrowftilness, as I hope by 
Christ's mercy will make satisfaction for mine 
offence. Sixthly and Seventhly^ foi* his wife and jx>s- 
terity : some relief I have given already, and more, 
God willing, I will add nnto it. Eighthly ^ for Carlisle : 
Ws too much affection for me made him too forward 
an executioner of my will and wicked purpose ; but 
I hope by his repentance he is pardoned his offence 
unto God. In him I must confess my sin is doubled, 
and I pray God to pardon it me ; for the manner of 
the murder, I neither commanded nor gave allowance 
to pistol him. But I confess that at the request of 
Carlisle and Gray I gave either of them a pistol to 
bring themselves off, after they should kill him. For 
him who is now suspected, I protest before God and 
all this company, I never knew him or spake with 
him, nor dealt, either directly or indirectly, with him 
in all my life. Lastly, for myself: 1 commit my body 
to the king, and my soul to God." His lordship con- 
cluded by a strong appeal for mercy. " I desire you 
in charity, my lords/' said he, " that you will con- 
sider these few circumstances to move you to pity. 
. First, the indignity I received from so mean a man. 
Second, that it was done willingly, for I have been 
informed he bragged of it after it was done. Third, 
the perpetual loss of mine eye. Fourth, the want of 
law to give satisfaction for such a loss. Fifth, the 
continual blemish I received thereby. Lastly, by 
my voluntary and free confession. Let me now add 
my last request to your lordships, that the king may 
be truly informed of these things. Contrition, con- 
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fession, and satisfaction are the means to obtain par- 
don from God for our sins ; and these many times do 
move the mercy of princes, which, if his highness 
shall extend to me, I shall desire my life may be spent 
to do Mm service, or if not, I shall willingly submit 
myself to his majesty's good pleasure, and yield 
to die." 

Sir Francis Bacon, as solicitor-general, was then 
heard for the prosecution, and Mr. Justice Yelverton 
pronounced sentence of death. 

The report in the State Trials says, that he was 
suffered to remain hanging a very long time, " that 
people in this great man might take notice of the 
king's greater justice." The reason of this was to 
allay the jealousy of the people, who protested that 
the king showed too great favour to his own country- 
men. Lord Sanquhir was a Scotchman; and his 
death was a proof that the king would not pardon 
even a Scot, if he were guilty. 

The privilege of sanctuary enjoyed by the precinct 
of the Whitefriars, was continued until the year 
1697, when it was abolished by Act of Parliament. 
It had originally been a sanctuary for thieves and 
murderers, and all offenders whatever, except traitors; 
but after the fifteenth century, was a refuge for 
debtors only. The sanctuaries abolished during this 
year, in addition to that of Whitefriars, were those of 
Mitre Court, Ram Alley, and Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street ; the Savoy in the Strand ; Fulwood's Rents, 
Holborn ; Baldwin's Gardens in Gray's Inn Lane ; 
the Minories, and Deadman Place, Montague Close ; 
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the Clink and the Mint, in South wark. Tlie last- 
mentioned^ however, continued to be notorious 
harbours for rogues of every description, in spite of 
the Act of Parliament, and have not quite lost their 
character, even at tlie present day. 

Salisbury Court, Whitefriars, was once the inn of 
the Bishops of Salisbury. " Afterwards,*' saj^s Pen- 
nant, ^* it was the residence of the Sackvilles, held at 
first by a long lease from the see, and then alienated by 
Bishop Jewel, for a valuable consideration from that 
great famUy." It was successively called Sackville 
House, and Dorset House. The place was pulled 
down before the great fire of London, and its site 
laid out into streets; the latter being destroyed in 
the conflagration, a theatre was built under tlie 
superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, in which 
Sir William Dayenant's company of comedians — ^the 
Duke of York's servants, as they were called — ^per- 
formed for a considerable time, prior to theiif removal 
to Lincoln's Inn Fields, in our account of which, we 
have already taken some notice of them. The most 
celebrated actor who performed at this theatre was 
Betterton. The following advertisement in reference 
to some of the amusements, is from the **Postmaii'^ 
of Saturday, December 8th, 1679: — 

*^ At the request of several persons of Quality, on 
Saturday next, being the 9th instant, at the Theatre 
in Dorset Gardens, the famous Kentishmen, Wm. 
and Rich. Joy, designs to show to the Town before 
they leave it, the same Tryals of Strength, both of 
them, that Wm. had the honour of showing befwe 
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His^ Majesty and their Royal Highnesses, with 
several other persons of Quality ; for which he 
received a considerable Gratuity. The Lifting a 
Weight of Two Thousand Two Hundred and Forty 
Pounds. His holding an extraordinary large Cart 
Horse ; and Breaking a Rope which will bear Three 
Thousand Five Hundred w^eight. Beginning exactly 
at 2, and ending at 4. The Boxes, 4^.; the Pit, 
2s. 6d. ; 1st Gallery, 2^. ; Upper Gallery, 1*. 
Whereas, several scandalous Persons have given out 
that they can do as much as any of the Brothers, we 
do offer to such Persons 1001. reward, if he can per- 
form the said matters of strength, as they do, pro- 
vided the Pretender will forfeit 20/. if he doth not. 
The day it is i>erform'd, will be affixed a signal Flag 
on the Theatre. No money to be retum'd afl«r 
once paid." 

The following in relation to the same place, is of 
the year 1698, from No. 325 of the " Post Boy/' 
*^ Dorset Garbens. Great preparations are making 
for a new Opera in the Playhouse in Dorset Garden, 
of which there is great expectation, the scenes being 
several new sets, and of a model different from all 
that have been used in any theatre whatever, being 
twice as high as any of the former scenes.'' 

It would appear, however, that there was a 
theatre in this district before the one built by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The following is quoted by 
Malone in his ^* Prolegomena'* to Shakspeare, vol. iii. 
page 287, and shows that one was in existence in 
1634. It is a memorandum from the MS. book of 
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Sir Henry Herbert, master of the revels to King 
Charles I. **I committed Cromes, a broker in 
Long Lane, the 16th of February, 1634, to the 
Marshalsey, for lendmg a church robe with the 
name of Jesus upon it, to the players in Salisbury 
Court, to represent a Flaraen, a priest of^ the 
heathens. Upon his petition of submission and 
acknowledgment of his fault, I released him the 1 7th 
of February, 1634," 

In a house near the centre of Salisbury Square, or 
Salisbury Court, as it was then called, Richardson 
wrote his *^ Pamela." He resided here for some 
years, and then removed to Fulham, where he built 
a range of warehouses and printing - oflBces. In 
Salisbury Court he was visited by some of the most 
eminent men of his age, including, among others, 
Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, Seeker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Lord Grantham. The following 
account of his manners and mode of life, was given 
by a lady who knew him well, to the editress of 
his correspondence, the well-known Mrs. Barbauld. 
" My first recollection of Richardson,'' says the lady, 
*^ was in the house in the centre of Salisbury Square, 
or Salisbury Court, as it was then called ; and of 
being admitted as a playful child into his study, 
where I have often seen Dr. Young and others ; and 
where I was generally caressed, and rewarded with 
biscuits or bonbons of some kind or other, and some- 
times with books, for which he, and some more of 
my friends, kindly encouraged a taste, even at that 
early age, which has adhered to me all my long life, 
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and continues to be the solace of many a painful 
hour. T recollect that he used to drop in at my 
father^s, for we lived nearly opposite, late in the 
evening to supper ; when, as he would say, he had 
worked as long as his eyes and nerves would let him, 
and was come to relax with a little friendly and 
domestic chat. * * * ♦ 

** He had many proUg^es ; — a Miss Rosine, from 
Portugal, was consigned to his care ; but of her, 
being then at school, I never saw much. Most of 
the ladies that resided much at his house acquired a 
certain degree of fastidiousness and delicate refine- 
ment, which, though amiable in itself, rather dis* 
qualified them from appearing in general society to 
the advantage that might have been expected, and 
rendered an intercourse with the world uneasy to 
themselves, giving a pecuHar air of shyness and 
reserve to their whole address ; of which habits his 
own daughters partook, in a degree that has been 
thought by some a little to obscure those really valu- 
able qualifications and talents they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed* Yet this was supposed to be owing more lo 
Mrs. Richardson than to him ; who, though a truly 
good woman, had high and Harlowean notions of 
parental authority, and kept the ladies in such order, 
and at such a distance, that" he often lamented, as 
I have been told by my mother, that they were not 
more open and conversible with him. 

"Besides those I have already named, I well 
remember a Mrs. Donellan, a venerable old lady, 
with sharp, piercing eyes ; Miss Mulso (afterwards 
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Mrs. Chapone), &c., &c. ; Seeker, archbishop of 
Canterbury; Sir Thomas Robinson (Lord Gran- 
tham), &c., &c., who were frequent visitors at his 
house in town and country. The ladies I have 
named were often staying at North End, at the 
period of his highest glory and reputation ; and in 
their company and conversation his genius was ma- 
tured. His benevolence was unbounded, as his 
manner of diffusing it was delicate and refined.'' 

Salisbury Court is famous as the scene of the 
Mug-house riots of 1716. Party feeling ran high in 
London at that time; and various mug-houses, or 
places of resort of the Wliig party, where they drank 
beer out of small mugs, existed in various parts of 
London and Westminster; the three most noted 
being in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street; Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden ; and Long Acre. A traveller 
in England at this time, whose account is quoted in 
" Hone's Table Book," part i., page 378, describe 
a mug-house meeting. He says of the one he saw, 
that *^ A mixture of gentlemen, lawyers, and trades- 
men met in a great room ; a grave old gentleman in 
his grey hairs, and nearly ninety years of age, was 
their president, (one who must have remembered the 
execution of Charles I.,) and sat in an arm-chair 
some steps higher than the rest. A harp played all 
the while at the lower end of the room, and now and 
then one of the company rose and entertained the 
rest with a song, and, by the by, (he says,) some 
were good masters. Nothing was drank but ale, 
and every gentlemen chalked on the table as it was 
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brought in ; and every one also, as in a coffee-house, 
retired when he pleased." From this description, it 
is clear our traveller visited the mug-house upon 
some quiet evening, when there was no political 
matter under discussion. It was just after the chief 
actors in the Rebellion of 1715 had paid the penalty 
of their offences with their blood, when the Mug- 
house riots broke out. The Whigs, who met in the 
mug-house kept by Mr, Read in Salisbury Court, 
were peculiarly noisy in their cups, and thus rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the mob, and in those days 
tlie mob was Tory. On one occasion they were even 
more than usually clamorous, and their violent 
party toasts, which they drank in the parlour, with 
open windows, soon collected a crowd of people. 
These became at last so incensed by the toasts and 
by some insulting remarks of some inebriated Whig 
inside, that they commenced a furious attack upon 
the house, swearing that they would level it with the 
ground, and make a bonfire of its miaterials in the 
middle of Fleet Street. The Whigs immediately 
closed their windows, barricaded the doors, and sent 
a messenger by a back-door to the mug-house in 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, begging that the 
persons there assembled would come to the rescue. 
The call was immediately responded to; the mug- 
house men proceeded in a body down the Strand 
and Fleet Street, armed with staves and bludgeons, 
and commenced an attack on the mob, which still 
threatened the demolition of the house. Being joined 
by those within, who sallied out armed with pokera 
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and tongs, and every kind of weapon they could lay 
hands upon, the mob was put to flight, and the 
mug-house men remained masters of the field. The 
popular indignation was very great when the circum- 
stance became known; and for two days it i^as 
feared that serious riots would ensue, for crow^ds 
collected in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street, and 
swore that they would have revenge. The kno^v- 
ledge, however, that a squadron of horse was drawn 
up at Whitehall, ready to ride into the city on the 
first alarm, kept them in order, and all passed off 
quietly. On the third day, however, the people 
found a leader, in the person of one Vaughan, for- 
merly a Bridewell boy, who instigated them to take 
revenge for their late affront. They followed him 
with shouts of " High Church and Ormond ! down 
with the mug-house !'' and Read, the landlord, dread- 
ing that they would either bum or pull down his 
house, made ready to defend himself. He threw up 
a window, and presented a loaded musket, swearing 
that he would discharge its contents in the body of 
the first man who advanced against his house. The 
threat only exasperated the crowd, who ran against 
the door with furious yells. Read was as good as 
his word — he fired, and the unfortunate man Vaughan 
fell dead upon the spot. The people, now perfectly 
frantic, swore to hang the landlord at his own sign- 
post. They assaulted the door, broke the windows, 
pulled down the sign, and entered the house, where 
Read would assuredly have been sacrificed to their 
fury if they had found him ; he, however, managed. 
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with great diflBculty, to escape by a back-door. 
Disappointed in this, they broke the furniture into 
pieces, destroyed everything that came in their way, 
and left nothing more than the bare walla of the 
house standing. They now threatened to bum down 
the whole street, and were proceeding to set fire to 
Read's house when the sheriffs of London, with a 
posse of constables, arrived. The Riot Act was read, 
but no attention was paid to it ; and the sheriffs sent 
off messengers to Whitehall for a detachment of the 
military. A squadron of horse soon afterwards 
arrived and cleared the streets, taking five of the 
most active of the rioters into custody. 

Read, the landlord, was taken into custody on the 
following day, and tried for the wilful murder of 
Vaughan. He was however acquitted of the capital 
charge and found guilty of manslaughter only. The 
five rioters were also brought to trial and met with 
a harder fate. They were all found guilty of riot 
and rebellion, and sentenced to be hanged. The sen- 
tence was carried into effect shortly afterwards at 
Tyburn turnpike, in presence of an immense multi- 
tude. 

In a scarce work entitled **A Collection of one 
hundred and eighty Loyal Songs, all written since 
1678, and interrhymed with several new Love Songs ; 
the fourth Edition, with many additions. London, 
printed and to be sold by Richard Butt, in Prince's 
Street in Co vent Garden, 1694," there is a song in 
praise of the '^ Mug," which shows that mug-houses 
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had tliat name prc\ious to the Miig-house riots. 
It has been stated that these beer-miigs were origi- 
nally fashioned into a grotesque resemblance of Lord 
Shaftesbury's face or " ugly mug," as it was called^ 
and that this is the derivation of the word. The 
following is the ballad, which was of course written 
prior to 1694. It is not worth much as a composi- 
tion, but is interesting from its historical connexion : — 

"THE MUG-HOUSE. 

If sorrow, the tjra&t, invade thy breast, 

Draw out the foul fiend bj the lug, the lug ; 
Let no thought of to-morrow disturb thy rest. 

But dash out its brains with a mug, a mug. 
If business unluckly go not well. 

Let duU fools their iU-fortunc hug; 
To show our alliance we'll go to the Bell, 

And drown aU our cares in a mug, a mug ! 

If thy wife be not one of the best, the best, 

Admit not a respite to think, to think i 
Or the weight of thy forehead weigh down thy breast, 

Divert the duU demon with drink, with drink. 
If thy mistress prove- peevish and will not gee. 

Ne'er pine, ne'er pine for the scomftjl pug; 
But find out a prettier and kinder than she, 

And banish despair with a mug, a mug. 

Let zealots o'er coffee, new plots divine 

And lace with fresh treasons the pagan drug. 
With lojral blood flowing in our veins, that shine 

Like our &ces, inspired with the mug, the mug. 
Let sectaries dream of alarms, alarms, 

And fools still for new changes tug. 
We, &mous for loyalty, stand to our arms. 

And drink the King's health in a mug, a mug. 
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Then, then to the Queen, let the next advance, 

With all loyal lads of true English race ; 
That scorn the stunn'd notion of Spain and France, 

Or to Bordeaux or Burgundy to give place. 
The flask and the bottle breed ache and gout, 

Whilst we, aU the season, lie snug, 
Nor Spaniard nor Florentine can vie with our stout, 

And Monsieur submits to the mug, the mug." 

Returning again through Whitefriars and the Tem- 
ple, we again enter Fleet Street opposite to Chancery 
Lane, and take a stroll up that great legal thorough- 
fare, — ^not forgetting, as we pass, to look at the site 
of the house and shop of old Isaac Walton. The 
spot is thus fixed by a quotation from a legal docu- 
ment, published by Sir John Hawkins in his life of the 
great angler * *^ He dwelt on the north side of Fleet 
Street, in a house two doors west of the end of Chan- 
cery Lane, and abutting on a messuage known by the 
sign of the Harrow." Sir John, who wrote m 1760, 
says that until within a few years of that date, an old 
wooden house known by that sign was in existence 
at the spot mentioned. It is, therefore, beyond doubt 
that Walton lived at the very next door, and in this 
house he is, in the deed above referred to, and which 
bears date 1624, said to have followed the trade of a 
linen-draper. It further appears by that deed, that 
the house was in the joint occupation of Isaac Walton 
and John Mason, hosiers, from whence we may con- 
clude that half a shop was suflBcient for the business 
of Walton. In the year 1632, Walton removed from 
Fleet Street into Chancery Lane, a few doors up — ^we 
cannot ascertain how many— on the left hand, where 
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he is described as carrying on the business of a milli- 
ner-sempster, or dealer in shirts. 

Chancery Lane^ the name a corruptiotf of* Chan- 
cellor's Lane, was bnilt in the reign of Henry III. 
It was so dirty, and so full of deep ruts and holes in 
the reign of Edward I., that John Briton, the custos 
of London, ordered it to be barred up to prevent a 
thoroughfare, ^^and that no harm might happen 
to persons passing that way.'* The Bishops of 
Chichester, who had their inn or town-honse at 
the comer of the lane, kept up the bar for many 
years, but the inquest of the ward presented it as 
a nuisance to the Court of Aldermen, and it was 
removed. The ruts were then filled up and the lane 
rendered safe for carts and other vehicles. 

On the east side of Chancery Lane, is Serjeants' I 

Inn, where the judges transact business at chambers. ' 

It was occupied by the Serjeants and judges so early 
as the time of Henry IV., when it was called Far- 
ringdon Inn, and so continued to be called until the 
year 1484. The serjeants-at-law were formerly 
designated, in Latin, narratores^ and in Norman- 
French, counteursy or plaidoyeurs. They may plead 
in any of the courts, but in the Common Pleas they 
only enjoyed that privilege, until this last session of 
parliament, when a bill was brought in to deprive 
them of such an exclusive and invidious legal right. 
Formerly, the judges were always chosen from that 
body ; and now, when a barrister is elevated to the 
bench, he is first invested with the coif and robe of 
a Serjeant, to keep up the ancient formality. 
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As the Serjeants die off and the number becomes 
few, the judges select a number of those barristers 
whom they consider most learned in the law, and 
most worthy to receive the dignity, which they pre- 
sent to the sovereign. A royal mandate is then 
directed to those royal persons, calling upon them 
under a penalty, to take their degree within a certaia 
period. The following is the oath they take at the 
Chancery Bar : ** I swear well and truly to serve 
the King's (or Queen's) people, as one of the ser- 
jeants-at-the-law, and will truly conceal them that 
I be retained with, after my cunning, and I will not 
defer or delay their causes willingly for covet of 
money, or other thing that may turn me to profit, 
and I will give due attendance accordingly. So heljp 
me God." 

Formerly, it was the custom for the newly-made 
Serjeants to be conducted by the society to which the 
lord chief justice for the time being belonged, to 
perform the ceremony of counting, which is thus 
described : *' Having had their coifs of white linen 
or silk put on, without any black ones over, and 
being clothed in robes of two colours, they walked to 
Westminster Hall, accompanied by . a great number 
of gentlemen of the long robe of several houses of 
Court and Chancery, the warden and marshal of 
the Fleet, &c., and attended by clerks, two of each 
Serjeants immediately following them ; also by the 
stewards, butlers, and other servants of the houses, 
all bare-headed and clothed in short party-coloured 
vestments, (mus colour on the right, and murrey on 
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the left, were the usual colours in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,) where at the bar of the Court of Common 
Pleas they were counted, and gave rings to the several 
judges, and to one another. They then proceeded 
to the Middle Temple Hall, where they gave a 
splendid entertainment to the judges, the nobility, 
and other distinguished persons." The following is 
the bill of fare at one of these feasts, given at Ely 
Place, on the 10th of November, 1531, which will 
show how magnificent the Serjeants were, and also 
show the value of money in those days : — 



Brought to the daughter-hoxise twenty- 
four beeres, each 
One carcase of an ox from the shambles 
One hundred fi^it muttons, each 
Fifty-one great veales (calves), at . 
Thirty-four i>ork^s, at . 
Ninety-one pigs, at . . • 
Capons of Greece (grease), ten dozen, at 
Capons of Kent, nine dozen and six, at 
Cocks of groase, seven dozen and nine, at 
Nineteen dozen course capons, each 
Fat cocks, seven dozen and nine, each 
Thirty-seven dozen of pigeons, at per dozen 
Three hundred and forty dozen of larks, 
at per dozen 
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Besides this were twelve swans, the price not 
named, and pullets unnumbered, which cost two- 
pence halfpenny each ; with bread, wiae, fruit, &c. 
& discre'tion ; a very costly feast, when we consider 
the relative value of money. 

A singular squabble arose in 1 463, on the occasion 
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of the grand dinner of the new Serjeants. The lord 
mayor, Sir Matthew Phillips, the sheriffs, aldermen, 
and others, were invited, together with the lord 
high treasurer, Grey de Ruthyn. When the viands 
were served up, and the guests were proceeding to 
take their places, Lord Grey sat himself down in the 
most honourable place. The lord mayor was very 
indignant, and insisted that within the city of London 
he was the first in dignity, and took precedence even 
of the king himself, and that if he took a second place 
in the presence of royalty, it was by courtesy alone, 
and not as a matter of right. Lord Grey de Ruthyn 
would not move, having apparently a true aristo- 
cratic contempt for linen dresses, however rich they 
>verc. The citizens and the whole of the guests 
were armed, and the givers of the feast were for a 
long time in considerable alarm that blood would be 
shed, for swords were drawn, and angry looks 
and words pretty freely interchanged. The Ser- 
jeants being appealed to, decided in favour of the 
superior claims of the lord high treasurer; upon 
which the lord mayor turned upon his heel, with 
the aldermen and sheriffs, and declared he would no 
longer honour with his presence an assembly which 
could so far forget itself. He then retired, and had 
a great feast for himself and his companions the same 
evening, and forgot his anger in copious libations. 

Another custom connected with the serjeants, 
which was observed until the time of Charles L, was 
a procession to St. Paul's cathedral, where each Ser- 
jeant "chose his pillar." The origm of this is 
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believed to be, that in very early times the lawyers 
stood at the pillars of the cathedral waiting fbr 
clients, wearing an inkhom at their breasts, and noting 
upon a piece of paper on their knee the particulars 
of each case. This must have been before they 
were installed in the comfortable quarters of the 
Knights Templars. 

In a house now no more, which abutted upon 
Serjeants' Inn, warf bom Abraham Cowley. His 
father was a grocer in Chancery Lane, who died 
early, and left him to the care of his mother, who 
continued the business. Mrs. Cowley must have 
been a woman of an education superior to her class 
— ^grocers* wives did not usually in that age read the 
poets. She struggled hard to procure her son a 
literary education, and succeeded. In the window 
of her apartment lay a copy of Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," in which it was the greatest delight of 
young Abraham to read. He gloated over these 
delicious pages, until, as he himself related, "he 
became irrecoverably a poet." "Such," says Dr. 
Johnson, *^ are the accidents which, sometimes remem- 
bered and sometimes forgotten, produce that parti- 
cular designation of a mind and propensity for some 
certain science or employment, which is commonly 
called genius. The true genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to some 
particular direction." 

Falcon Court, Fleet Street, at a short distance 
from the entrance to Chancery Lane, took its name 
from an inn, the sign of the Falcon. This messuage 
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formerly belonged to a gentleman named Fisher, who, 
out of gratitude to the Cordwainers' Company, be- 
queathed it to them by will. His gratitude is com- 
monly said to have arisen from the number of good 
dinners that the company gave him. However this 
may be, they are the present owners of the estate, and 
are under the obligation of having a sermon preached 
annually at the neighbouring church of St. Dunstan, 
on the 10th of July, when certain sums are given to 
the poor. Formerly, it was the custom to drink sack 
in the church, to the pious memory of Mr. Fisher, 
but this appears to have been discontinued for a 
considerable period. This Fisher was a jolly fellow, 
if all the stories are true which are related of him i 
as, besides the sack-drinking, he stipulated that the 
cordwainers should give a grand feast on the same 
day yearly to all their tenants. Wynkyn de Worde, 
the father of printing in England, lived in Fleet 
Street, at his messuage or inn, known by the sign of 
the Falcon. Whether it were the inn that stood on 
the site of Falcon Court, is not known with certainty, 
but most probably it was. 

On the same or southern side of Fleet Street is a' 
small square of modem erection, entered through an 
iron gateway, which is also called Serjeants* Inn, 
though not inhabited ex officio by either Serjeants or 
judges, like the inn already mentioned in Chancery 
Lane. It was inhabited by the Serjeants from, or per- 
haps prior to, the reign of Henry VI., until it was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1666. It was rebuilt in 
1670, by a volimtary subscription of the Serjeants, with 
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a handsome hall and chapel, and a spacious kitchen. 
The Amicable Assurance Society's offices stand on 
the site of the hall, and the inn or square itself was 
rebuilt in the early part of the present century. 

On the northern side of Fleet Street is the hand- 
some modem church of St. Dunstan's in the West, 
erected in the year 1831, from the design of Mr. 
Shaw. Over the door leading from the lobby 
into the corridor, is a plain circular tablet, supported 
by angels, on which are inscribed the following, in 
Tudor characters: — ^^The foundation-stone of this 
church was laid on the 27th day of July, 1831, and 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty God on the 
31st day of January, 1833. John Shaw, Esq., archi- 
tect; who died July 30th, 1832, the 12th day after 
i ts external completion, and in the 57th year of his 
age. To his memory this tablet is- here placed by 
the inhabitants of this parish." Its appearance is 
chaste and elegant, and altogether superior to the 
old edifice which it replaced. A church is^mentioned 
in this place so early as the year 1237, when it 
belonged to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster, 
and was given by them to King Henry III. The 
old church, which will be long remembered by the 
people of London, from the two figures armed with 
clubs that struck the hour, was supposed to have been 
at least four hundred and twenty years old, when it 
was pulled down. It escaped the great fire of 1666; 
and was handsomely repaired in the year 1701. In , 
1766, shortly after the demolition of the city gates, 
a statue of Queen Elizabeth was placed over the 
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east end of the church, with the folio whig inscription: 
— ^^tliis statue of Queen Elizabeth formerly stood 
on the west side of Ludgate. That gate having 
been taken down in 1760, to open the street, it was 
given by the city to Sir Francis Gosling, Knight, and 
Alderman of this ward, who caused it to be placed 
here/' This statue, which was removed for many 
years prior to the erection of the present edifice, has 
been cleaned and replaced in its original position. 
The celebrated Romaine, author of " The Life, 
Walk, and Triumph of Faith," was lecturer of this 
church. He was appointed yi 1749, and here it 
was that he first excited that great degree of public 
attention which he ever after held. A division 
occurred between Mr. Romaine and the rector of 
the church; and many impediments being thrown 
in his way by the latter, he often preached by the 
light of a single candle which he held in his hand. 
The crowds of persons, however, who flocked to 
hear him, were so great, as to cause disturbances in 
the street; and Malcolm states that during this 
period, the pew-opener's place was worth 50Z. per 
annum. He was the author of many theological 
treatises; but none are so well known as the *'Life, 
Walk, and Triumph of Faith,'* on which his popu- 
larity as an author now mainly rests. 

A narrow court by the side of the church leads 
to Clifford's Inn, so called from the ancient family 
of that name, who were its former possessors. It 
was demised in the year 1337 by the widow of 
Robert de Clifford, to students of the common law. 
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at a yearly rent of lOZ., and afterwards to Nicholas 
Sulyard, Esq., for a yearly rent of Al. and a premium 
of 600/. The society of Cliflford^s Inn is governed 
by a principal and twelve rulers. It was in the hall 
of this inn that the judges sat after the great fire 
of 1666, to determine causes between claimants, 
arising out of that calamity. 

Clifford's Inn communicates with Fetter Lane, 
anciently called Fewterer's Lane, of which the pre- 
sent name appears to be a corruption. Fewterers 
were a sort of idle and disorderly persons, described 
by Stow, and who frequented this neighbourhood: 
the word is probably slang of ancient date. Stow 
says the lane led through to gardens; but at the 
time he wrote, " it was built through on botli sides 
with many fair houses." 

In Fetter Lane resided that celebrated leather- 
seller of the times of the Revolution, known by the 
name o$ ** Praise-God-Barebones,'' and who has be- 
queathed his name to one of Cromw^ell's parliaments. 
The leather-seller had a brother, who chose a still 
more extraordinary prefix to his, — '^ If Christ had 
not died for you, you had been damned, Barebones.'^ 
This, however, was rather too long a name for ordi- 
nary people, and they made an abbreviation to suit 
him, and called him " Damned Barebones.'* This 
fanatic appears to have been a man of substance, in 
a worldly point of view. He inhabited the same 
house in Fetter Lane for twenty-five years ; and paid 
a rent of 40/. per annum — a very considerable rental 
in the seventeenth century. 
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The house m Flower-de-luce (Fleur-de-lis) Court, 
at the right-hand comer, entering from Fetter Lane, 
was once inhabited by the infamous Mrs. Brownrigg, 
whose execution for the murder of Mary Clifford, her 
apprentice, made so much noise in London in 1 767, 
James Brownrigg, the husband, who was a painter, 
and his son John, were taken into custody along with 
Mrs. Brownrigg, for the cruelties inflicted on the 
child. It was proved in evidence, however, that 
the vrife was by far the most culpable ; that she used 
to strip the child naked, and tie her to a staple in the 
wall, and, in this helpless condition, beat her with 
canes and horsewhips. The cellar in which the 
girl was confined is still shown, as well as the iron 
grating whence her doleful cries were heard by the 
neighbours. 

The father was convicted of ill-using the girl, 
but in a minor degree, and sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment in Newgate. The son was found 
guilty of similar barbarity to another girl, named 
Mary Mitchell, whom he had whipped naked three 
successive days with a horsewhip, once for his own 
gratification, and twice by order of his mother. He 
was also sentenced to six months' imprisonment, and 
made to find securities for his good behaviour for 
seven years. Mrs. Brownrigg, who absconded after 
the coroner's jury returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against her, was apprehended at Wandsworth. 
Her trial was the chief topic of conversation in 
London for many weeks; and on the day of her 
execution at Tyburn (September 14th, 1767), the 
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crowd was greater than had been remembered since 
the days of Tnrpin and Jack Sheppard, and several 
persons were seriously injured by the pressure. 

The chapel of the United Brethren, or Moravians, 
in Fetter Lane, was the meeting-house of the cele- 
brated Thomas Bradbury. During the riots that 
occurred on the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, this chapel 
was assaulted by the mob and dismantled, the 
preacher himself escaping with some difficulty. The 
other meeting-houses that suffered on this occasion 
were those of Daniel Burgess, in New Court, Carey 
Street; Mr. Earl, in Hanover Street, Long Acre; 
Mr. Taylor's, Leather Lane; Mr. Wright's, Great 
Carter Lane; and Mr. Hamilton's, in St. John's 
Square, Clerkenwell. With the benches and pulpits 
of several of these, the^ mob, after conducting Dr. 
Sacheverel in triumph to his lodgings in the Temple, 
made a bonfire in the midst of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
around which they danced with shouts of ^' High 
Church and Sacheverel," and swearing if they found 
Daniel Burgess, that they would roast him in his 
own pulpit in the middle of the pile. 

In Fleet Street, opposite the entrance to Shoe 
Lane, there formerly stood one of the conduits that 
supplied London with water, before Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton conceived the gigantic plan to which posterity 
is so much indebted to him. The water was con- 
veyed in leaden pipes from Tyburn, and the conduit 
or head at Shoe Lane was finished in 1471. In 
Stow's "Survey,'' it is stated that in 1478 the 
inhabitants of Fleet Street obtained permission to 
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construct two large cisterns, the one to be set up at 
the conduit, and the other at Fleet Bridge. The 
one opposite Shoe Lane was considered a hand- 
some piece of work in those days. " Upon it/' says 
Stow, " was a fair tower of stone, garnished with 
the image of St. Christopher on the top, and angels 
round about lower down, with sweetly sounding bells 
before them, whereupon, by an engine placed in the 
tower, they, divers hours of the day and night, with 
hammers chimed such an hymn as was appointed." 
This conduit was rebuilt with a larger cistern, at 
the expense of the city, in 1589. In the triumphal 
progress of Queen Anne Boleyn through the city of 
London, on her way to Westminster to be crowned, 
pageants, as they were called, of various kinds, were 
set up at all the conduits in her way, of which the 
principal were in Comhill, Cheapside, and the one 
opposite to Shoe Lane, in Fleet Street ; all of these 
were newly gilt and adorned for the occasion, and 
those at Cheapside and Comhill were made to run 
with wine instead of water. At the Comhill conduit, 
Stow informs us that a poet sat to recite a new 
ballad in her praise as she passed. The conduit in 
Fleet Street, we learn from the same authority, was 
newly painted, and all the angels had their faces 
washed, and were made to look decent and becoming 
on the august occasion. Upon the conduit was a 

• 

tower with four turrets, and in each turret stood a 
child representing a cardinal virtue. Each of these 
made a speech to the fair young bride who had won 
the heart of the mighty monarch, but who little 
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thought how sad would be the end of it all, pro- 
mising never to leave her as long as she lived, and 
to aid and comfort her always. '* In the midst of 
the tower" (we give the words of the annalist) ** was 
such several solemn instruments^ that it seemed to 
be an heavenly noise, and was much regarded and 
praised, and besides this, the conduit ran wine, claret 
and white, all the afternoon ; so she with all her com- 
pany and the mayor, rode forth to Temple Bar, which 
was newly painted and repaired, where stood also 
divers singing men and children, till she came to 
Westminster Hall, which was richly hanged with 
cloth of arras." 

Shoe Lane is a narrow and dirty avemie leading 
to Holbom Hill; but, dirty as it is, it abounds in 
reminiscences which are worth recalling, and will 
well repay the visit of the contemplative man. All 
the plot of groxmd to the back of Fleet Street 
between Shoe Lane and Chancery Lane, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, consisted of gardens, with a 
cottage here and there, the ground being intersected 
by those two lanes, and Fetter Lane, as at present. 
In the time of Henry V., Edmund, son of Sir Robert 
Ferrars de Chartley, held eight cottages in Shoe 
Lane. The only respectable house in the district 
was the town residence of the Bishop of Bangor, 
which existed here so early as 1 378, as may be seen 
by an extract from the patent rolls of the forty- 
eighth year of Edward III., in which, m barbarous 
Latin, the Bishop of Bangor is described as having 
*^ unum messuag; unam placeam terracy ac unam gar- 
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dinum cum aliis wdificm in Shoe Lane^ London.^^ A 
narrow passage, called Bangor Court, at the Holbom 
end of the lane, and immediately behind St. Andrew's 
Church, marks the site of this mansion. In the year 
1647, the house and grounds were purchased of the 
trustees for the sale of bishops' lands, by Sir John 
Barkstead, knight, with the intention, apparently, of 
pulling down the house, and building streets upon 
the site. Sir John did not carry this resolution into 
effect, but in the act of parliament passed in 1657, 
against the erection of new buildings, — ^for Oliver 
Cromwell appears to have shared the fears of 
Elizabeth and James L, that London would grow 
too large, — an exemption is made in his favour, in 
consequence of his having paid more for the ground 
than he would have done had he not been allowed 
to build. Sir John either lacked money or oppor- 
timity to do as he had proposed ; and at the Restora- 
tion, three years afterwards, the estate reverted to 
the see of Bangor. The bishop, however, did not 
inhabit it; the mansion was let out in parts to 
various tenants, and several mean houses were 
erected on the grounds. Mr. Brayley, in his " Lon- 
diniana," vol. ii. page 186, says a part of the garden 
with lime trees and a rookery existed in 1759. 
Every vestige of the mansion itself was destroyed 
during the autumn of 1828. It had been divided 
into numerous tenements, which were occupied by 
two or three hundred persons, chiefly Irish, of the 
lowest class. 
. The present edifice, known as Bangor House, is 
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now occupied as the printing establishment oi* Messrs. 
Bentley, Wilson, and Fley. 

At the extremity of Shoe Lane, and fronting Hol- 
born, stands the church of St. Andrew's. It is a 
rectory, originally in the gift of the abbots of Ber- 
mondsey, from whom it was taken by Henry VIII., 
at the dissolntion of the religions houses. It was be- 
stowed upon the lord chancellor, Thomas Wriothes- 
ley, earl of Southampton, the town residence of 
whose family stood higher np Holbom, on the spot 
where is now the King's Arms public-house. From the 
possession of the Earls of Southampton it descended 
by marriage to the Dnke of Montague. The present 
edifice was rebuilt in 1687, under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Christopher Wren. Among the per- 
, sons buried here must be mentioned the Lord - 
Chancellor Wriothesley; and, " without a stone 
to mark the spot," the unhappy poet Chatter- 
ton. He had lodgings in Brook Street, Hol- 
bom. Among the eminent rectors of this church 
have been Bishops Bancroft and Stillingfleet,*and 

Tlr. Sa(>hftVftrftl. A ^Tiarnr'tfJpiHtif^ at/irv of Dean 
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hope, he wrote to Swift, with whom he had a very 
slight acquaintance, begging him to intercede with 
the government on his behalf. The dean took the 
letter to Lord Bolingbroke, who began to abuse 
Sacheverel, calling him a busy intermeddling fellow 
and an incendiary, who had set the kingdom in a 
flame which could not be extinguished, and who there- 
fore deserved censure instead of reward . To which 
Swift replied (we quote the story from the supple- 
ment to Swift's works) , ** True, my lord, but let me 
tell you a short story. In a sea-fight in the reign of 
Charles II., there was a bloody engagement between 
the £ngUsh and Dutch fleets, in the heat of which a 
Scotch seaman was bit very severely by a louse in 
his neck, which he caught, and stooping down to 
crack it between his nails, many of the sailors near 
him had their heads taken off* by a chain-shot from 
the enemy, which scattered their blood and brains 
about him. On this he had compassion on poor 
louse, returned him to his place, and bade him live 
there at discretion ; for as he had saved his life, he 
was bound in gratitude to preserve his in return.^' 
The recital of this put Lord Bolingbroke into a fit of 
laughter, who, when it was over, said, ** the louse 
shall have the living, for your story," and soon after 
Sacheverel was presented to it. 

Pennant relates a curious anecdote of Sacheverel 
and the learned Whiston, translator of Josephus. 
*' Sacheverel," says he, ^' had the chance of meeting in 
his parish a person as turbulent as himself, the noted 
Mr. Whiston. That singular character took it into 

VOL. II. F 
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his head to disturb the doctor while he was in his 
pnlpit, venting some doctrine contrary to the opinion 
of that heterodox man ;'* the doctor, if we are to be- 
lieve Pennant's story, and he gives us no authority 
for it, descended from his pulpit in great wrath and 
turned Whiston out of the church. 

In Gunpowder Alley, leading from Shoe Lane, 
lived for a short period, and died, another poet, 
almost as unhappy in his end as poor Chatterton. 
Richard Lovelace, once, as Anthony k Wood des- 
cribes him, " the most amiable and beautiful person 
that eyes ever beheld; a person also of innate 
modesty, virtue, and courtly deportment," died here, 
in a state little removed from beggary, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. He was the eldest son of Sir 
William Lovelace, of Woolwich, and nephew of Lord 
Lovelace, and inherited a considerable fortune. He 
mined himself, however, in the service of Charles I., 
and otherwise lived beyond his means. He was the 
darling of the ladies, wherever he appeared, and was 
beloved by one Lucy Sacheverel (no relative of the 
doctor's family, as far as has been ascertained), who 
joined to the attractions of her beauty, those of a 
large fortune. This lady, hearing that he died of a 
wound he received at the aege of Dunkirk, and not 
■ taking much pains to verify the rumour, soon after- 
wards married another. This is the lady whom he 
addresses as Lucasta, in an elegant song written to 
her "on his going to the wars," of which the com- 
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*' Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde^ 
That from the mmnerie 
Of thy chaste heart and quiet mind 
To warre and armes I flie. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As thou too shalt adore, 
I could not love thee, deare, so much, 

Loyed I not honour more.'' 

On his return to England he was imprisoned by 
the parliament. ''On his release," says Hasted in 
his ** History of Kent," ** having consumed all his 
estate, he grew very melancholy (which at length 
brought him to a consumption), became very poor in 
body and purse ; was the object of charity ; went in 
ragged cloaths (whereas, when he was in glory he 
wore cloth of gold and silver) ; and mostly lodged in 
obscure and dirty places, more befitting the worst of 
beggars and poorest of servants." His last lodging 
was in Gimpowder Alley, where he died in 1658, and 
he was buried at the west end of St, Bride's church- 
yard. He wrote a tragedy called the *' Soldier" — his 
own life might have afforded him materials ; — and a 
comedy called the '* Scholar," for which also his 
own career might have given him a subject, for he 
was both a soldier and a scholar ; and several tender 
songs, one of which, ** To Althea, from Prison," will 
live, says Mr. Southey, **a8 long as the English lan- 
guage." A little avenue leading from this alley is 
called Love Court ; and Dr. Hughson, in his " Survey 
of London," suggests that the name was probably 
Lovelace Court, originally so called from the unfor- 
tunate poet. 

p2 
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In Gunpowder Alley resided Evans the astrologer, 

the friend and instructor of that arch quack, Lilly, 

immortalised as Sydrophel in Butler's ** Hudibras/^ 

Lilly, in his amusing memoirs, says it was by mere 

accident that he came to study astrology. He had 

formerly been a servant in the employ of one Gilbert 

Wright, upon whose death he married his widow, a 

young woman who had been thrice married to old 

men, but who resolved, as Lilly says, to be *^ cozened^' 

no more into the commission of such a folly. Being m i 

comfortable circumstances with her, and not very 

well knowing what to do with his leisure, he looked 

about for a pursuit. It happened one Sunday, in 

1632, as he and a magistrate's clerk were discoursing 

together before divine service, the latter chanced to 

observe that a man of his acquaintance named Evans 

"was a great scholar — ^nay, so learned, he could 

make an almanack." It had always been Lilly's 

ambition to make an almanack ; and he immediately 

expressed a wish to make the acquaintance of Mr. 

Evans. They went accordingly to Gunpowder Alley 

one day on the following week. Lilly shall describe 

his visit in his own words : ** When we came to his 

house, he, having been drunk the night before, was 

upon his bed, if it be lawful to call that a bed 

whereon he then lay. He roused up himself, and 

after some con>plimente, he was content to instruct 

me in astrology. I attended his best opportunities 

for seven or eight weeks, in which time I could set 

a figure perfectly. Books he had not any, except 

^ Haly de Judiciis Astrorum,' and * Orriganus's 
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Ephemerides ;' so that, as often as I entered his 
house, I thought I was in the wilderness. Now 
sometliing of the man. — He was by birth a Welsh- 
man, a master of arts, and in sacred orders. He had 
formerly had a cure of souls in Staffordshire ; but 
now was come to try his fortunes in London, being 
in a manner enforced to fly for some ofiences very 
scandalous, committed by him in those parts where 
he had lately lived ; for he gave his judgment upon 
things lost, the only shame of astrology. He was 
the most saturnine person my eyes ever beheld, either 
before I practised or since ; of a middle stature, 
broad forehead, beetle-browed, thick-shouldered, 
flat-nosed, full lips, down-looked, black, curly, stiff* 
hair, splay-footed. To give him his rights, he had 
the most piercing judgment, naturally, upon a ques- 
tion of theft, and many other questions, that I ever 
met withal ; yet for money he would willingly give 
contrary judgments; was much addicted to de- 
bauchery, and then very abusive and quarrelsome, 
seldom without a black eye, or one mischief or 
another.'' We have been thus particular in our 
description of this fellow, as the type of a class that 
once swarmed in London, and is far from being 
extinct even at this day. Ehiring the seventeenth 
century, they carried on their calling without any 
concealment. As at that period almost every house 
had its sign-— very requisite in the absence of num- 
bers—so the fortune-tellers had theirs, and it was 
generally the " Golden Ball." The notorious Dr. 
Forman, concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas 
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Overbury, practised at the Golden Ball in Lambeth 
Marsh. Another sign common with the fraternity 
was Friar Bacon's head ; and almost eqoally popular 
was the *• Merlin's head.'* All these fellows, to uae 
the words of Butler in his description of Lilly, were— 

^' Men who foretold whatsoever was 
By consequence to come te pass ;--~ 
As death of great men, alterations. 
Diseases, battles, inundations ; 
Or searched a planet's house to know 
Who broke and robbed a house below ; 
Examined Venus and the Moon, 
To find who stole a silver spoon.** 

In the county towns of England, especially in York- 
shire and Lancashire, a similar class of persons exist ; 
and every now and then the exposure in the news- 
papers of some case of gross roguerj on one side, 
and credulity on the other, astonishes people of 
superior education, and makes them ask themselves 
if they live in the nineteenth century. The back i 

dirty districts of Lambeth and Southwark are not ! 

without their practitioners of both sexes ; and at a \ 

coroner's inquest held on the body of a woman who 
died suddenly at her lodgings in Arlington Street, 
Lambeth, it was given in evidence that she gained 
her living in this manner, and that her customers 
were not confined to the lower classes of society 
amongst whom she resided, but that she was 
often visited by ladies of wealth and station. It is 
not easy, however, to discover these practitioners, 
for they have the fear of the treadmill before their 
eyes, and are obliged to be cautious. 
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On the eastern side of Shoe Lane, is the New Fleet 
Market, which was formerly held in the middle of the 
now clear and open thoroughfare of Farringdon Street, 
but which, being found a great inconvenience to the 
traffic, was removed here in 1829. As its contem- 
plation offers few attractions to stay the steps of a 
rambler, we continue our course down Shoe Lane, 
and are once more on the north side of Fleet Street. 
There are a great number of small courts or alleys 
branching from this side, of which it vn31 be neces- 
sary to speak, and we will therefore take them alto- 
getlier. This district was the principal part of the 
ancient Saxon city of London. It was nearly all 
burnt down in the year 982. Stow, in his "Annals," 
recording the event, says, *^ Great part of London 
was burnt, which city had at this time most build- 
ings from Ludgate towards Westminster, and little 
or none where the heart of the city now is, except in 
divers places was housing that stood without order.'* 
The district has been always densely peopled ; and 
some of the courts seem so close and narrow as 
scarcely to afford breathing room to a healthy per- 
son. The most famous of these courts is Bolt Court, 
so long inhabited by Samuel Johnson. We have 
already spoken of him so frequently, that it is need- 
less to mention more than the mere fact of his resi- 
dence here. The house itself which he inhabited 
exists no more. The accomplished author of the 
^* Pleasures of Memory,'* who has enriched the Eng- 
lish language with so many fine effusions of his 
genius, relates that, when he was a boy of fourteen. 
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he had a violent desire to see the great lexicographer, \ 

who was then the acknowledged head of English lite- 
rature. He did not know him, nor was he acquainted 
with any one who had that advantage ; and in this 
emergency he determined to introduce himself, with 
the hope that the visit of so young an admirer would 
prove its own excuse. He went accordingly to Bolt 
Court; but when he had got his hand upon the 
knocker, his heart failed him, and hie came away, 
and never renewed the attempt. They never met ; 
and, as lovers of Kterary history, we may be per- 
mitted to regret that they did not. Pope had a 
similar desire to see and know Dryden, but with a 
happier result. Johnson, in narrating the visit of 
Pope — then twelve years of age — to Dryden, in the 
coffee-house, says, " Who does not wish that Dryden 
could have knovm the value of the homage that was 
paid him, and foreseen the future greatness of his 
young admirer ?" And the reader of this anecdote 
will be tempted to indulge in the same exclamation. 

Bolt Court is also well knovra as being the place 
of residence of the celebrated William Cobbett, and 
where he wrote, printed^ and published his *' Regis- 
ter,'' and dealt in flower-seeds and Indian corn. His 
well-known " Register," which died with its author, 
was the last work of its kind, — sl sort of hybrid 
between the pamphlet and the newspaper, which, 
whatever may have been its success, is not likely to 
be imitated or revived. 

Among the other courts branching off Fleet Street 
is Crane Court, at the extremity of which stands the 
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Scottish Hospital, incorporated in the reign of Charles 
IT., for the relief of poor Scotch people resident in 
London. It affords weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
allowances, and medical relief when necessary, to 
the objects of its bounty ; and also sends them home 
to Scotland when desired. The institution dates its 
first incorporation from the year 1665, and its 
re-incorporation from 1775. It is now under the 
presidency of the Duke of Sutherland. 

The only other courts in Fleet Street worthy of 
record are Johnson's Court and Wine Office Court. 
In the former, Dr. Johnson resided for many years, 
and Goldsmith had lodgings in the latter for a short 
time. 

Fleet Street was the scene of the annual grand 
procession and burning of the pope in the reign of 
Charles II. After the discovery of the Meal-tub 
Plot, as it was called, this annual mummery was per- 
formed with additional pomp and ceremony. The 
day was the 17th of November, the anniversary of 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth — ^then observed s& 
a Protestant festival. Black friars, black, white, 
and grey bishops, cardinals, and, finally, the pope 
himself, formed the procession, which was headed by 
a man on horseback personating the dead body of 
Sir Edmonbury Godfrey, whose mysterious death 
at that time exercised the imaginations and infiamed 
the passions of the people of England. The pope 
was tricked out in grotesque habiliments, and a 
representative of the devil, as his prime minister, sat 
on his shoulders, and hopped from ear to ear, as if 
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whispering evil counsels. The procession began at 
Bishopsgate and ended in Fleet Street, ^where the 
final ceremony of the burning took place. It is 
described by an eye-witness, who saw it from the 
windows of a tavern. Roger North thus writes in 
his " Examen :''-^ 

"When the day of execution was come, all the 
shrew fools of the town had made sure of places, 
and towards the evening there was a great clatter 
in the streets with takmg down of glass windows, 
and faces began to show themselves thereat, and the 
hubbub was great with the shoals of people come 
there to take or seek accommodation. For the greater 
amusement of the people, somebody got up to the 
statue of Queen Elizabeth in the niche of Temple 
Bar, and set her face out like a heathen idol. A 
bright shield was hung upon her arm, and a spear 
put in or leaned upon the other hand, and lamps' 
and candles were put about on the wall of the niche 
to enlighten her person, that the people might have 
a foil view of the deity that, like the goddess Pallas, 
stood there as the object of the solemn sacrifice about 
to be made. There seemed to be an inscription 
upon the shield, but I could not get near enougii to 
discern what it was, and divers other decorations. 
I could fix in no nearer part than the Green Dragon 
Tavern, below in Fleet Street ; but before I settled 
in my quarter, I rounded the crowd, to observe as 
well as I could what was doing, and saw much, but 
afterwards heard more, of the hard battles and skir- 
mishes that were maintained from the windows and 
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balconies^ of several parties with one another, and 
the floor, as the fancy of the whig and tory incited*~ 
all which were managed with the artillery of sqnibe, 
whereof thousands of volleys went off, to the great 
expense of powder and paper, and profit of the poor 
manufacturers, for the price of ammunition rose 
continually, and the whole trade could not supply 
the consumption of an hour or two. 

^^When we had posted ourselves at windows, 
expecting the play to begin, it was very dark ; but 
we could perceive the street to fill, and the hum of 
the crowd grew louder and louder ; and at length, 
with help of some lighta below, we could discern, 
not only upwards towards the bar, where the squib- 
war was maintained, but downwards towards Fleet 
Bridge, the whole street was crowded with people^ 
which made that which followed seem very strange ; 
for, about eight at night, we heard a din from below, 
which came up the street, continually increasing, till 
we could perceive a motion, and that was a row of 
stout fellows, that came, shouldered together, cross 
the street, from wall to wall on each side. How the 
people melted away I cannot tell ; but it was plain 
that those fellows made clear board, as if they had 
swept the street for what was to come after. They 
went along like a wave; and it was wonderful 
to see how the crowd made way. I suppose the 
good people were willing to give obedience to lawfhi 
authority. Behind this wave (which, as all the rest, 
had many lights attending), there was a vacancy, 
but it filled apace, till another like wave came up ; 
and so four or five of these waves passed, one after 
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another; and then we discerned more numerous 
ligfhtS; and throats were opened with hoarse and 
tremendous noise ; and with that advanced a pageant, 
borne along above the heads of the crowd, and upon 
it sat an huge pope, in pontificalibuSy in his chair, 
with a seasonable attendance for state ; but liis pre- 
mier minister, that shared most of his ear, was If 
Signor Diavolo, a nimble little fellow, in a proper 
dress, that had a strange dexterity in climbing' and 
winding about the chair, from one of the pope's eare 
to the other. 

"The next pageant was a parcel of Jesuits; and 
after that (for there was always a decent space 
between them) came another, with some ordinary 
persons with halters, as I took it, about their necks; 
and one, with a stenterophonic tube, sounded, 
* Abhorrers! Abhorrers!' most infernally; and, last/y, 
came one, with a single person upon it, which, some 
said, was the pamphleteer. Sir Roger L'Estrange, 
some the King of France, some the Duke of York ; 
but, certainly it was a very complaisant, civil gentle- 
man, like the former, that was douig what every- 
body pleased to hav6 him, and taking all in good 
part, went on his way to the fire." 

A more detailed account of the most famous of 
these pope-burnings is quoted by Mr. Brayley in his 
** Londiniana," vol. iv. p. 74. It is too long for 
insertion here, but an abridgment of it may be 
found interesting. It is from a rare pamphlet, 
entitled *^ The Burning of the Pope at Temple Bar 
in London." " Upon the 17th of November (1679) 
the bells began to ring about three o'clock in the 
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fnorning, in the city of London, and several honour- 
able and worthy gentlemen belonging to the Temple, 
as well as to the city, (remembering the burning both 
of Londo^ and the Temple, which was apparently 
executed by popish villainy,) were pleased to be at 
the charge of an extraordinary triumph, in commemo- 
ration of that blessed Protestant queen (Elizabeth), 
which was as follows. In the evening of the said 
day, all things being prepared, the solemn procession 
began from Moorgate, and so to Bishopsgate Street, 
and down Houndsditch to Aldgate, through Leaden- 
hall Street, Comhill, by the Royal Exchange, through 
Cheapside, to Fleet Street, in order following : — 

Ist. Marched six whiffieriy to clear the way, in pioneer caps and 
red waistcoats. 

2nd. A belhnan, ringing his bell, and, with a doleful voice, 
crying all the way, 'Remember Justice Grodfrej/ 

3rd. A dead body, representing Justice Godfrey in the habit he 
usually wore (a decent black habit), and the cravat wherewith he 
was murdered, about his neck, with spots of blood on his wrists, 
breast, and shirt, and white gloves on his hands, his face pale and 
wan; riding upon a white horse, and one of his murderers behind 
him to keep him from &lling, in the same manner as he was carried 
to Primrose Hill. 

4th. A priest came next in a surplice and a cope embroidered 
with dead men's bones, and skulls, and skeletons, who gave out 
pardons very plentifully to all that woiild murder Protestants, and 
proclaiming it meritorious. 

5th. Then a priest alone with a great silver cross. 

6th. Four carmeHte friars in white and black habits. 

7th. Four grey friars in the proper habits of their order. 

8th. Six Jesuits carrying bloody daggers. 

9th. Four wind musicians, called the waits, playing all the way. 

10th. Four bishops in purple, with lawn sleeves, with golden 
crosses on their breasts, and crosiers in their hands. 

11th. Four other bishops in pontificalibus, with surplices and 
rich embroidered copes, and golden mitres on their heads. 
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12th. Six cardinals in scarlet robes and caps. 

13th. Then followed the pope's cliief physician, with Jesuit's 
powder in one hand and an urinal in the other. 

14th. Two priests in surplices, with two golden crosses. 

Lastly, the pope himself, in a lofty glorious pageant, representing 
a chair of state, covered with scarlet richly embroidered and 
fringed, and bedecked with golden balls and crosses. At his feet a 
cushion of State and two boys in surplices, with white silk banners 
painted with red crosses and bloody consecrated daggers for 
murdering Protestant kings and princes, with an.inoense pot before 
them censing his holiness, who was arrayed in a splendid scarlet 
gown lined throughout with ermine and richly daubed with gold 
and silver lace. On his head a triple crown of gold, and a glorious 
collar of gold and precious stones, St. Peter's keys, a number of 
beads, agnus deis, and other Catholic trumpery. At his back, his 
holiness's privy coimciUor, the degraded seraph (anglicef the devil), 
frequently caressing, hugging, and whispering to him, and often- 
times instructing him aloud to destroy lus majesty, to forge a 
Protestant plot, and to fire the city again, to which purpose he held 
an infernal torch in his hand. 

" The whole procession was attended with one hun- 
dred and fifty flambeaux and lights by order, but as 
many more came in volunteers as made up some 
thousands. Never were the balconies, windows, and 
houses more numerously lined, or the streets closer 
thronged with multitudes of people, all expressing 
their abhorrence of popery, with continual shouts and 
acclamations ; so that it is modestly computed, that 
in the whole progress there could not be fewer than 
two hundred thousand spectators. 

*'Thxis with a slow and solemn state they proceeded 
to Temple Bar, where with innumerable swarms the 
houses seemed to be converted into heaps of men 
and women and children, for whose diversion there 
were provided great quantities of excellent fire- 
works. 
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" Temple Bar being, smce its rebuilding, adorned 
with four stately statues, namely, those of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James, on the inward or eastern 
side fronting the city, and those of King Charles 1st, 
of blessed memory, and our present gracious sove- 
reign (whom God in mercy to these nations long pre- 
serve-!), on the outside, facing towards Westminster ; 
the statue of Queen Elizabeth was, in regard to 
the day, provided with a crown of gilded laurel, and 
in her hand a golden shield, with the motto * The 
Protestant Religion and Magna Charta,' and flam* 
beaux placed before it. The pope being brought 
up near thereunto, the following song, alluding to 
the posture of these statues, was sung in parts, be- 
tween one representing the English cardinal (Philip 
Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk, made a car- 
dinal in 1675,) and others representing the people : — 

'CABDIKJLL KOBFOLK. 

From York to London town we come 

To talk of popish ire, 
To reconcile you all to Rome, 

And prevent Smithfield fire. 

PLBBEIAKS. 

Cease, cease, thou Norfolk cardinal ! 

See, yonder stands Queen Bess, 
Who saved our souls from popish thrall, 

O Queen Bess ! Queen Bess ! Queen Bess ! 

Your popish plot and Smithfield threat 

We do not fear at ail, 
For lo ! beneath Queen Bess's feet. 

You fall! you&ll! you&U! 
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*TiB true, our king's on *tother side, • 

A looking t'wards Whitehall, 
But, could we bring him roundabout, 

He*d counterplot you alL 

Then down with James, and up with Charles, 

On good Queen Bess's side. 
That all true commons, lords, and earls. 

May wish him a fruitful bride. 

Now God preserve great Charles our king. 

And eke all honest men. 
And traitors all to justice bring, 

Amen! amen! amen!* 

** Then the throngmg spectatx)rs were entertained for 
some time with ingenious fire-works; and a vast fire 
being prepared just over against the Inner Temple 
Gate, his holiness, after some compliments and reluc- 
tsmces, was decently toppled from all his grandeur 
into the impartial (infernal) flames, the crafty devil 
leaving his infallibilitiship in the lurch, and laughing 
as heartily at his ignominious end as subtle Jesuits 
do at the ruin of bigoted lay catholics, whom tliem- 
selves have drawn in. This act of justice was at- 
tended with a prodigious' shout, that might be heard 
far beyond Somerset House (the residence of the 
queen and her catholic household); and 'twas believed 
the echo of its continued reverberations, before it 
ceased, reached Scotland (where the Duke of York 
then was), France, and even Rome itself, damping 
them all with a dreadful astonishment." 

Roger North states that from these processions the 
now common word of moh was first introduced into 
the English language. In his ^* Examen," already 
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quoted, page 574, he says, speaking of the Green 
Ribbon Club, the members of which were at the pains 
and cost of organizing this annual mummery, *^ The 
rabble first changed their title, and were called the 
mob — the assemblies of this club. It was their beast 
of burthen, and called first mobile vulgusy but fell 
naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and is 
ever since become proper English." 

These mock processions^ renewed every year, were 
greatly to the distaste of the court of Charles II. ; 
and in November, 1682, the lord mayor and sherifls 
were ordered to attend the king in council, when 
they were strictly commanded to prevent all such 
riotous disorders, and warned that, if they permitted 
them, the offence would be considered as that of the 
whole body corporate, and punished accordingly. 
The lord mayor, however, represented that such was 
the ^* ardour of the people against popery/' that it 
would be dangerous to interfere ; and the king being 
sensible from the sad experience of every day, that 
upon this subject his people were in a state of high 
excitement, resolved not to interfere, but to station 
troops of horse at convenient distances, to be ready 
in case of any sudden and alarming outbreak of 
popular fury. The annual saturnalia was kept up 
until the expulsion of James IL, when it died 
away ; leaving the national hatred of popery to vent 
itself upon the 5th of November, instead of the 17th, 
and upon the effigies of Guy Fawkes, instead of those 
of his holiness of Rome. 
One of the most prominent objects to the gaze of 
VOL. If. a 
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the pedestrian who looks upon the memorabilia of 
Fleet Street, is the fine spire of St Bride's steeple, 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren, that great chnrch 
builder of the seventeenth century. The edifice is I 

dedicated to St. Bridget, of which St. Bride's is the \ 

popular corruption. St. Bridget is said to have been i 

an Irish saint, and has given name not only to this j 

church, but to the spring adjoining, and the once 
royal hospital of Bridewell, now the city house of 
correction, of which we shall speak hereafter- The 
church that formerly stood here was very small, as 
we learn firom the authority of Stow. It was 
burned down in the great fire of 1666, and rebuilt 
from the plan of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1680. It 
has been several times repaired and beautified ; and 
in 1796 was thoroughly renovated by authority of 
an act of parliament. The steeple was greatly 
injured by a thunder storm on the 18th of June, 1764, 
and large stones were displaced by the electric fluid 
and hurled into Fleet Street, to the great danger ai 
the passengers and the adjoining houses. The 
illuminated clock was one of the first of those con« 
veniences which have, since the year 1830, become 
so common in London. 

The present handsome avenue or opening from 
Fleet Street, which allows a full view of this fine 
spire, owes its origin to accident. On the 14th of 
November, 1824, a fire broke out in the house of 
Mr. Bond, a linendraper, which communicated to 
the house of Mr. Hill, a chemist, and six others, 
which were completely destroyed. It was this fire 
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that cleared away the houses obstructing the view ; 
and the opening was considered so advantageous; that 
it was determined to take advantage of it in the 
re-building. 

In the churchyard are buried Richard Lovelace, 
whose fate we have already dwelt upon ; Richard- 
son, the author of ** Pamela," and John Nichols, 
author of the ** History of Leicestershire.'* The 
Earl of Dorset, upon condition that the parishioners 
would not bury in the south churchyard opposite his 
mansion, granted a parcel of ground on the side of 
Fleet Ditch, for a new burial-place. A sad event 
happened in this churchyard in April 1840. From 
the immense number of burials that take place in 
this small piece of ground, to the great danger of 
the living that swarm around, it is found necessary 
to dig very deep graves, in which the coffins are 
placed one above the other in layers of twenty or 
thirty. There is not an inch of room to be wasted, 
in consequence of this disgraceful custom of interring 
the dead in cities; and the assistant grave-digger, 
being engaged at this labour, and making a deep 
grave parallel with another, that had been filled 
up to the very brim, the weight of the coffins 
in the adjoining grave caused the ground to give 
way, and the unfortunate man was biuied alive 
under their weight. It took several men four hours 
to extricate him, when he was of course quite dead. 
The subject excited the attention of the legislature, 
and some sensible remarks were made on the offen- 
aveness of the practice, so prevalent in London, 

02 
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of burying all the dead in the very heart of crowded 
districts. 

In St- Bride's churchyard, Milton took lodgmgs 
on his return from London- His apartments were in 
the house of one Russell, a tailor ; and Milton here 
commenced the education of John nd Edward 
Philips, his sister's sons. Finding the rooms too 
small, he removed to Aldersgate Street, and took 
more scholars. 

Underneath the church wall is a pump, homely in | 

appearance, but nevertheless covering the site of, and j 

supplying the inhabitants around with water from, * 

the ancient St. Bride's well. From this very spring 
we may suppose Milton to have drunk, and the pump 
becomes entitled to our reverence- 
Bridewell, named originally from the same spring, 
— ^now the house of correction for the city of London 
—was formerly a royal palace, ^' It was buUt,'' says 
Pennant, ** prior to the reign of King John, and formed 
partly out of the remains of an ancient castle, the 
western Arx Palatina of the city, which stood near 
the little river Fleet, near to the Thames." From 
this time, until it was inhabited by Cardinal Wolsey, 
we hear very little of the palace of Bridewell. That 
prelate made it his occasional residence, with the 
permission of the sovereign. Henry convened all the 
abbots and othar heads of religious houses, English 
and foreign, and. Pennant says, "squeezed" out of 
them a hundred thousand pounds. With part of this 
sum the palace was rebuilt, and was set apart for the 
residence of the Emperor Charles V., on his visit to 
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England. The emperor, on his entry into London, 
was met at every step with pageants and rejoicings, 
and so conducted to the neighbouring palace of 
Blackfriars, his suite being disposed of in Bridewell, 
which, it would appear, the care of Henry had not 
been able to prepare for his reception in a suitable 
manner. A gallery of communication, crossing the 
Fleet Ditch, was made between the two palaces, and 
a passage cut through the city wall into the empe- 
ror's apartment. King Henry afterwards lodged in 
Bridewell; and Stow mentions several creations of 
peers that took place with great ceremony within ite 
walls. When the question of the divorce between 
Henry and his first queen began to be agitated, the 
king resided here, and here he received the pope's 
legate, Cardinal Campeius. "The cardinal/' says 
Stow, " came by long journeys into England, and 
much preparation was made to receive him trium- 
phantly into London ; but he was so sore vexed with 
the gout, that he refused all such solemnities, and 
desired that he might, witliout pomp, be conveyed to 
his lodgings, for his more quiet and rest : and so, on 
the 9th of October he came from St. Mary Overies 
by water, to the Bishop of Bath's palace vdthout 
Temple Bar, where he was visited by the Cardinal 
of York (Wolsey) and divers other estates and pre- 
lates ; and after he had rested him a season, he was 
brought to the king's presence at Bridewell by the 
Cardinal of York, and was carried in a chair be- 
tween four persons, for he was not able to stand." 
Here Henry, after an address from one Francisco, 
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secretary to the legate, and another from Doctor 
Foxe, tiie provost of Cambridge, made an oration, 
which the reader will find at length in Stow's 
" Annals." It concluded with an appeal which the 
king meant to be touching : ** He loved the queen 
still above all other women/' he said; he had no 
thought of the lovelier Ann Boleyn— oh no ! '* it whs 
all the effect of conscience." " If it be judged by 
the law of God," said he, " that she is my lawfiil 
wife, then was there never thing more acceptable to 
me in my life, both for the discharge of my con- 
science, and also for the good qualities which I know 
to be in her ; for I assure you all, that beades her 
noble parentage, of the which she is descended, as you 
all know, she is a woman of most gentleness, of most 
humility, of most buxomness, — ^yea, and of all good 
qualities appertaining to nobility, she is without com- 
parison, as I these twenty years almost have had the 
true experiment : so that if I were to marry again, if 
the marriage might be good, I would surely choose 
her above all other women. But, if it be deter- 
mined by judgment that our marriage was against 
God's law, and clearly void, then I shall not only 
sorrow the departing from so good a lady and 
loving companion, but much more lament and 
bewail my unfortimate chance, that I have so long 
lived in adultery, to God's great displeasure, and 
have no true heir of my body to inherit this realm. 
These be the sores that vex my mind; these be 
the pangs that trouble my conscience ; and for 
these griefs I seek a remedy. Therefore, I request 
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of you all, as our trust and confidence is in you, 
to declare to our subjects our intent, according 
to our true meaning, and desire them to pray with 
us that the truth may be known, for the discharge of 
our conscience and saving of our soul; and for 
declaration hereof, I have .assembled you together; 
and now you may depart.'^ After this hypocritical 
speech, " it was a strange sight," says the annalist, 
^Ho see what countenance was made among the 
hearers : some sighed and said nothing ; others were 
sorry to hear the king so troubled in his conscience ; 
others, favouring the queen, much sorrowed that this 
matter was now opened." Those who sighed and 
said nothing, were probably those who knew all 
about the king's courtship with the pretty Anne; 
and those who were sorry to hear of his troubled 
conscience, were poor ignorant, simple souls, who 
knew little of what was going on in the world. 

The *' poet of all time" appears to have closely 
studied King Henry's speech on this occasion, though 
he represents it as delivered at Blackfriars, and not 
at Bridewell. In the fine play of Henry V HI., act 
2, scene 4, the king says : 

'* For no dislike i' tlie world against the person 
Of the good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasons, drive this forward : 
Prove but our marriage lawful, hy my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come, with her, 
Katharine, our queen, before the primest creature 
That's paragoned o* the world !" 

The first scene of the third act, where the cha- 
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racter of the queen is so touchingly portrayed, 
passes in the queen's apartment at Bridewell. Address- 
ing the two cardinals, Wolsey and Campeins, she says. 



'* Have I liyed thus long (let me speak myself 
Since Tiztue finds no fiienda) a wife, a true one ? 
A woman (I dare say without Tain glory) 
Neyer yet branded with suspicion ? 
Have I with all my full a£fections 
Still met the king ? lov'd him next heaven ? obey'd him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 
Almost forget my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded? — ^'tis not well, my lords. 
Bring me a woman constant to her husband. 
One that ne*er dreamed a joy beyond his pleasure, 
And to that woman, when she has done most. 
Yet will I add an honour — a great patience." 

The final proceedings of this memorable trial took 
place in the opposite palace of Blackfriars, as we 
shall have occasion to mention more fully hereafter, 
when we treat of this precinct. Henry does not 
appear to have ever lived in Bridewell after his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn; and the palace was 
suffered to fall into decay. Edward VI., the 
founder of so many charitable institutions in London, 
gave the palace of Bridewell, in the seventh year 
of liis reign, to the city of London, for a house of 
refuge for the poor, and correction for the idle. It 
was chiefly through the efforts of the pious prelate 
Ridley, that the grant was made. He had long seen 
with concern, that London swarmed with idle and 
dissolute characters; and had taken every means in 
his power to provide a remedy. Hearing that the 
decayed palace of Bridewell had excited the notice 
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of some grasping courtier, who had made an offer to 
purchase it for a comparatively trifling sum, the bishop 
wrote an urgent letter to Sir William Cecil (after- 
wards Lord Burleigh), the king's secretary, which, 
as it is characteristic of the prelate, we transcribe : — 

" Good Mr. Cecil, — I must be a suitor to you in 
our good master Christ's cause : I beseech you to be 
good to him. The matter is. Sir, alas! he hath lain 
too long abroad (as you do know) without lodging 
in the streets of London, both hungry, naked, and 
cold. Now, thanks be to Almighty God, the citizens 
are willing to refresh him, and to give him meat, 
drink, clothing, and firing ; but, alas, Sir, they lack 
lodging for him. For, in some one house, I dare say, 
they are fain to lodge three families under one roof. 
Sir, there is a large wide empty house of the king's 
majesty's, called * Bridewell,' that would wonder- 
fully well serve to lodge Christ in, if he might find 
such good friends in the court, to procure in his 
cause. Surely I have such a good opinion of the 
king's majesty, that if Christ had such faithful and 
hearty friends, who would heartily speak for him, 
he should undoubtedly speed at the king's majesty's 
hands. Sir, I have promised my brethren, the 
citizens, to move you, because I do take you for 
one that feareth God, and would that Christ should 
lie no more in the streets." 

Cecil, thus urged, exerted his influence, and on 
the 10th April following (1563), the lord mayor and 
officers of the corporation were ordered to attend 
the king at Whitehall, when a formal grant of the 
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palace was made, to be a workhouse for the poor 
and idle persons of the city of London, and seven 
hundred marks of the Savoy rents, with all the 
bedsy bedding, and other furniture of the hospital 
of Savoy, were given towards its maintenance, in 
conjunction with the hospital of St. Thomas, at South- 
wark. King Edward died before the city could 
take possession, and the grant was not confirmed by 
Queen Mary until two years afterwards. There 
was still a want of funds to establish the house upon 
a proper scale, to answer the purpose of its institu- 
tion ; and by an act of the Court of Common Council, 
passed on the last day of February, in the 2nd and 
3rd of Philip and Mary, the necessary sums were 
ordered ^* to be gotten up amongst the rich people 
of the companies of London.'* Bridewell became a 
place of punishment and reformation for street- 
walkers, disobedient apprentices, and other idle 
characters. The deserted children who were taken 
in here and taught useful trades, were known by 
the name of Bridewell boys: they were formerly 
distinguislied by blue jackets and trousers, and 
white hats, and a figure of Edward VL upon their 
buttons; but this peculiar dress has been discon- 
tinued. Prior to the year 1790, the Bridewell boys 
used to attend all fires that broke out in London, 
with the engine of the hospital. Their disorderly 
conduct on these occasions was often complained 
of; and in that year, at a fire in Aldersgate Street, 
a fireman was killed in a dispute with them, and 
their services at fires were ever afterwards dispensed 
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with. After the Restoration, the Bridewell boys had 
a custom of being particnlarly riotous on the 29th 
of May, when they were permitted to go abroad 
into the fields and gather oak-branches in honour of 
King Charles. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, granaries and 
store-houses for coals were erected within the walls 
of Bridewell, at the expense of the city, and the poor 
were employed in grinding com with haiid-mills* 
This was found very laborious work, till a citizen 
invented a mill by which two men might grind as 
much com in a day, as could be ground by ten men 
with the ordinary mill. It could be worked either 
with the hands or feet ; '^ and so,'* says Dr. Hughson, 
^*if the poor were lame in their arms, they earned their 
living with their feet; and if they were lame in their 
legs, they earned their living with their arms." 

The old building, erected by Henry VIII., was des- 
troyed by the fire of 1666, together with all the 
dwelling-houses in the precinct, from whence arose 
two- thirds of its revenue. The hospital was rebuilt 
two years afterwards, as it now stands. The entrance 
to it is from Bride Street, Blackfriars, through a pas- 
sage leading under the houses, by which it is ex- 
cluded from the public view of that great thorough- 
fare. Pennant says, that much of the original build- 
ing remained in his time ; and if so, the parts he men- 
tions remain still. He describes them as " a great 
part of one court with a front, several arches, octagon 
towers, and many of the walls, and the magnificent 
flight of stairs leading to the court of justice, which 
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is a handsome apartment/' There are many por- 
traits in the court room, of which a list is given by 
Pennant ; one of them is supposed to be by Holbein, 
and is a portrait of Edward VI., representing that 
monarch bestowing the charter of Bridewell on Sir 
George Barnes, the then lord mayor. 

The Fleet Ditch, now covered over in nearly all 
its course, runs into the Thames a little below Bride- 
well. This stream, which gives name to the street 
we have already traversed, was, in the earlier ages of 
London, deemed of great importance and utility. A 
creek of the river extended from Blackfriars up the 
present Bridge Street and Farringdon Market, as 
far]J as the spot still known as Holbom Bridge, into 
which creek ran not only the river Fleet, but another 
small stream called the Old Bourne, giving name to 
Holborn. ** Over the creek," says Pennant, *' were 
four stone bridges, and on the sides extensive quays 
and warehouses. It was of such utility, that it was 
scoured and kept open at great expense ; and not later 
than 1606, nearly 28,000Z. were expended for that pur- 
pose." The tide ran up as far as the obelisk at the end 
of the bridge, and bore up small vessels and barges of 
considerable burthen. In a parliament held at Car- 
lisle, in the 35th year of Edward I. (a.d. 1307), the 
Earl of Lincoln complained that, in former times, the 
course of water running imder Holborn Bridge and 
Fleet Bridge into the Thames, had been of such 
breadth and depth, that ten or twelve ships at once, 
"navies with merchandise,*' were wont to come to 
Fleet Bridge, and some of them to Holborn 
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Bridge ; yet that by the filth of the tanners and 
otljers, and by raising of wharfs, and especially by a 
diversion of the water in the 1st year of King John, 
1200, by them of the New Temple, for their mills 
without Baynard's Castle, and by other impediments, 
the course was decayed, and ships could not enter as 
they were used." On the motion of the earl, a sort 
of commission of inquiry was appointed. The con- 
stable of the Tower, the lord mayor and sherifis of 
London, were directed to take with them certain 
^* honest and discreet men, to inquire into the for- 
mer state of the river, to leave nothing that might 
hurt or stop it,'' and restore it to its former condition. 
The creek was accordingly cleansed ; but still, as if 
by nature intended for a comon sewer of London, it 
was soon choked up with filth again. Constant men- 
tion is made in the old annals of the city, of the sums 
paid every thirty or forty years, for purifying it and 
freeing it from obstruction. In the time of Stow, as 
we learn from his *' Survey," ** after much money 
spent, and by means of continual encroachments on 
the banks, and the throwing of soil into the stream, it 
became worse clogged than ever." After the fire of 
London, says an article in the ^* Table Book," part i, 
page 78, '^ the channel was again made navigable for 
barges to come up by the assistance of the tide from 
the Thames as far as Holbom Bridge, where the 
Fleet, otherwise called Turnmill Brook, fell into this 
the wider channel, which had sides built of stone and 
brick, with warehouses on each side, running under 
the street, and used for the laying in of coals and 
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Other commodities. This channel had five feet water 
at the lowest tide at Holbom Bridge ; the wharvra 
oa each side the channel were Uiirty feet broad, and 
rails of oak were placed aloi^ the sides of the ditch, 
to prevent people from falling into it at night. 
There were four bridges of Portland stone over it ; 
namely, at Bridewell, Fleet Street, Fleet Lane, and 
Holbom." 

Up to the year 1733, Fleet Ditch, notwithstanding 
all the sums wEUited upon it, remiuned a di^race to 
the city. Pope, who makes it the scene of the sports 
of the votaries of Dulness in the " Dunciad," cele- 
brates it in the following lines :— 

" Fleet Ditcb with diserab<^;uing strcBms, 
Soils the large tribute of dead dogi to Thamei ; 
The king of dykes, than whom no duice of mad 
With deeper eable blots the aQyer flood." 

In 1733, it havii^ been determined to erect a 

mansion for the official residence of the lord mayor 

of London, the spot called Stocks Market, where the 

Manaon House now stands, was chosen for the site. 

Tliis rendered it necessary that another place ahonld 

be provided for a market, and it was then determined 

that the Fleet Ditch, from Fleet Street to Holboro 

Bridge, should be arched over, and a market-place 

built upon it. The corporation brought a bill into 

parliament, in which they represented " that, although 

the fire of London, the channel of the Fleet had 

made navigable from the Thames to Holbom 

[e, yet the profits from the navigation had not 

sred the chaise; that the part from Fleet Bridge 
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to Holbom Bridge, instead of being usefnl to trade, 
had become choked with mud, and was therefore a 
nuisance ; and that several persons had lost their lives 
by falling into it." An act was ultimately passed, 
vesting the fee-simple of the site referred to in the 
corporation for ever, on condition that drains should 
be made underneath, and that no buildings erected 
on the superstructure should exceed fifteen feet in 
height. The works shortly afterwards commenced, 
and the market was opened for the sale of butchers' 
meat and vegetables, on the 30th of September, 1 737. 

The remaining portion of the Fleet, from the 
comer of Bridge Street to the Thames downwards, 
remained open for many years after. Pennant recol- 
lected the present noble approach to Blackfnars 
Bridge at Chatham Place, " a muddy and genuine 
ditch.'* It was finally covered over when the ap- 
proaches to Blackfrlars Bridge were completed, 
between the years 1760 and 1768. 

We may learn how nourishing the mud and filth 
of the Fleet were, by the following anecdote pre- 
served in the ** Gentleman's Magazine:" — "On the 
24th of August, 1736, a remarkably fat boar was 
taken up in coming out of Fleet Ditch into the 
Thames. It proved to belong to a butcher near 
Smithfield Bars, who had missed him five months, 
all which time, it seems, he had been in the common 
sewer, and was improved in price from ten shillings 
to two guineas." 

Many antiquities have been found at various times 
during the progress of works connected with the 
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cleansing, bridging, or covering of this stream. In 
1676, between the Fleet Prison and Holbom Bridge, 
and at the depth of fifteen feet, several Roman uten- 
sils were discovered, and a little lower a great quan- 
tity of Roman coins, of silver, copper, and brass, but 
none of gold. At Holbom Bridge two brass laresy or 
household gods of the Romans, about four inches in 
length, were dug out; — one a Ceres, the other a 
Bacchus. " It is a probable conjecture,'' says Pennant, 
" that these were thrown in by the afiFrighted Romans 
at the approach of the enraged Boadicea, who soon 
took ample revenge on her insulting conquerors. Here 
also were discovered numbers of Saxon antiquities, 
spears, weapons, keys, seals, &c. ; also medals, crosses, 
and crucifixes, which might likewise have been 
thrown in on an occasion of some alarm.'* 

The Fleet, it should be mentioned, takes its rise 
on the London side of the Hampstead ponds, from 
whence it passes to Camden and Kentish Towns, 
through a portion of Somers Town, by Battle Bridge 
into the Bagnigge Wells Road, where it is about 
twelve feet broad, and thence underground to the 
Thames. It may still be seen winding its dirty 
course between high banks at the entrance of the 
Kentish Town Road, opposite to St. Pancras work- 
house. On the bank stands a public-house called 
the Elephant and Castle, which derive its name 
from a relic of antiquity discovered in the ditch at 
this spot. The circumstance is related in a letter 
from Bagford to Hearne the antiquary, and quoted 
in the *^ Table Book," part i. p. 80. *^ Some time 
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« 

before the year 1714, Mr. John Corners, an apothe- 
cary in Fleet Street, who made it his chief amuse- 
ment to collect antiquities, was one day digging near 
this spot, where he conjectured, from something he 
had read, that antiquities might be found, when he 
was gratified by finding part of the skeleton of an 
elephant. How it came there is hard to conjecture. 
Not far from the spot was afterwards discovered an 
ancient British spear." 

The Fleet Prison, recently taken down, was a 
building presenting a long, gloomy, windowless wall, 
to the east of Fleet Street. It was founded, says 
Pennant, at least as early as the first of Richard L 
It was a general court for debtors, and such as were 
in contempt of the Courts of Chancery and Common 
Pleas. Any prisoner for debt might be removed by 
writ of habeas corpus to the Fleet from any prison in 
England. The prison was governed by a warder, 
and had a coroner of its own. The rules of the 
Fleet, which might be enjoyed by any prisoner who 
could give proper security to the warder, compre- 
hended all Ludgate Hill; from Fleet Ditch to the 
Old Bailey on the north, and to Cork Alley on the 
south ; both sides of the Old Bailey from Ludgate 
Hill eastward to Fleet Lane, and all Fleet Lane and 
the east side of the Ditch, or middle of Farringdon 
Street, to Ludgate Hill. The Fleet Prison used to 
be famous for its racket-ground, where the prisoners 
amused themselves. Some curious anecdotes are 
related in Hone's ^* Ever)^-Day Book," of a noted 
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player, named Cavanagh^ who was likewise cele- 
brated by Hazlitt. 

The treatment of the prisoners, owing to the im- 
proved state of civilization, aided in no slight degree 
by the vigilance of the press^ had, for many years 
past, been as humane and liberal as was consistent 
with their safe custody. But in the early part of* 
the last century, the case was very different, and 
scenes were disclosed, which makes the heart shudder 
to tliink of. The Gaol Committee, of which General 
Oglethorpe was the most active member, appointed 
in i 729, brought these horrors to light, and took the 
whole nation by surprise. Thomson thus alluded to 
them in his poem of " Winter :" 



44 



And here can I forget the generous band 

Who, touched wifih human woe, redressive searched 

Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol, 

Unpitied and unheard where misery moans. 

Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger bum. 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice ; 

While in the land of liberty — ^the land 

Whose every street and public meeting glow 

With open freedom, little tyrants raged ; 

Snatched the lean morsel from the starving mouth. 

Tore frx>m iH)ld wintry limbs the tattered weed, 

£*en robb'd them of the last of comforts, sleep. 

The fr'ee-bom Briton to the dungeon chained. 

Or, as the lust of cruelty prevailed. 

At pleasure mark*d him with inglorious stripes, 

And crushed out lives by secret barbarous ways, 

That for their country would have toil'd or bled. 

O great design, if executed well. 

With patient care and wisdom-tempered Eeal. 

Ye sons of mercy ! yet resume the search ; 
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Brag forth th^ legal monsterB into light ; 
Wrench from their hands oppression's iron rod. 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give." 

The poet's description is not exaggerated — go far 
from that, it scarcely conveys a vivid enough idea 
of the atrocities committed by Huggins the warder, 
and his satellites* General, then Mr. Oglethorpe, 
was the friend of one of the prisoners named Castell, 
an architect, and in one of his visits to him, acci- 
dentally discovered the system that was pursued. 
He accordingly moved in his place irf parliament, 
that a committee might be appointed to inquire into 
the state of the gaols of the kingdom. A committee 
being appointed, of which Mr. Oglethorpe was 
chairman, they visited the Fleet Prison on the 27th 
of February, 1729, and examined several of the 
prisoners. . Among the rest they found Sir William 
Rich, bart, in a dungeon, heavily loaded with irons. 
They immediately ordered his irons to be struck off; 
but the acting warder Bambridge, a sort of deputy 
to Huggins, who held the office, ordered Sir William 
to be put in chains again, immediately the backs of 
the committee were turned. On the foDowing day, 
an unexpected visit was again paid by the com- 
mittee, and Sir William found in this condition. 
Mr. Oglethorpe reported the proceedings to the 
House; and Bambridge was ordered into the cus- 
tody of the seijeant-eA-arms. 

It was 9tated in the report of the committee, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, 20th of March, that 

H 2 
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the warder and his assbtants, for the purpose of extort- 
ing large fees from the unhappy prisoners for better 
accommodation, used to load them with irons, and 
lock them up in damp dungeons. One gentleman 
named Castell, the friend of Oglethorpe, was forcibly 
conveyed from the more airy and spacious part of the 
prison, because he would not pay an enormous fee, 
to another part, where the small-pox was raging; 
and although he prayed and besought them with 
tears in his eyes not to send him there^ as he knew 
he should catch the malady and die, they refused 
to listen to anything he had to say, unless he 
paid the sum demanded. This he was unable to 
do — ^he was locked up, caught the contagion, and 
died. The following passage from the report of the 
committee, details another instance of their atroci- 
ties : — 

^^ Jacob Mendez Solas was, as far as it appeared 
to the committee, one of the first prisoners for debt 
that ever was loaded with irons in the Fleet. The said 
Bambridge one day called him into the gatehouse 
of the prison, called the * Lodge,* where he caused 
him to be seized, fettered, and carried to Corbett's^ 
the spunging-house, and there kept for upwards of 
a week; and when brought back into the prison, 
Bambridge caused him to be turned into the dun- 
geon, called the * Strong Room' of the master's side. 
This place is a vault like those in which the dead 
are interred, and wherein the bodies of perscms 
dying in the same prison are usually deposited, 
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till the coroner's inquest hath passed upon them. 
It has no chimney or fireplace, nor any light but 
what comes over the door, or through a hole of 
about eight inches square. It is neither paved nor 
boarded, and the rough bricks appear both on the 
sides and top, being neither wainscotted nor plas- 
tered. What adds to the dampness and stench of 
the place is, its being built over the common sewer, 
and adjoining to the sink and dunghill, where all 
the filth of the prison is cast. In this miserable"" 
place the poor wretch was kept by Bambridge, 
manacled and shackled, for near two months." 

Another prisoner, a Captain John Mc Phedris, 
endured even worse treatment. For refusal or 
inability to pay the extortionate demands of the 
warder, he was subjected to every species of indignity 
and annoyance. Having taken refuge in the room 
of another prisoner, to escape the fury of Bambridge, 
the latter, on the next morning entered the room 
with a detachment of soldiers, *^ and,'' to use the 
words of the report of the Gaol Committee, " ordered 
him to be dragged to the hoop and ironed with great 
irons. The prisoner desired he might be carried 
before a magistrate, that he might know his crime 
before he was punished ; but Bambridge refused, and 
put irons on his legs, which were too little, so that, 
in forcing them on, his legs were like to have been 
broken, and the torture was impossible to be 
endured. Upon which, the prisoner complaining of 
the grievous pain and straitness of the irons. Bam- 
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bridge answered * that he did it on purpose to 
torture him ;' on which the prisoner replied, ^ that 
by the law of England no man ought to be tortured/ 
Bambridge declared ' that he would do it first, and 
answer for it afterwards,' and caused him to be 
dragged away to the dungeon, where he lay without 
a bed, loaded with irons so closely rivetted, that they 
kept him in continual torture and mortified his legs. 
After long application his irons were changed, and 
a sui^eon was directed to dress his legs, but his 
lameness is not, nor ever can, be cured. He was kept 
in this miserable confinement for three weeks, by 
which his sight is greatly prejudiced and in danger 
of being lost." 

In consequence o£ this report, the House unani- 
mously came to the following resolutions : *' That 
Thomas Bambridge, acting warder of the Fleet 
Prison, had wilfully permitted several of the debtors 
to the crown in great sums of money, as well as 
debtors to divers of his majesty's subjects, to escape ; 
that he had been guilty of the most notorious 
breaches of his trust; great extortions and the 
highest crimes and misdemeanors; and had arbi- 
trarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, and put 
into dungeons, and destroyed, prisoners for debt, 
and treated them in the most barbarous and cruel 
manner, in high violation and contempt of the laws 
of this kingdom/' A similar resolution was passed 
against Huggins, the late warder; and against 
Barnes, Pindar, Everett and King, the turnkeys, for 
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aiding and abetting in the commission of the cruel- 
ties. The attorney-general wa» directed to prosecute 
the offenders, who were all committed close prisoners 
to Newgate ; and two bills were brought in, one to 
disable Huggins or Bambridge to exercise the office 
of warder, and the other for the better regulation of 
the Fleet ; and the more effectually preventing and 
punishing the arbitrary and illegal practices of all 
future warders, Bambridge was shortly afterwards 
brought to trial on three distinct charges, of murder, 
felony, and barbarity, in the execution of his office. 
Huggins was tried for the murder of Edward Ame, 
and found guilty of aiding and abetting, but that 
it was not premeditated in him; that he had been 
privy to the cause of the man's death, and might 
have prevented it. Bambridge was tried for the 
murder of Mr. Castell, but acquitted on appeal. 

The Fleet Prison was also celebrated in the last 
century for its disgraceful marriages. Pennant, who 
spoke from personal knowledge, says: " in walking 
along the street in my youth, on the side next this 
prison, I have often been tempted by the question, 
' Sir, will you be pleased to walk in and be married V 
Along this roost lawless space was frequently hung 
up the sign of a male and female hand conjoined, 
with ^Marriajges performed within^^ written beneath. 
A dirty fellow invited you in. The parson was seen 
walking before his shop ; a squalid, profligate fig^e, 
clad in a tattered plaid night-gown, with a fiery face, 
and ready to couple you for a dram of gin or roll of 
tobacco. Our great chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, put 
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these demons to flight, and saved thousands from the 
misery and disgrace which would be entailed by these 
extemporary thoughtless unions.'* 

Malcolm, writing upon the same subject, says: " to 
such an extent were the proceedings carried, that 
twenty and thirty couples were joined in one day, 
at from ten to twenty shillings each;'' and "between 
the 19th October, 1704, and the 12th February, 1705, 
2,954 marriages were celebrated (by evidence), be- 
sides others known to have been omitted. To these 
neither licence nor certificate of banns were required, 
and they concealed by private marks the names of 
those who choose to pay them for it." These pro- 
ceedings became at last so shameless, or rather 
shameful, that the whole neighbourhood was scan* 
dalized. Formal complaint was made — the matter 
was taken up as it ought to be — ^the Marriage Act 
was passed, and the *^ couplers," as they were some- 
times called, were swept away. 

In a straight line with this street is Blackfriars 
Bridge, repaired in an elegant and substantial manner 
in 1840 by the corporation of London. The first 
stone of this bridge was laid on the 30th of October, 
1760, and it was completed in about eight years, from 
the designs of Mr. Robert Mylne, the architect, at an 
expense of 152,840/. 3^. \0d. It consists of nine 
arches, the centre of which is 100 feet wide. The 
view of London from this bridge is exceedingly 
beautiful: at no other spot can the magnificent 
cathedral of St. Paul's be seen to so much advantage, 
with the innumerable spires rising in every direction 
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around it. The cathedral, stout and plethoric- 
looking — the spires, taper and half-famished in 
appearance— 

^' Lo, like a bishop upon daintieB fed, 
St. Paul's lifts up his sacerdotal head ; 
While his leaa curates, slim and lank to view, 
Arotmd him point their steeples to the blue.*' 

Blackfriars Bridge was partly built and long sup- 
ported out of the proceeds of a toll, as Waterloo 
Bridge and Southwark Bridge are at the present 
time ; the only peculiarity in the mode of collection 
was, that passengers were made to pay double toll 
on Sunday. This bridge, it should be known, is 
inscribed to the memory of William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham. The following is a translation of the 
inscription upon two plates of tin, that are placed 
under the foundation stone with the coins : — " On 
the last day of October, in the year 1760, and in the 
beginning of the most auspicious reign of George 
III., Sir Thomas Chitty, knight, lord mayor, laid 
the first stone of this bridge, undertaken by the 
common council of London amidst the rage of an 
extensive war {late turn flagrante hello) , for the public 
accommodation andomament of the city, Robert Mylne 
being the architect. And that there might remain 
to posterity a monument of this city's affection to the 
man who, by the strength of his genius, the steadi- 
ness of his mind, and a certain kind of happy con- 
tagion of his probity and spirit, (under the divine 
favour and fortunate auspices of George II.,) 
recovered, augmented, and secured the British em- 
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pire in Asia, Africa, and America, and restoifed the 
ancient reputation and influence of his country 
amongst the nations of Europe, the citizens of Lon- 
don have unanimously voted this bridge to be in- 
scribed with the name of William Pitt." The toll 
gates at Blackfriars were among the edifices that 
suffered in the awful No-Popery riot of Lord George 
Gordon's followers. They were burned down for 
the sake of the plunder, as it was supposed there 
were considerable sums of ready money there, the 
produce of the tolls. Some lives were lost there ; 
and one man who was shot, ran howling for thirty or 
forty yards, and then dropped down dead. 

The bridge, which it was the original intention of 
the corporation of London to name Pitt's Bridge, 
takes its present appellation from tike ancient priory 
and palace of the Blackfriars, which stood a little to 
the eastward of Chatham Place, and nearly opposite 
the palace of BrideweU, to which, as we have already 
m^QLtioned in our account of the latter, a gallery of 
communication was made for the convenience of the 
emperor, on his visit to Henry VIIL 

The Black Friars, or Dominicans, who gave their 
name to this part of London, made their first 
appearance in England about the year 1221. They 
had their priory in 1250, near Holbom, on the site 
of the present Lincoln's Inn, whence t^ey removed, 
in the reign of Edward I. to the banks of the 
Thames, where it is stated they built "a stately 
new priory." The order continued to inhabit tins 
edifice until the reign of Henry VIIL, when it was 
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converted into a palace. A parliament was held in 
the priory of the Black Friars in the time of Henry 
VI.^ and again on the 15ih of Aprils 1524, when the 
famous subsidy of 800,000Z. was demanded by Henry 
Vni. to be raised on goods and lands, at four shil-' 
lings in the pound. The amount of this property 
tax somewhat startled the nation, and the demand 
was reduced. The tax, as finally agreed upon, was 
^'two shillings in the pound upon the goods and 
lands of those who were worth 20Z., or might dispend 
20/. in the year, with a progressive increase of the 
rate upon all incomes above that average.'* This 
parliament was called the Black Parliament. 

Here also, as has been cursorily stated in our 
account of the opposite palace of Bridewell, took 
place, the celebrated proceedings between Henry 
Vin. and his queen, Katharine, which our immortal 
dramatist has so beautiftilly portrayed in act 2, 
scene 4, of his " Henry VHl.'' The first speech which 
he puts into the mouth of the queen, is a paraphrase 
of the speech she actually made, as reported in 
Hall's ^Chronicle,*' where the bard found it, and 
which has been transcribed in Stew's " Annate.'' 
Everybody reads Shakspeare, but everybody does 
not read the old black-letter chronicles ; and it may 
not be immaterial to quote the speech, that the lovers 
t)f Shak^eare may compare the two. 

''The judges," says Hall, and after him Stow, 
'* commanded the crier to proclaim silence while their 
commisfflon was read, both to the court and the 
people assembled. That done, the scribes com- 
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manded the crier to call the king by the name of 
* King Henry of England, come into court, &c.* 
With that the king answered, and said, * here.* Then 
he called the queen, by the name of ' Katharine, 
queen of England, come into court, &c.' Who 
made no answer, but rose incontinent out of her 
chair, and because she could not come to the king 
directly, for the distance secured between them, she 
went about by the court and came to the king, kneel- 
ing down at his feet, in the sight of all the court and 
people, to whom she said in effect these words as 
followeth : ' Sir,' quoth she, * I desire you to do me 
justice and right, and take some pity upon me, for I 
am a poor woman and a stranger, bom out of your 
dominion, having here so indifferent counsel, and less 
assurance of friendship. Alas ! Sir, in what have I 
offended you? or what occaaon of displeasure have 
I showed yoii, intending thus to put me from you 
after this sort ? I take God to my judge, I have 
been to you a true and humble wife, — ever comforra- 
able to your will and pleasure; that never contraryed 
or gainsaid any thing thereof, and being always con- 
tented with all things wherein you had any delight 
or dalliance, whether little ormuch, without grudge 
or countenance of discontent or displeasure. I loved 
for your sake all them you loved, whether I had 
cause or no cause ; whether they were my friends or 
my enemies. I have been your wife these twenty 
years or more, and you have had by me divers 
children ; and when ye had me at the 6rst, I take 
God to be judge, that I was a very maid, and 
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whether it be true or not, I put it to your conscience* 
If there be any just cause that you can allege against 
me, either of dishonesty or matter lawful, to put me 
from you, I am content to depart to my shame and 
rebuke ; and if there be none, then I pray you to let 
me have justice at your hand. The king, your father, 
was in his time of such excellent wit, that he was 
accounted among all men for wisdom to be a second 
Solomon ; and the King of Spain my father, Ferdi- 
nand, was reckoned one of the wisest princes that 
reigned in Spain many years before. It is not there- 
fore to be doubted but that they had gathered as 
wise counsellors unto them of every realm, as to th^ir 
wisdoms they thought meet ; and as to me seemeth, 
there were in those days, as wise and well-learned in 
both the realms, as now at this day, who thought the 
marriage between you and me good and lawful. 
Therefore it is a wonder to me to hear what new in- 
ventions are now invented against me, that never 
intended but honesty, and now to cause me to stand 
to the order and judgment of this court. Ye should 
(as seemeth me) do me much wrong, for ye may con- 
demn me for lack of answer, having no coimsel but 
such as ye have assigned me : ye must consider that 
they cannot but be indifferent on my part, when they 
be your own subjects, and such as ye have taken and 
chosen out of your council, whereunto they be privy, 
and dare not disclose your will and intent. There- 
fore, I humbly desire you in the way of charity, to 
spare me, until I may know what counsel and advice 
my friends in Spain will advertise me to take ; and 
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their participation in the guilt of Guy Fawkes and 
the other conspirators of the famous Gimpowder 
Plot. The French ambassador, the Count de 
Tillier, who resided within the precincts of Black- 
friars, allowed a buOding attached to the gate of his 
house, to be used as a chapel for the celebration 
of the catholic ritual. On the evening of the 26th 
of October, upwards of 300 persons assembled in 
an upper room of this building, to hear a sermon 
preached by Father Drury, a Jesuit In the midst 
of his discourse, the flooring of the room gave way, 
and the whole of the unhappy persons were preci- 
pitated to the floor beneath, which also gave way 
beneath the weight, and carried them headlong to 
the lower story, which, being built on strong stone 
arches, remained firm. Assistance was immediately 
rendered ; the dead, and the dying, and the maimed 
were taken from the ruins ; and it was found that 
no less than ninety-one persons — some accounts say 
ninety-four — ^men, women, and children, had been 
kiUed, including the preacher himself, and two other 
Jesuits. Many others, the number of whom was 
never correctly ascertained, were maimed for life, 
and very few escaped without hurt altogether. One 
•Dr. Gouge, an eye-witness, quoted by the Rev. 
Samuel Clark in his bigoted and uncharitable pam- 
phlet, says : *' On the Lord's day at night, when they 
fell, there were numbered ninety-one dead bodies ; 
but many of them were secretly conveyed away 
in the night, there being a pair of water-stairs, 
leading from the garden appertaining unto the house 
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to the Thames. Of those that were carried away, 
some were buried in a biirying-place within tlxe 
Spanish ambassador's house in Holborn, amongst 
whom the Lady Webb was one, the Lady Blackstone's 
daughter another, and one Mistress Udal a third.'' 
Various others were taken by their friends, and 
buried in different parts of London. *^For the 
corpses remaining,'* continues Dr. Goiige, ** two 
great pits were digged, one in the fore court of the 
said French ambassador's house, eighteen feet long 
and twelve feet broad; the other in the garden 
behind the house, twelve feet long and eight feet 
broad. In the former pit were laid forty-four 
corpses, whereof the bodies of Father Drury and 
Father Redyate were two. These two, wound up 
in sheets, were first laid into the pit, with a parti- 
tion of loose earth to separate them from the rest 
Then were others brought, some in somewhat a 
decent manner, wound up in sheets ; but the greater 
portion in a most lamentable plight ; the shirts only 
of the men tyed about them, and some linen tyed 
about the middle of the women, the rest of their 
bodies being naked ; and one poor man or woman, 
taking a corpse by the head, another by the feet, 
tumbled them in, and so piled them up almost to the 
top of the pit. The rest were put into the other pit 
in the garden. Their manner of burial seemed 
almost as dismal as the heap of them, when they lay 
upon the floor where they last fell. No obsequies of 
funeral rites were used at their burial. Only the 
day afler, a black cross of wood was set upon each 
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grave, but was soon by authority commanded to be 
taken down. 

On examination of the broken timbers being made, 
it was found that one beam had snapped at a knot 
in the wood, in consequence of the overwhehning 
pressure of so many people on a flooring that was 
never very strong. 

In Blackfriars was a theatre, the memory of 
which, with the one or the other shore of the river 
at Bankside, enjoys the honour of having been used 
for the first representations of many of Shakspeare's 
piays, and where the bard himself performed in them. 
The whole district becomes classic, from the remem- 
brance. The following interesting description of the 
theatres in London at that time, and which applies 
to the Blackfriars' theatre as well as the rest, is taken 
from a short memoir of Shakspeare, by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, prefixed to the Aldine edition of 
Shakspeare's poems : ^* Nearly all these buildings, it 
is probable, were constructed of wood. Those which, 
for some undiscovered reason, were termed private 
theatres, were entirely roofed in from the weather, 
while the public theatres were open to the sky, except 
over the stage and galleries. On the outside of 
each was exhibited a sign indicative of its name ; and 
on the roof, daring the time of performance, was 
hoisted a flag. The interior arrangements resembled 
those of the present day. There vvei'c tiers of gal- 
leries or scaffolds ; beneath these the boxes or rooms, 
intended for persons of the higher class, and which 
at the private theatres were secured with locks, the 
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keys being given to the individuals who engaged 
them ; and there was the centre area (separated, it 
seems, from the stage by pales), at the private thea- 
tres, termed the pit, and furnished with seats ; but 
at the public theatres, called the yard^ and affording 
no such accommodation. Cressets, or large open 
lanterns, served to illuminate the body of the house ; 
and two ample branches, of a form similar to those 
now hung in churches, gave light to the stage. The 
band of musicians, which was far from numerous, 
•at, it is supposed, in an upper balcony, over what is 
now called the stage-box: the instruments chiefly 
used were trumpets, comets, hautboys, lutes, re- 
corders, viols, and organs. The amusements of the 
audience previous to the commencement of the play, 
were reading, playing at cards, smoking tobacco, 
drinking ale, and eating nuts and apples. Even 
during the performance it was customary for wits> 
critics, and young gallants, who were desirous of 
attracting attention, to station themselves on the 
stage, either lying on the rushes or seated on hired 
stools, while their pages furnished them with pipes 
and tobacco. At the third sounding or flourish of 
trumpets the exhibition began. The curtain, which 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then 
drawn, opening in the middle and running upon iron 
rods. Other curtains, called traversesy were used as 
a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage 
was a balcony, the platform of which was raised 
about eight or nine feet from the ground ; it served 
as a window, gallery, or upper chamber. Prom it a 
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portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, land 
in front of it curtains were suspended to conceal, if 
necessary, those who occupied it, from the audience. 
The internal roof of the stage, either painted blue or 
adorned with drapery of that colour, was termed the 
heavens. The stage was generally strewed with 
rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was matted. 
There is reason to believe that, when tragedies were 
performed, it was hung with black. Moveable painted 
scenery there was assuredly none. A board, con- 
taining tlie name of the place of action in large 
letters, was displayed in some conspicuous situation. 
Occasionally, when a change of scene was necessary,, 
the audience was required to suppose that the per- 
formers, who had not quitted the boards, had retired 
to a different spot. A bed thrust forth showed that 
the stage was a bedchamber ; and a table, with pen 
and ink, indicated that it was a counting-house. 
Rude contrivances were employed to imitate towers, 
walls of towns, hell-mouths, tombs, trees, dragons, 
&;c. Trap-doors had been early in use; but to 
make a celestial personage ascend to the roof of the 
staged was more than the machinists of the theatre 
could always accomplish. The price of admission 
appears to have varied according to the rank and 
estimation of the theatres. A shilling was charged 
for a place in the best boxes ; the entrance-money to 
the pit and galleries was the same — sixpence, two- 
pence, and a penny. The performance commenced 
a three in the afternoon." 

i2 
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FROM BLACKFRIARS TO CHEAPSIDE. 

We now approach a district of London, rich in 
memories at every step: we are entering the gates 
and approaching the heart of the old city, in which, 
on every inch of ground, the events of more than ten 
centuries of true, and of as many more of fabulous 
history, are impressed, and may be deciphered by 
him who has knowledge. All around the great 
church of St. Paul's is classic ground, upon which 
we must linger with a fond delay, or be rightly 
accused of being no true pilgrims. We will sketch 
out our walk for the reader, that he may see we 
perambulate upon a system ; for in a neighbourlipod 
like this, where we are induced to turn at every 
corner, lest we should miss something that is worthy 
of being remembered, it is quite impossible to take a 
direct course. We shall therefore proceed first up 
Ludgate Hill, and then turn to the left, down the 
Old Bailey, visit Newgate, Giltspur Street, and 
Smithfield; — we shall then proceed up Newgate 
Street, passing Christ's Hospital, to the General 
Post Office; then down Paternoster Row aiKl its 
adjoining streets and courts; from thence into St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and into the glorious cathedral 
itself. We shall then strike down southwards into 
the gloomy districts of Doctors' Commons, lying 
between the cathedral and the Thames, of which, 
having made the tour, we shall return into St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and continue our course with more 
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directness down ^Cheapside to the Mansion House 
and the Bank of England- 

Lndgate Hill, formerly called Bowyer's Row, de- 
rives its present name from one of the ancient gates 
of the city, which stood about the middle of the street. 
King Lud, a British king who lived, it is supposed, 
about seventy years before the Christian era, gave 
name to this gate, and some conjecture to the city of 
London itself. Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the other 
annalists who have copied from him, state that tins 
king built a gate here. However this may be, we 
find no further mention of one in this place until the 
reign of John. Fitzstephen, who wrote in the time 
of Henry II., gives no list of the gates, in his descrip- 
tion of London ; but this must have existed in his 
time, as we find that it was repaired and fortified 
by the barons who were leagued against King John 
in 1217. The materials used w^ere the ruins of the 
stone houses of the opulent Jews, wliich had been 
pulled down in some of the intolerant and cruel 
proceedings against that nation, which signalized the 
reign of the two sons of Henry 11. In 1260, it was 
again repaired and ornamented with statues of King 
liud and other sovereigns. These statues, as they 
fell to decay, were from time to time renewed, and 
remained upon the gate until it was pulled down in 
1760. Stow says, that in the reign of Edward VI., 
the people in their rage against idols, knocked off the 
heads of these images and otherwise defaced them, 
but that in the reign of Queen Mary, " new heads 
were placed on their old bodies." Queen Eliza- 
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beth's statue was placed here among that of other 
sovereigns — it is the same statue which now adorns 
the wall of St. Dunstan's Church, of which we have 
already spoken. When the gate was repaired in 
1586, a stone was found which must have belonged 
to one of the Jews' houses plundered by the barons 
of King John. It bore this inscription in hebrew, 
*' This is the ward of Rabbi Moses, the son of the 
honourable Rabbi Isaac,'' 

This gate was made a debtors' prison in the reign 
of Richard II., and so continued until within a short 
time before its demolition. Pennant says that he 
remembered it "as a wretched prison for debtors." 
A romantic story is told of it in this character, which 
is the foundation of Rowley's comedy of "A Woman 
never vext, or the Widow of Comhill." The tradi- 
tion is, that Sir Stephen Forster, lord mayor of 
London in 1454, being confined in this prison in his 
youth, and sitting behind the little barred window, 
in front of which w^as the begging-box, where the 
charitable dropped their contributions, was fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of a rich widow who 
was accidentally passmg by. Smitten by his good 
looks, and touched by his melancholy, she stopped 
and entered into conversation with him. The result 
was, that she paid the debt for which he was con- 
fined, and afterwards married him. Sir Stephen, in 
his prosperous days, remembered the sufferings he 
had undergone in this unwholesome prison, and 
expended considerable sums in improving it. The 
following inscription, on a copper plate, in com- 
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memoration of th6 event, was placed against the 
wall, after the death of Sir Stephen : — 

<< Devout soules that pass this way, 
For Stephen Forster,^ late major, heartily pray; 
And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God consecrate, 
That of pitie this house made for Londoners in Ludgate. 
60 that for lodging and water, prisoners here nought pay, 
As their keepers shall answere at dreadfiil doomes day.*' 

The gate snffered great injury from the fire of 
1666, but it was repaired immediately. A book 
was written within its walls in 1682, entitled ^' Prison 
Thoughts,'' which no doubt suggested the title of 
Dr. Dodd's well-known work on the same subject, 
composed, however, under far more melancholy 
circumstances than its early prototype. The author 
was Thomas Browning, who describes himself as a 
*^ citizen and cook of London, and a prisoner in 
Ludgate, where poore citizens are confined, and 
starve amid copies of their freedom." The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the verses interspersed amid the 
prose of poor Thomas Browning i-^ 



" ON PATIENCE. 

Patience is the Poor Man's Walk, 
Patience is the Dumb Man's Talk. 
Patience is the Lame Man's Thighs, 
Patience is the Blind Man's Ejes. 
Patience is the Poor Man's Ditty, 
Patience is the exil'd Man's City. 
^Patience is the Sick Man's fied of Down, 
Patience is the Wise Man's Crown. 
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Patience is the Live Man's Story, 
Patience is the Dead Man*s Glory. 
When your troubles do controul. 
In Patience then possess your soul." 

Within a few yards of the site of Ludgate, now 
stands the well-known inn and coach- oflSce formerly 
called the Bell Savage, but now *^La Belle Sau- 
vage," There used to be a large painting of a 
bell and wild man ; but this was exposed to so much 
ridicule from the etymologists, that it was taken 
down. Stow gave the derivation of the sign from 
Isabella Savage, who, he alleges, gave the house 
to the Company of Cutlers. Addison, in the 
^* Spectator/' gave another derivation, which is the 
favourite — of the present landlord at all events — and 
which is quite as probable as Stow's. " As for the 
Bell Savage," says the essayist, " which is the sign 
of a savage man standing by a bell, I was formerly 
much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally 
fell into the reading of an old romance translated 
out of the French, which gives an account of a very 
beautiful woman who was found in a wilderness, 
and is called in the French * La Belle Sauvage,' and 
is everywhere translated by our countrymen the 
Bell Savage." It wa^ on a bench opposite to this 
inn, that the luckless Sir Thomas Wyatt, who made 
so bold an attempt against Queen Mary, was. taken 
prisoner. Fuller, in his "Church History," says 
that after his adherents had forsaken him, he flung 
himself on a bench opposite to the inn called the 
Bell Savage, and began to repent the rashness of 
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his enterprise, and lament his folly. He was sum- 
moned by. an herald to submit, which he agreed to 
do, but would yield only to a gentleman. He after- 
wards surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley, and 
was led captive to the Tower, where the block was 
in the course of a few weeks prepared for him- 

Turning from Ludgate Hill to the left, w^e find 
ourselves in the Old Bailey, and within sight of the 
strong gloomy prison of Newgate. In this street, 
says Pennant, stood Sydney House, once the resi- 
dence of the Sydneys, till they removed to Leicester 
Fields. The house, which was very large, lost its 
high character when its illustrious family quitted it, 
and it gradually went from gradation to degrada- 
tion, and became the abode of the notorious Jona- 
than Wild, the thief-catcher and receiver of stolen 
goods. In Pennant^s time the house was inhabited 
by a coachmaker. 

The metropolitan prison of Newgate stands on 
the site of one of the gates of the ancient city, known 
by the same name. " Originally," says Mr. Brayley 
in his ** Londiniana," vol. iv. page 152, "there was 
no other passage through the walls of London on 
the western side, but Ludgate ; but in consequence of 
the inclosure and great enlargement of the cemetery 
of St. Paul's cathedral by Maurice, the first Norman 
Bishop* of London^ the avenue from Cheapside to 
Ludgate was rendered so inconvenient, that it was 
deeiped requisite to open another passage through 
the wall, near the north end of the Old Bailey (to 
connect with Oldbum and Smithfield), where previ- 
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ously there had bee& an outwork or fort to defend 
the ramparts. At this new outlet, which was made 
either in the reign of Henry I. or in that of King 
Stephen, a new gate was built, in the castellated 
style, and every successive structure erected upon 
the same site has been distinguished by a similar 
appellation." Pennant is of opinion that the gate 
was of a much earlier period, and states that, as a 
Roman way has been traced under it, there was no 
doubt a gate here in the time of the Romans. Mr. 
Brayley, however, denies that any Roman way has 
been traced under the gate. Howell, in his "Londi- 
nopolis," inclines to the same opinion as Pennant, or, 
more correctly speaking, Pennant is of the same 
opinion as Howell, for the latter was the first to 
broach it, and stated that the original name of the 
gate was Chamberlain Gate, and that it was used as 
a prison previous to the year 1218, and for persons 
of rank long before the Tower was set apart for that 
purpose. Newgate was rebuilt by the executors of 
the famous Sir Richard Whittington ; and his statue, 
with the traditional cat, to which it is said he owed 
his fortune, long remained in a niche upon the wall. 
When the gate was rebuilt, after its destruction in 
the fire of 1666, a new Whittington was placed 
upon it, which remained until its final demolition, to 
make room for the present prison. 

The prisons of London had long been very lazar- 
houses of filth and disease^ and the scenes of every 
kind of cruelty and oppression. We have already 
&ben the enormities carried on in the Fleet, a prison 



for debtors ; but those which took place in Newgate, 
the abode of criminals^ were fiir more horrible, untfl 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century, when, 
thanks to the exertions of the philanthropic Howard, 
whose name has been immortalized in consequence^ 
a more humane and christian system was introduced. 
The prisoners, as we learn from Maitland's '^ History 
of London,'* were so crowded together in dark 
dungeons, that the air, becoming corrupted by their 
stench, occasioned a disease called the '^gaol dis- 
temper,*' of which they died by dozens in a day. 
Cart-loads of dead bodies, he says, used to be carried 
out and thrown into a pit in the churchyard of 
Christ Church without ceremony. The effluvia, in 
the year 1750, was so horrible, that it made a pes* 
tilence in the whole district. It was communicated 
to the adjoining Sessions-house, where the judges 
sat for the trials of prisoners. Sir Samuel Pennant, 
the lord mayor, alderman Sir Daniel Lambert, Sir 
Thomas Abney, judge of the Common Pleas, Mr. 
Baron Clarke, a judge of the Court of Exchequer, 
and Mr. Cox, the under sheriff of Middlesex, were 
attacked with the disease, which proved fatal to the 
whole of them. Many of the lawyers who attended 
the sessions, and several jurors, as well as spectators 
who came to hear the trials, also caught the con- 
tagion and died. Altogether, about sixty persons 
died of the contagion. This ' terrible calamity 
natiirally excited great indignation against the 
authorities of the city, who had the superintendence 
of the prison ; and representations being made to the 
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Court of Aldermen by Lord Chief Justice Lee, some 
reform was introduced. The prjpon was cleansed; 
the prisoners separated from each other as far as 
was practicable ; and a large ventilator, a machine 
having sails like a windmill, was placed on the top, 
to cause a circulation of fresh air in the interior. 

In the year 1770, notwithstanding these attempts 
at improvements, the gaol was a disgrace to a civil- 
ized country. The corporation of London, unable 
lo provide a complete remedy without building a 
new structure, applied to parliament in that year for 
a grant of money. Evidence was given before a 
committee of the House, which the heart shudders 
to remember, and £50,000 was granted to erect a 
new building. The first stone was laid by the cele- 
brated lord mayor. Sir William Beckford. The 
architect was Mr. George Dance, under whose 
supermtendence it was begun and completed. 
While yet unfinished — ^in 1780, it was attacked by 
Lord George Gordon's rioters, who broke open the 
massive doors of those portions of the building which 
had been completed for the reception of prisoners, 
and set nearly three hundred of them at liberty. 
They then set fire to the building — everything in 
it was consumed; and on the following morning 
notlung of it was left, but those ponderous stone 
walls still standing, which had defied the power of 
the fierce element. * The House of Commons after- 
wards voted money to repair the devastation com- 
mitted, and the prison was completed in 1782, 
having cost a sum of £40,000, more than the 
original estimate. 
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The internal economy of this famous prison, 
although far fi'om perfect in the estimation of those 
who have devoted their attention to the important 
subject of prison discipline, is now, thanks to the 
progress of civilization, and the benevolent exertions 
of Howard and his successors in philanthropy, 
infinitely superior to what it was half a century ago. 
The various wards are models of neatness and clean- 
liness, and there is as little danger of infection in 
Newgate, as in any private house in London. It is 
one of the first places visited by strangers, and is 
generally allowed by foreigners to be much better 
planned and conducted than the prisons of the con-» 
tinent. Admission is procured on presentatipn of 
a written order from one of the aldermen or visiting 
magistrates, and every attention is shown to the 
visitor by the keeper and his officials. There are, on 
an average, between two and three hundred prisoners 
always confined within its walls ; and twelve sessions 
are held in the course of the year at the adjoining 
Sessions-house for their trial. The judges of this 
court, which by a recent act of parliament has been 
newly constituted, under the appellation of the 
"Central Criminal Court," are the lord mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, and common serjeant of London, 
and the judges of the courts at Westminster Hall, 
who sit here by rotation, to assist with their superior 
legal knowledge and acquirements, the delibera* 
tions of the local magistrates. 

The prison is divided into a male and female side — 
but beyond this there is little attempt at classifica- 
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tioQ:— the pickpocket, the swindler, the embezzler, 
the murderer, are all confined t(^ether ; while the 
hardened offender, and the one who is merely sos- 
pected of crime, but too often share the same cell, 
and feed at the same board. There are separate 
cells, BO that every one averse to society may dwell 
alone if he pleases ; but on conversation with the 
gaoler on our visit, we learned that this privU^;e 
was rarely claimed — not one in five htmdred but 
dreaded the idea of solitary confinement, and would 
bear the society of the most brutalized and degraded 
criminals, rather than be shut out altogether frcun 
converse with his kind. Some few, now and then, 
who had moved in a superior rank of life, would on 
their first entrance, implore as a favour to be locked 
up alone, shrinking from contact with the miserable 
beings whom they saw around them : but this reso- 
lution, said the gaoler, seldom lasted more than two 
or tliree days — their pride, however great, gener- 
ally gave way by that time, and they longed for the 
sight of the human countenance. When prisoners 
become refractory, solitary confinement for a few 
days is the punishment, and it never fails to tame 
the most unruly. The beds of the prisoners are in 
tiers, one above the other, like the berths on board 
ship, and con»st of a hard mattrass and coarse 
coverings, sufficient in all seasons to make them 
comfortably warm. A plmn deal table and forms 
her fiimiture of the place, and 
are daily scrubbed into a state 
iness. There are paved court- 
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yards, in which the prisoners may perambulate, 
and breathe the small quantity of pure air that can 
circulate between those high and gloomy walls, sur- 
mounted by formidable spikes, to repel the adven* 
turous climber. When we were there, we saw one 
of the few prisoners who preferred utter solitude — 
he was a respectable4ooking young man with a 
most melancholy but very intelligent countenance. 
He had been a clerk in a mercantile house, and the 
offence with which he was charged was embezzle- 
ment He looked wretchedly ill, but did not ask 
to be sent to the infirmary. The gaoler, however, 
who accompanied us round, mentioned to us aside, 
that he should be conveyed thither and attended to 
immediately. It was a beautiful summer-day; a 
thrush, from some mechanic's window on the other 
side of the free street, was pouring out a flood of 
music, which could be distinctly heard in the prison, 
even above the roar of the carriages and waggons in 
Newgate Street, and we fancied that the young man 
was listening to the voice of that other captive, and 
wondering how it could sing in a cage. The high 
gloomy walls permitted but little sunshine to reach 
the pavement of the yard, but in one comer, for one 
hour of the day, a beam came slanting down. It 
was this hour when we looked into the yard ; the 
sick prisoner had moved his bench into this comer 
to take advantage of it, and there he sat — ^his feet 
and lower part of his person in the shade, but his 
head jn the scanty sunshine. We did not know, and 
never ascertained, whether this man was innocent 
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or giiilty; but as we saw him we could not help 
w isliing that he might be acquitted ; even if he was 
guilty, we were sure that he was not irreclaimable, 
and that a little kindness would have made him 
again a useful and honest member of society. 

The use of chains has long been abolished in 
Newgate ; even the condemned murderer is spared 
this degrading infliction. The condemned cells, too, 
are not the utterly dark, desolate, gloomy places 
that they used to be, when Justice degraded hereelf 
by becoming revengeful. As we stood in one of 
them, we could not avoid recalling to mind all the' 
notorious criminals whose names are famous in the 
annals of Newgate, from Claude Duval, Turpin, 
and Jack Sheppard, down to Patch, Greenacre, and 
CJourvoisier. We traversed, too, with the gaoler, the 
very same route by which these and hundreds of 
others were led to execution ; for even in the days 
when execution took place at Tyburn turnpike, we 
are told that the criminals were led out of Newgate 
by the same door, opposite to which they now sufler. 
We paraded the dark passages and tortuous alleys 
of the prison, tlunking of the crime and the sorrow — 
the resignation and the despair — aye, and the inno- 
cence — ^which had been led through them to suffer. 
We thought of the times when half-a-dozen victims 
were offered up at once to satisfy a sanguinary code 
of jurisprudence, — when even the pickpocket was 
hanged without mercy; and we rejoiced, as we 
thought those times had gone by for ever — ^that 
Justice now was stern, but not malignant: and 
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severe, but not spiteful— and when law itself, en* 
trenched as it was in its forms and its precedents, 
and its reverence for antiquity, liad shared in the 
improvement that was taking place all around it. 
The last apartment to which these passages lead, 
is the kitchen of the prison, from which there is a 
door opening on to the street where the fatal scaffold 
is erected, whenever a criminal is to suffer. There 
was a time when that scaffolding was stationary — 
there was a poor wretch or two, or perhaps three or 
four, every day to be hanged; and it would have 
been too much trouble to have pulled it down and 
built it up again daily. Now, if a scaffold appear 
once a-year in front of Newgate, it is an extraor- 
dinary thing ; and so far, were it for nothing else, 
the nineteenth century deserves honourable mention* 
Among the many afflicting scenes that have taken 
place opposite to Newgate, the most afflicting is that 
which occurred on the 23d of February, 1807, when 
two men, named Haggarty and HoUoway, were 
hanged for the murder of Mr. Steele on Hounslow 
Heath. The greatest interest had been excited by 
the trial of these prisoners, and an immense crowd 
assembled to witness their execution. By five in tlie 
morning every avenue was blocked up ; every win- 
dow that commanded a view of the place was 
crowded ; and waggons, arranged in rows, groaned 
under the weight of the eager multitude. Happy 
were those that day who could afford to pay for 
accommodation of any kind. The pressure of the 
multitude was tremendous ; and when the criminals 
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assuredly would, we would say, ^^ This dirty place is 
hallowed ground — this is Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, where Oliver Goldsmith resided in the outset 
of his career — ere his fame dawned upon the world, 
and where he completed his ^Enquiry into the 
present state of Polite Literature in Europe,' and 
wrote those amusing papers which were afterwards 
collected under the title of a ^ Citizen of the World/ ^' 
"The doctor was writing his Enquiry," says the 
author of a life of Goldsmith, prefixed to his works, 
** in a wretched dirty room in which there was but 
one chair, and when he from civility offered it to his 
visitors, himself was obliged to sit in the window. 
While they were conversing, some one gently tapped at 
the door, and being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl, of very decent behaviour, entered, who, 
dropping a curtsey, said, * My mamma sends her com- 
pliments, and begs the favour of you to lend her a 
chamber-pot full of coals.* " The very house is still 
standing, the last in the alley, looking on to a danger- 
ous descent, into some back region which we will not 
penetrate, known by the name of Break-neck Stairs. 
Issuing from this dreary region, we find ourselves 
near the 'top of Skinner Street, Snow Hill, and 
within sight of St. Sepulchre's church. " At the time 
that Skinner Street was made,'* says Mr. Smith, in a 
memorandum left among his papers, " the masses of 
hmnan bones which were piled up to the height of 
twenty- five feet in St. Sepulchre's churchyard, were 
carried out by night and thrown into holes, and 
spread over the middle of the street, and then 
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covered over with rubbish to raise the level of the 
thoroughfare/' Mr. Smith does not mention his 
authority for this statement. St. Sepulchre's church 
is knovni to fame as the church whose bell tolls the 
death-knell of condemned criminals. This church 
is supposed to have been founded about the year 
1100, and appears to have been four or five times 
rebuilt since that period. It escaped total destruction 
in the fire of 1666, and, although considerably 
damaged, was soon renovated by the parishioners. 
Among the persons who are buried within its walls, 
may be mentioned one of the countless family of the 
Smiths. Yes, reader, John Smith is buried here. 
**John Smith? — which," exclaims the reader, '^of 
the myriads of Englishmen who have borne that 
illustrious name ?'' John Smith, Governor of Virginia, 
and Admiral of New England, who died in 1631. 
A detail of his exploits, written by himself, may be 
found in the " History of Virginia." Of him 
Grainger says, " Captain John Smith deserves to be 
ranked with the greatest travellers and adventurers 
of his age. He was some time in the service of the 
Emperor Sigismund, and the Prince of Transylvania, 
against the Grand Seignior, where he distinguished 
himself by challenging the Turks of quality to single 
combat, and cutting' off* their heads; for which 
heroic exploit he bore a chevron between -three 
Turks' heads in his coat of arms. He afterwards 
went to America, where he was taken prisoner by 
the savage Indians, from whom he found means to 
escape. He often hazarded his life in naval engage- 
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ments with pirates, Spanish men-of-war, and in other 
adventures; and had a considerable hand in redu- 
cing New England to the obedience of Great Britain, 
and in reclaiming the inhabitants from barbarism/' 
The gallant captain, a popular man in his day, was 
probably the hero of a ballad, of wliich'a black 
letter copy is preserved in the British Museum, and 
which was published in a collection of ballads in 
1727, and lately for the Percy Society. It is inti- 
tuled ^* The Honour of a London Prentice, being an 
account of his matchless manhood, and brave Adven- 
tures done in Turkey, and by what means he 
married the King's Daughter,'* &c. The ballad-maker 
however, with a licence invariably allowed to ballad- 
makers above all poets and rhymers whatsoever, 
makes the number of the slain Turks twenty instead 
of three ; and adds, that he killed one by a box on 
the ear ; and subsequently tore out the tongue from 
the jaws of a roaring lion that was turned upon him 
to devour him. 

As Newgate literature has become the fashion, it 
may not be amiss to mention some circumstances 
connected with this church, and the condemned 
malefactors of the neighbouring gaol. Mr. Robert 
Dow, merchant tailor and j)arishioner, left by will 
in the year 1612, the sum of IZ. 6^. 8rf. annually, 
as a fee to the sexton of St. Sepulchre's, for pro- 
nouncing two solemn exhortations to condemned 
criminals on the night preceding, and the morning of, 
their execution, as they passed the church door in 
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their cart on the way to Tyburn. Accordingly, at 
midnight, before the fatal morning, the sexton, with 
a large bell in his hand, followed by other persons 
with torches, entered the cell of the doomed man, and 
having rung his bell, pronounced in melancholy 
voice the following exhortation :— 

" You prisoners that are witliin, 
Who for wickedness and sin. 

*' After many mercies shown to you, you are now 
appointed to die to-morrow in the forenoon. Give 
ear, and understand, that to-morrow morning the 
greatest bell of St. Sepulchre's shall toll for you, in 
form and manner of a passing bell, as used to be 
tolled for those that are at the point of death, to the 
end that all godly people hearing that bell, and 
knowing it is for you going to your deaths, may be 
stirred up heartily to pray to God to bestow^ his 
grace and mercy upon you wliilst you live. I be- 
seech you, for Jesus Christ his sake, to keep this 
night in watching and prayer for the salvation of 
your own souls, while is yet time and place for 
mercy, as knowing to-morrow you must appear at 
the judgment seat of your Creator, there to give an 
account of aU things done in this life, and to suffer 
eternal torments for your sins committed against Him, 
unless, upon hearty and unfeigned repentance, you 
find mercy through the merits, death, and passion of 
your only mediator and advocate, Jesus Christ, who 
now sits at the right hand of God to make interces- 
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sion for as many of you as penitently return to Him." 
Having pronounced this, the sexton withdrew, and 
early on the following morning was in attendance at 
the gate of the church, to pronounce exhortation the 
second, which was in form as follows — ^the first part 
to the spectators, the latter to the criminals : '^ All 
good people, pray heartily unto God for these poor 
sinners, who are now going to their deaths, and for 
whom this great bell doth toll. You that are con- 
demned to die, repent with lamentable tears; ask 
mercy of the. Lord for the salvation of your own 
souls, through the merits, death, and passion of Jesus 
Christy who now sits at the right hand of God to 
make intercession for as many of you as penitently 
return unto him. 



^' Lord have mercy upon you ! 
Christ have mercy upon you! 
Lord have merey upon you! 
Christ haye mercy upon you! 



»t 



Giltspur Compter, forming the side of Giltspur 
Street opposite to the east end of St Sepulchre's, is 
another prison in the jurisdiction of the city of LoU'^' 
don, which is principally occupied by persons com-» 
mitted by the sheriff, for non-payment of fines, 
and by debtors, for whom there is said to be much 
better accommodation than in the Queen's Bench. 
The prison is divided into nine yards or wards, 
appropriated to prisoners of different descriptions, 
belonging both to the Poultry Compter and the 
Giltspur Street Compter debtors, male and female; 
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feloiLs; persons fined; those committed for misde- 
meanors; and lastly, vagrants. 

Proceeding through Giltspur Street*, we arrive 
at Smithfield. — a spot of great but unhappy fame for 
many dreary years, — ^the scene of more awfiil suffer- 
ing and wrong than any in England ; and of later 
years, a scene of uproarious mirth, jollity, and dissi* 
pation, and of the greatest of all the saturnalia of 
the English people. Of this opposite character are 
the reminiscences attached to its name ; and mmgling 
with them are others of a warlike cast — ^tilt, and 
duel, and tournament, and all the pomp of knight- 
hood. The origin of its name of Smithfield is un- 
known ; some have derived it from smooth field. It 
is more probable, that Smiths' field was so called, 
from the smiths who had their forges roimd about it, 
when it first became, as it has long continued, the 
great market for horses and other cattle. In the 
reign of Henry II., as we learn from Fitzstephen's 
account of London, Smithfield was the place of sale 
for hackneys and charging steeds ; and there was a 
sort of race-course where the intended purchasers 
might make trial of their speed. Dr. Pegge thus 
translates from Fitzstephen's Latin, the account of 
these early races: "When a race is tQ be run by 
this sort of horses, and perhaps by others, which also 

* This way towards Smithfield was anciently called Qilt Spiine 
or Knight Rider's Street, because of the knights, who in quality of 
their honour wore gilt spurs, and who, with others, rode tliat way 
to the tournaments and other feats of arms used in Smithfield. — 
Stow's " Survey of London." 
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in their kind are strong and fleet, a shout is immedi- 
ately raised, and the common horses are ordered to 
withdraw out of the way. Three jockies, or some- 
times only two, as the match is made, prepare them- 
selves for the contest, such as — ^being used to ride — 
know how to manage their horses with judgment : 
the grand point is, to prevent a competitor from 
getting before them. The horses, on their part, are 
not without emulation ; they tremble, and are impa- 
tient, and are continually in motion: at last, the 
signal once given, they strike — devour the course, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. The 
riders, inspired with the thoughts of applause and 
the hope of victory, clap spurs to their willing horses, 
brandish their whips, and cheer them with their 
cries." 

A part of Smithfield was known at this time by the 
name of the Elms^ from a number of those trees 
that grew on the spot. This was the closing 
scene in the life of that brave but unhappy patriot, 
William Fitzosbert, better kno^n as the Long- 
beard, — a man, upon whose name and memory, 
ignorant and prejudiced writers have lavished every 
epithet and abuse without the slightest founda- 
tion. Smithfield has to be considered in a fourfold 
aspect: — as a place of execution ; — as a market ; — as 
a scene of chivalry ; — and as a fair. In beginning 
\nth the first, the sad story of William Longbeard will 
be a fitting introduction to many others as unhappy. 
In a work of fiction^ the compiler of these pages has 
endeavoured to do justice to his slandered name ; in 
this work, that professes to deal with facts only, he 
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renews the attempt with more brevity. William 
Fitzosbert) the first reformer on the popular side in 
England, flourished daring the reign of Richard I. 
He was deformed in person, but his face was comely 
and intelligent, and he was universally allowed to 
be the most eloquent man of his age. He had served 
in the Holy Land, under the banner of King Richard, 
and returning to his country on the captivity of that 
mcmarch, devoted himself to the study of the law, 
that he might plead the cause of the poor whenever 
they needed assistance against the oppression of the 
rich. The country was at that time sorely distressed 
by the taxation unmercifully levied upon it for the 
expenses of the Crusades, and for the ransom money 
of the king ; and besides this grievance, of which the 
whole nation complained, the Saxon portion of it 
groaned under the ruthless tyranny of the Norman 
chiefs, by whom they were treated as a conquered 
and degraded people. In the courts of law, a Saxon 
could rarely obtain justice against a Norman; op- 
pression of every kind was rampant; the country 
was distracted by the ambitious feuds and jealousies 
of oonteadiog ruL, ready U> gra»p a.e JL of fl,. 
captive monarch ; and universal discontent prevailed. 
At this time, Fitzosbert stood forth, the assertor 
of the rights of his countrymen. It was the Nor- 
man fashion at this time, to wear the hair closely 
cropped, and to shave the beard. Fitzosbert en- 
couraged the Saxons to wear their hair and beard 
long, and himself set the example, by which he 
acquired in a short time the name by which he is 
best knovm to posterity. His influence over the 
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people soon became unbounded ; — he was the Masa- 
niello of the day, with more real power and more 
clear-sightedness, eloquence and energy, than that 
leader; or, if he might be compared to another, 
he was the Rienzi of the English Saxons ; as eloquent 
as he, and cherishing similar ambitious plans for the 
renovation of an oppressed people. Whenever a 
Saxon was wronged, he came to the Longbeard, and 
found a zealous advocate, who, with a determination 
of character, and an eloquence that was irresistible, 
wrested justice from those who should have been its 
willing administrators, but were in those times its 
perverters or wdthholders. The fame of his oratory 
was such, that whenever it was known he was to 
plead for a Saxon in any of the courts, or before the 
Mayor of London, — then a judge of no small power 
and authority, — ^immense crowds congregated to hang 
upon his words and applaud every sentence that feU 
from his lips, till the magistrates were offended at 
the popular applause, and hated the man who was 
the subject of it. Daily his power increased, until 
he could not walk the streets without a popular 
triumph: his progress from the Ghaildhall or from 
Westminster to his own house was a triumphal pro- 
cession, like that of a great captain returning from 
a successful war : flowers were strewed in his way ; 
banners carried before and behind: windows and 
balconies filled with enthusiastic people to cheer him 
*as he passed, and admiring thousands in the rear, 
rending the air with their shouts. Changing the name 
of Pompey to Longbeard, and Rome to London, the 
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admirable lines of Shakspeare well express the scene 
that took place almost daily in London, when Fitz- 
osbert was in the zenith of his fame : — 



(( 



Oh, you had hejui;8, you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Haye you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney pots. 
Your in£uits in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with patient expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout. 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores?" 



These triumphs were most unpalatable to the rulers 
of England, and to Fitzalwyn, the Mayor of London, 
especially, who saw his own influence in the city 
gradually falling to notliing, and who was, moreover, 
constantly called upon by the -co-regents of the king- 
dom to preserve the peace of London, and rid it of 
this dangerous new potentate that had so suddenly 
spnmg up among the people. In consequence of 
the remonstrances of Hubert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one of the regents and lord high justiciary 
of the kingdom, who trembled for the total over- 
throw of the Norman rule, and perhaps the mas- 
sacre of many of the rapacious nobles, who had 
ground the poor people to the very dust, several 
attempts were made to free the country of Long- 
beard, by the summary process of assassination. 
Longbeard in self-defence, when tliis was ascertained, 
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never went abroad unless in armour, and carrying 
a hugh battle axe, followed by a hundred men, 
chiefly artisans, all well armed to defend him from 
sudden attack. And this strange spectacle was 
constantly seen in London for months: the lawyer 
with battle-axe and coat of mail, and a little army 
at his heels, going to plead, without a fee, for his 
poor countrymen; overawing the judges upon the 
bench, and snatching justice from those who would 
have otherwise denied it. At last a new poll-tax, 
to provide for the expenses of the Holy War, the 
ransom of the king, and the other necessities of the 
state, was levied by the mere proclamation of those 
in power, and vigorously enforced. Already the 
great political right, that a country should not be 
taxed without the consent of the people, as expressed 
by their representatives, was begiiming to be felt; 
and a great meeting of the people was summoned 
at Paul's Cross, to discuss the question. Upwards 
of fifty thousand persons assembled to hear the 
opinions of the eloquent leader ; and it was resolved, 
amid shouts of triumph, that the obnoxious tax 
or tallage should not be paid. The mayor and 
authorities of London were ill-advised enough to 
attempt to disperse this immense assemblage by 
force of arms: a riot ensued, and several persons 
were killed on both sides, the assailants being 
finally repulsed, and Longbeard remaining absolute 
master of London. His adherents, much excited, 
would have taken bloody vengeance: torches ap- 
peared in the crowd ; a cry wipis raised of burning 
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down the city ; and it required all the extraordinary 
influence and eloquence of Longbeard to restrain the 
angry passions of his followers. They were not to 
be restrained altogether, notwithstanding his entrea- 
ties and prayers that they would be peaceable, and 
a party of them proceeded to the mayor's house, 
in Lombard Street, which they set on fire, amid 
shouts of exultation. 

Complaint of this outrage having been made, 
Longbeard was summoned to Westminster, to answer 
for his conduct before the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His friends advised him not to obey, as rumours were 
rife that an attempt woidd be made to seize his 
person and execute him instantly, without form of 
trial- Longbeard, however, determined to go, and 
accordingly went to Westminster on the day ap- 
pointed. But he went at the head of an immense 
multitude: contemporary historians relate that no 
less than fifty thousand people from London and all 
surrounding districts, followed in his train. The 
government was alarmed; one false move might 
have caused a convulsion, which would have been 
felt in the country for years ; and a hasty council 
was formed in Westminster Hall to deliberate, while 
the tramp of the advancing multitude was yet 
sounding in their ears. The result was, the triumph 
of Longbeard — ^ triumph which made him more 
powerful than ever, and which virtually placed 
the government of the country at his feet. He was 
received with all honour and respect, and dismissed 
with a courteous reproof, or rather advice, that he 
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should avoid, as much as possible, too great assem^ 
blages of the people, which were dangerous to the 
public peace. At that moment, had he so willed it, 
he might have seized the supreme power in England ; 
but he took no advantage of his position, and bowing 
to the archbishop, returned, as he came, amid the 
shouts of the populace. 

The government tried another plan: they were 
afraid to use violence towards him, and they tried 
what slander would do to lessen his popularity. 
Emissaries were paid to go about in public places 
and whisper away his character, — ^not too boldly at 
first, but slowly and sKly. He was accused of every 
crime forbidden in the Decalogue ; — ^he was said to 
be a murderer, a heretic, a liar, a robber, and an 
adulterer, and a plotter against the very people 
whose liberty he was ostensibly pleading for. In 
the course of time these whisperings had their effect^ 
and Longbeard's friends began to fall off. Some of 
the more ardent, that might despise these slanders, 
were nevertheless cooled, by diversity of opinion on 
the course to be pursued with regard to public 
events ; some condemned him as tod bold, and others 
found fault with him as not bold enough. In the 
meantime, he became too confident of his own power 
and the fear of his enemies; he neglected to go 
abroad with his usual escort of armed men ; he built 
his house upon the sand ; he leaned for support 
against a reed ; he trusted in the love and constancy 
of the people, and he paid the penalty. The Mayor 
of London, persevering in his enmity, watched his 
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opportunity, and suddenly set upon him in Cheap- 
side, with a large party of soldiers and citizens, when 
he was only attended by eight men. It was opposite 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow. The numbers of 
his foes were overwhelming ; and as his sole chance 
of escape, he rushed into the sacred edifice with his 
companions, and barred the massive doors upon his 
pursuers. It appears that there was a woman in 
the church, but how she got in is not explained by 
the annalist of the time; they merely say that he 
defiled the church with his concubine. It was first 
resolved to starve him in his sanctuary ; but this 
plan was deemed inexpedient, as, if there was any 
delay, the people might rise in a mass and rescue 
their leader. To force a sanctuary was a thing that 
could not be attempted without the authority of the 
church ; and the church itself was slow to grant the 
^power, and thus bring contempt, perhaps, on one of 
the dearest privileges which itself had established. 
The matter was serious, and Ioe^ in deUberation ; 
and in the meantime the Longbeard and his devoted 
adherents in the sanctuary, were suffering the pangs 
of thirst and himger. The people were moved to 
pity; his friends attempted to stir them up in his 
behalf, and great crowds assembled in various parts 
of London, and especially in Cheapside, in Smith- 
field, and at Paul's Cross. There was no time to be 
lost ; the archbishop gave his reluctant consent to 
force the sanctuary, and the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow was set on fire immediately. The Longbeard 
and his unhappy companions fouglit their way 
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through the flames with the courage of despah*, but 
were captured in the street^ and conveyed to the 
Tower, ahnost before the people had time to know 
what had taken place. They were brought to trial 
immediately, and sentenced to be hanged and be- 
headed on the following morning, at the Elms in 
Smithfield. 

The sentence was carried into execution with 
scarcely the loss of an hour. The trial was not con* 
eluded until late in the evening, and before day- 
light, Fitzosbert and his unfortunate companions 
had ceased to exist. The sad sight awakened the 
slumbering love of the people : they reproached 
themselves with ingratitude, towards the leader they 
had once idolized ; and angry groups collected about 
the fatal scaffold. A priest, who had been much 
attached to Longbeard, harangued the people on their 
ingratitude ; and his oratory had such an effect on 
them that they took down the body from the igno* 
minions tree, amid shouts of execration against his 
judges, and buried it with the most tumultuous 
demonstrations of popular regard. The clothes 
were torn into shreds, and carried away as holy 
relics of a saint ; even the ground on which he had 
last trodden was dug up from the foot of the gallows, 
by crowds of Saxon women, who flocked into Lon- 
don from all parts of the country. Miracles were 
supposed to be worked by it ; the halt, the dumb, 
and the blind were carried to the spot, amid still 
increasing enthusiasm, until the authorities again 
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became alarmed for the peace of London. A strong 
guard was stationed at the Elms, by command of the 
lord mayor and the high justiciary ; and emissaries 
were again employed to distribute themselves among 
the crowd, and defame the character of the deceased, 
by representing him as a heretic and a murderer, 
and one totally unworthy of the sympathy of the 
people. The crowd collected about the spot for 
several days, but at last the excitement wore itself 
out. The cause that Longbeard had so much at 
heart slumbered for a while, until new leaders arose. 
But it was long ere that cause found so enlightened 
an advocate : popular freedom, in the minds of 
an ignorant but oppressed race, became popular 
licences ; and the Wat Tylers and Jack Cades of 
succeeding ages, unable to distinguish between the 
two, led the people to vengeance only, and in strug- 
gling against injustice, became unjust themselves. 
But the cause of popular freedom, retarded though 
it was by the folly, or stained by the crimes, of its 
advocates, made progress nevertheless — sometimes 
violently, sometimes imperceptibly — ^until printing, 
noblest of all human arts, came to its aid, and 
smoothed the way before it. 

The place where Longbeard was executed was in 
Cow Lane, close to the end of St. John'3 Court. 
Here grew the Elms, which gave name to this part 
of the inclosure. The Elms ceased to be the place 
of public execution about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when it was removed to Tyburn, But 
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another part of Smithfield was desecrated to execu- 
tions of another kind, until its name became of un- 
happy notoriety in the. annals of this kingdom. To 
give a list of the victims of religious persecution, who 
died at the stake, in this spot, during the reigns of 
Henry VIIL and his three children, is perfectly 
needless; their names are familiar as household 
words to the English people ; and the true English- 
man, as he passes the spot, if he does not shudder at 
the remembrance of the crimes committed there, 
blesses God that his lot has been cast in happier 
times, and that the stake blazes no more in England. 
It has been calculated, that during the short reign of 
Mary, 277 persons were burned to death in England 
for heresy, and of these the great majority suffered in 
Smithfield. A monument ought to be erected on the 
spot, to point out the infamous place to all eyes, and 
teach us and our children when we pass it, a lesson 
of toleration and charity, and that it is most un- 
christian and fiendish — 

" to hope to merit Heayen by makiTig Eartb a Hell.*' 

The place where the stake stood was twice, and only 
twice, the scene of a most barbarous and cruel species 
of punishment, anciently decreed against those who 
were guilty of poisoning, viz., that of boiling to death. 
The first took place in 1531, and is recorded in 
Stow's '' Annals." '' The 5th of April, one Richard 
Rose, a cook, was boiled in Smithfield, for poisoning 
of divers persons, to the number of sixteen or more, 
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at the Bishop of Rochester's palace; among the 
which Benet Curwine, gentleman^ was one» and lie 
intended to have poisoned the bishop himself, but he 
ate no pottage that day, whereby he escaped ; bat 
of the poor people that ate thereof, many died." The 
pottage alluded to was, it appears, gruel intended for 
the bishop (Fisher) and his household ; a porticm of 
it| after they had finished their repast, being given to 
the poor of Lambeth. Two persons only died of its 
effects; but of the remainder many never afterwards 
recovered their health. The second instance of this 
punishment took place ten years afterwards, when 
one Margaret Davis, a servant girl, was boiled to 
death for poisoning her mistress and several othw 
persons. 

Smithfield also was the scene of another remark- 
able execution, which is worth recording for the 
strange picture it gives us of the manners of the 
feudal ages, and the mode in which the people were 
governed in those unhappy times. Were it a mere 
case of murder or atrocity of any kind, we might 
pass it over, for we do not profess to record all the 
executions that have taken place here, but it is 
peculiarly characteristic of our early government, and 
as such is recorded. 

Soon after the accession of Henry HI., and within 
a few weeks after the ill-advised Prince Louis had 
withdrawn to. France, a great match at quintain was 
played in the St. Giles's Fields, between the men of 
London and the men of Westnunster. This favourite 
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game of the Londoners was generally played in 
Smithfield, but St. Giles's Fields was on this occasion 
chosen, as a midway ground for the convenience of 
both parties. In this friendly trial of skill the men 
of London gained the victory, but the men of West- 
minster being dissatisfied, another match was ap- 
pointed to take place in the fields near Charing Cross, 
Constantine Fitzamulph, a wealthy citizen, was the 
captain of the * Londoners, and the high bailiff was 
the leader of the men of Westminster. The prize was 
a fat ram, and the game commenced with apparent 
good humour on both sides. A dispute, however, 
arose about some knotty point of the game, and the 
Westminster men having the worst of the argument, 
lost their tempers. Weapons were drawn, and they 
set upon the Londoners and wounded several of 
them in a dangerous manner. The Londoners, over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the people of 
Westminster, who came flocking from all parts to the 
scene of strife, took to flight, and arriving in the city, 
they rang the great alarm bell of St. Paul's, to collect 
the people together. Great crowds assembled in 
Smithfield and at Paul's Cross. On being informed 
of the outrage committed by the men of Westminster 
and the high bailiff*, who was said to have encouraged, 
if he did not share in the affray, they swore to be 
revenged, and forming themselves into companies 
marched forth towards Westminster. Serle, the 
Mayor of London, hastened to the spot and endea- 
voured to calm the tumult, offJering to apply to the 
Abbot of Westminster for redress and the punishment 
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of the oflfenders. But Constantine Fitzamulph, who 
had been severely ill-treated in the affray, would 
listen to no such advice, and exhorted the crowd to 
be revenged. They wanted but little persuasion, and 
Fitzamulph taking the lead, they followed him with 
shouts and imprecations to Westminster, where they 
pulled down the house of the high bailiff" and made 
a bonfire of his goods. Constantine Fitzamulph had 
been one of the adherents of the would-be King Louis^ 
and some of the populace, mistaking the nature of the 
commotion, raised the treasonable cry of "King Louis 
for ever !" " Fitzamulph for ever !'' ** Down with the 
Abbot of Westminster !" The last cry was responded 
to : the destruction being complete at the house of the 
high bailiff*, the mob proceeded, to the house of the 
abbot, which adjoined the Abbey, and in a very short 
space of time razed it to the ground. The abbot 
escaped by a back door and succeeded in getting 
a boat at the water-side, whence he seems to have 
rowed himself to the Tower. Other accounts sav 
that he went out with a train of horsemen to make 
his complaint to tlie Mayor of London and procure 
assistance, but that he was pursued by the crowd, 
who surrounded and beat his servants and retainers 
in a ferocious manner, and took away their horses, 
and that the abbot himself had great difficulty in 
escaping from their hands. 

The famous Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, who 
then governed the country in the name of the young 
king, on being apprized of the uproar, marched into 
London at the head of a numerous force, and took up 
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his residence in the Tower, where he found the 
Abbot of Westminster had arrived before him. He 
immediately sent for the mayor, sheriffs, and alder- 
men, to inquire into the cause of the tumult, and 
demanded that the ringleaders should be delivered 
up. Constantine Fitzamulph, who never seems to 
have imagined that he had done anything very extra- 
ordinary, attended, without the slightest hesitation, 
to justify his conduct, and was accompanied by his 
nephew and another friend of his, named Geoffrey, 
who had also been very active in exciting the people 
of London against those of Westminster. They 
found, to their dismay, that Hubert de Burgh treated 
the matter more seriously than they did. His ques- 
tions to them were put in the most insulting and 
brutal tone ; but Constantine, recovering lais courage, 
boldly replied that he was not ashamed of what he 
had done; that the men of London were first 
attacked; and that, under similar circumstances, 
he would act in the same manner again. His two 
friends expressed a similar determination. The 
result was, that they were ordered without further 
ceremony from the presence of the justiciary, thrown 
into the deepest dungeon of the Tower, and told to 
prepare themselves for death on the following morn- 
ing. There was no other form of trial ; their doom 
was sealed ; and from the decision of this haughty 
earl there was no appeal. Fitzamulph offered the 
enormous sum of 15,000 marks for the ransom of 
himself and friends ; but the justiciary told him that 
his goods were already forfeit to the crown, and 
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refused to hold any further communication with him. 
He appears to have thought the revolt a political 
one, in the interest of Prince Louis, and so deter- 
mined to nip it in the bud. Early on the following 
momhig, the rich merchant and his friends were 
taken to the Elms in Smithfield, and there igno- 
mfaiiously hanged. On the same day, Hubert de 
Burgh, at the head of a large company of horsemen, 
scoured the city in all directions in search of those 
who had been impGcated in the riots. Several were 
discovered, who, being brought before him at Ghiild- 
haJ], were sentenced, without form of trial, to have 
their hands and feet chopped off. Even this cruel 
barbarity did not satisfy him. The mayor and 
magistrates of London, who had failed to prevent 
the tumult, were degraded from their offices. A 
custosy or military governor, was appointed to rule 
the city in their stead ; and thirty of the richest mer- 
chants were botmd over in heavy penalties to answer 
for the future tranquillity of London. Such, with all 
its pomp of knighthood, was the feudal age in England. 
Such are the blots on the banners of chivalry. 

Smithfield was the scene of a still more remark- 
able event in English history —the downfall of Wat 
Tyler. Here the daring rebel \vas struck to the 
ground by the weapon of Sir William Walworth, 
and here ended an insurrection much more formid- 
able than that of Constantine Fitzarnulph, and 
which had well-nigh overturned the monarchy of 
England. The dagger in the escutcheon of the city 
of London was introduced in commemoration of this 
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event. Juck Straw, the second in command of the 
rioters, who was apprehended a few days after the 
death of Wat Tyler, was hanged in Smithfield, and 
confessed, before his execution, that it had been 
resolved by the leaders of the insurrection, to sack 
and bum the city of London. 

Smithfield, one of the places appointed for the 
tilts, tournaments, and ordeal combats of chivalry, 
of which we shall speak hereafter, was long noted 
as the abode of fighting men, hangers-on of the 
great, fellows expert in the use of the sword, and 
hired bravos. 

Strutt, in his " Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England,'' under the article of" Sword-play,'' says 
that schools were instituted in various parts of the 
kingdom for teaching the art of self-defence, and 
especially in the city of London, where the conduct 
of the masters and their scholars became so out- 
rageous, that it was necessary for the legislature to 
interfere ; and in the year 1286 an edict was pub- 
lished by royal authority, prohibiting the keeping of 
such schools, and interdicting the public exercise of 
swords and bucklers. It is said that many robberies 
and murders were committed by these gladiators; 
and West Smithfield, where they congregated, was 
long known by the name of Ruffian Hall. Ben 
Jonson, in the introduction to his play of " Bartholo- 
mew Fair," speaks of *^ the sword and buckler age in 
Smithfield," as having only recently passed away ; 
and in the comedy of the ** Two Angry Women of 
Abington," printed in 1599 (and recently republished 
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by the Percy Society), one of the characters com- 
plains that the ** sword and buckler fight begins to 
grow out of use," 

But to return to the point of chivahry. One of the 
most magnificent tournaments held in Smithfield was 
instituted by Edward III. in 1374, in honour of his 
mistress, the beautiful but cold-hearted Alice Pierce, 
who knew so well how to govern the doting old 
monarch, and through him, to misgovern Bngland. 
The sports lasted for seven days, Alice appearing 
each day at the king's side, being greeted with the 
title of the Lady of the Sun. Their car was escorted 
by a train of knights, each leading a white palfrey, 
on which was seated a young damsel, personifying a 
nymph of the sun. 

Richard II. held several tournaments in Smith- 
field. An account of one is quoted by Pennant from 
Froissart's Chronicle, and two others are mentioned 
by Stow. " On the 10th, 1 1th, and 12th of October, 
1390/' says the annalist, "the king held a great 
court at London, in the bishop's palace, and a great 
justing in Smithfield, to the which came many stran- 
gers forth of France, Almain, Zealand, and many 
other parts, bringing with them horses and armour ; 
in which pastimes there was given first the badge of 
the White Hart, with golden chains and . crowns." 
" In the year 1393," says the same annalist, " cer- 
tain lords of Scotland came into England to get 
worship by force of arms in Smithfield. The Earl 
of Marre challenged the Earl of Nottingham to just 
with him ; and so they rode together certain courses, 
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but not the full challenge, for the Earl of Marre was 
cast, both horse and man, and two of his ribs broken 
with the fall; so that he was borne out of Smithfield, 
and conveyed towards Scotland, but died by the way 
at York. Sir William Darrel, knight, the king's 
banner-bearer of Scotland, challenged Sir Peter 
Courtney, knight, the king's banner-bearer of Eng- 
land ; and when they had run certain courses, they 
gave over without conclusion of victorie. Then 
Cockbume, esquier, of Scotland, challenged Sir 
Nicholas Hawberke, knight, and rode five courses, 
but Cockbume was borne over, horse and man." 
Various other tournaments were held in this reign, 
one of which was on London Bridge. 

Of the duels— ordeal combats— that took place in 
Smithfield, only one is mentioned by Pennant. It 
was fought between one William Catur, an armourer, 
and his apprentice, in the reign of Henry VI. The 
apprentice had accused his master of treason, and 
the duel was fought to decide his guilt or innocence. 
The unfortunate armourer drank too much wine, with 
which his friends plied him to keep his courage up ; 
and he was easily conquered by his apprentice, and 
his guilt established to the satisfaction of everybody. 
The reader of Shakspeare will remember the scene, 
and the use the great bard has made of it in the 
second part of " Henry VI." Shakspeare makes the 
name of the armourer Home, and of his apprentice, 
Peter Thump; but Stow gives the name of the 
apprentice as John David, and of his master, William 
Catur. Stow adds, that the false servant — ^for he falsely 
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accused his master— did not live long unpunished, 
for he was afterwards hanged for felony at Tyburn*. 
Stow relates another ordeal combat fought in the 
same place some years previously. In the ninth year 
of Henry VI., Richard, duke of York, he says, 
" was constituted (Nonstable of England, in absence 
of John, duke of Bedford, Regent of France. He 
was made constable for and because of a battle to 
be fought between John Upton and John Downe. 
On the 23rd of January the battle was down in 
Smithfleld, before the king, between these two men 
of Feversham in Kent, John Upton, notaire, appellant, 
and John Downe, gentleman, defendant. John Upton 
put upon John Downe, that he and his compeers 
should imagine the king's death, the day of his coro- 
nation. When they had long fought, the king took 
up the matter and forgave both parties.'* This was 
very creditable to the young monarch, then only 
in the ninth year of his age, and a symptom of the 
amiability of disposition which he afterwards showed 
— an amiability that led him into weakness, and 
unfitted him for the stormy functions of government 
in the unsettled age in which he lived. 

In his twenty-fifth year, he acted in the same man- 
ner on a similar duel in Smithfield. Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas, prior of Kilmaine, accused the Earl of 

* The annalist adds a passage of his own life, in narrating this 
circumstance. "Let such false accusers," says he, "note this 
example, and look for no better end without speedy repentance. 
Myself hare had the like servant, that likewise accused me of many 
articles. He Hveth yet, but hath hardly escaped hang ing since t 
Qod make him penitent ! ** 
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Ormond of high treason. On the appomted day for 
the combat, the lists were made in Smithfield, and 
the field prepared ; " but when it came to the point," 
says Stow, " the king commanded that they should 
not fight, and took the quarrel into his own hands.'^ 

It would occupy too much space, however, nor 
would the record be interesting, to go through the 
whole of the tournaments and duels of this spot. 
We have yet to consider Smithfield under another 
aspect, — that of a market and fair. The scenes of 
riot and debauchery that have of late years offended 
the sober citizens of London, led to an inquiry, in 
the year 1840, by order of the corporation, into the 
origin of the famous Bartholomew Fair. The result 
was, the presentation of the following interesting 
report from the city solicitor ; with which we cannot 
do better than commence our account of this cele*- 
brated saturnalia of the Londoners : — 

** To THE Wo^nmvz the Cokkittbb vob the Makagbmbht 

AND CoKTBOIi OB THE SBYBBAI. MaBKBTS OB THE ClIT OF 

London. 

" Gentlemen, — I have, in obedience to your order, 
the honour to report to your worshipful committee, 
my opinion as to the right of the corporation of 
London to suppress Bartholomew Fair, or otherwise 
to remove the nuisances and obstructions to trade, 
to which it gives rise. 

" Finding from the documents in my office, that 
conflicting opinions had at various times been given 
upon the subject, I felt it mv duty to examine the 
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repertories in the Town Clerk's Office, as well as 
the books in the City Library, and in the British 
Museum, for the purpose of tracing from the ear- 
liest period, the history, not only of Bartholomew 
Fair, but of other fairs which formerly existed in 
the metropolis, the right to hold which was likewise 
founded upon charter or prescription, and which 
have been abolished, or faUen into disuse. 

" Applying the received rules of law to the facts 
and circumstances with which those sources of infor- 
mation furnished me, I should be disposed (were 
I unfettered by authority) to report that the cor- 
poration might suppress the fair without danger to 
the other chartered rights of the city ; but inasmuch 
as gentlemen of great eminence in their profession, 
have expressed doubts upon this point, and upon a 
case submitted to them by the then city solicitor 
they recommended an application to parliament to 
eflFect die object, I feel myself so far governed by 
their authority, as to refrain from recommending the 
immediate and entire abolition of the fair. 

*' If, however, the committee deem it a matter of 
paramount importance to proceed at once to suppress 
it, I should like to receive instructions to hold a 
conference with those gentlemen, as I think there 
might be introduced in the case certain facts and 
arguments (not before brought under their con- 
sideration), which would be calculated to induce 
them materially to qualify their opinion. 

"I am, however, clearly of opinion, that the cor- 
poration may lawfully circumscribe the limits and 
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duration of the fair, and may make rules and regu- 
lations for its government, which will remove the 
nuisances and obstructions to trade, without attempt- 
ing suddenly and entirely to suppress it, a proceeding 
which would doubtless be ascribed to an attempt on 
the part of the corporation, improperly to interfere 
with the recreations of the humbler classes of the 
community. 

" At the earliest periods in which history makes 
mention of this subject, I find there were two faiis 
or markets held on the spot where Bartholomew 
Fair is now held, or in its immediate vicinity. These 
two fairs were originally held for two entire days 
only, the fairs being proclaimed on the eve of Saint 
Bartholomew, and continued during the day of St. 
Bartholomew, and the next morrow; both these 
fairs or markets were instituted for the purposes of 
trade : one of them was granted to the prior of the 
convent of St Bartholomew, * and was kept for the 
Clothiers of England, and Drapers of London, who 
had their booths and standings within the church- 
yard of the priory, closed in with walls and gates, 
and locked every night, and watched for the safety 
of their goods and wares.' 

^^ The other was granted to the city of London, and 
consisted of the ^ standing of cattle, and stands and 
booths for goods, with pickage and stallage, and 
tolls and profits appertaining to fairs and markets in 
the field of West Smithfield.' At the dissolution of 
the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIL, the 
right in the first-mentioned fair was sold to Sir John 
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Rich; the then attorney-general, and was enjoyed 
by his descendants until the year 1830, when it was 
purchased of Lord Ken^n^^ton by the corporation, 
and it is now held by the chamberlain of London and 
town clerk as trostees, so that in fact all the rights 
and interests in both fairs may now be stud to be 
vested in the corporation. 

" The right to hold both these fairs having been 
granted for the purpose of promoting the interests of 
trade, it is quite clear that no prescriptive right can 
be set up to commit any nuisance incompatible with 
the purposes for which they were established; if, 
therefore, the corporation should be satisfied that the 
interest of the public can be not otherwise protected 
than by confining the fair to its original object and 
purpose, they may undoubtedly do so, and this 
would in fact be equivalent to its entire suppres- 
sion. 

" Perhaps the committee will not think it requisite, 
in the first instance, to proceed to such extremities ; 
the corporation, however, by abridging the duration 
to two clear days, and by refbsing to let standings 
for show-booths, &c., may materially diminish the 
inconvenience at present created, and thus prepare 
the way for its natural death, of the approach of 
which it has, I understand, exhibited certain marked 
""■nptoms. 

"The committee are probably aware that the 
ence for many years granted by the corporation 
• mountebanks, conjurors, &tc., to exercise their 
lusing vagabondism at the fair extended for four- 
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teen days, during which period it was for several 
years allowed to be held. In those times the fair 
was frequently presented by grand juries as a nui- 
sance, and the complaints of the sober-minded 
citizens were loud and long-continued against the 
riotings and debaucheries to which it gave rise. The 
depressed state of the corporation revenues at that 
time compelled them, however, to supply their wants 
by tolerating the continuance of those irregularities, 
and the sword-bearer and other city officers were 
partly paid out of emoluments derived from that 
discreditable source. 

'^ In consequence of these complaints, various 
orders were at different times made by the corporation 
for the purpose of limiting and regulating the fair ; 
and in the year 1735, in particular, the Court of 
Aldermen resolved, * That Bartholomew Fair shall 
not exceed Bartholomew Eve, Bartholomew Day, 
and the next morrow, and shall be restricted to the 
sale of goods, wares, merchandizes, usually sold in 
fairs, and no acting shall be permitted therein.' 

^' It is at all times difficult by law to put down the 
ancient customs and practices of the multitude, hence 
we find that great resistance was offered to the en- 
forcement of these regulations. In 1760, Mr. Birch, 
the deputy city marshal, lost his life in the attempt, 
and the practices which those regulations were 
intended to prevent, have prevailed, more or less, to 
the present time. 

** I feel it due to the working classes of the present 
day to say, that a perusal of the histories of London 

VOL. II. M 
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at the. period I have adverted to, as well as 
* Malcolm's Anecdotes/ ' Sir Robert Scmthweirs 
Letters to his Son,' and other pamphlets and 
ephemeral publications of those times, conclusively 
proves that a vast progressive improvement has 
taken place in the exhibitions of the fair, as well 
as in the conduct of the multitude that resorted to 
it. Gambling-houses of every class were formerly 
freely licensed ; disgusting scenes of all descriptionB 
were publicly exhibited; and the most profligate vices 
of every kind were openly practised; while the 
violence of Lady Holland's mob, as it is termed, 
often broke out in frightful excesses, and spread 
consternation and terror around. 

** It may be usefully observed here, that May Fair, 
formerly held near Hyde Park, under the authority 
of a grant to the Abbot of Westminster, and the 
Lady Fair, Southwark, held by a grant to the corpo- 
ration of London (both of which had been the scenes 
of practices as disgraceful as those that prevailed in 
Smithfield), were suppressed without the aid of par- 
liament; and when we consider the improved condi- 
tion and conduct of the working classes in the metro- 
polis, and reflect upon the irrefragable proofs con- 
tinually before us, that the humbler orders are fast 
changing their habits, and substituting country 
excursions by railroads and steam-boats, and other 
iimoeent recreations, for vicious amusements of the 
description which prevailed in Bartholomew Fair, it fa 
perhaps not too much to conclude that it is unneces- 
»ry for the corporation to apply to parliament to 
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abate the nuisance ; but that if they proceed to lay 
down and enforce the observance of judicious regu- 
lations in the fair, and to limit its duration and 
extent, it may be permitted to continue, in the con- 
fident belief that many years will not elapse ere the 
corporation may omit to proclaim the fair, and thus 
suppress it altogether, without exciting any of those 
feelings of discontent and disapprobation with which 
its compulsory abolition would probably be now 
attended 

** I have the honour to be, 
** Gentlemen, 
*' Quildhallj '* Your most obedient servant, 

^'June 19, 1840. Charles Pearson/' 

To this report we may add, what it has omitted 
to state, that the foundation of the fair must be 
ascribed to the famous Rahere, the minstrel, and 
founder of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, of whom 
many interesting particulars are given in Stow's 
*^ Survey of London/' Rahere was the first prior 
of St. Bartholomew; ^*and to this priory,'' says 
Stow, " King Henry II. granted the privilege of a 
fair to be kept yearly at Bartholomew tide for three 
days, to wit, the eve, the day, and the next morn, to 
the which the clothiers of England and the drapers 
of London repaired, and had their booths," as it is 
set forth in Mr. Charles Pearson's report, from 
which we have just quoted. A full account of all 
the humours of the fair has been published in the 
first volume of Mr. Hone's " Every Day Book," to 

m2 
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which work the reader, who is curious upon the 
subject, is referred for further information. The 
fair had been long an eye-sore to the corporation, 
and may now be said to be virtually suppressed. 
It was at one time feared that any attempt to 
suppress it would be attended with dangerous 
consequences ; but this fear has long died away, 
and this annual scene of debauchery and riot, 
will no doubt show no signs of existence next 
year. The character of the age has improved: 
the increase of information among the people, 
the extension of the principles of temperance, 
have already elevated the character of the working 
classes, who now more than ever, manifest a 
pleasure in spending their holidays in rural ex- 
cursions, for which steam-boats and railroads offer 
so many facilities, and in visiting the works of 
art and collections of pictures which are open 
in the vicinity of London. Lady Holland's mob, 
which used to be the terror of Smithfield and 
its neighbourhood, has now disappeared altogether ; 
a circumstance, which is of itself a great improve- 
ment*. 

* On the night before the day whereon the lord mayor proclainis 
the &ir, a riotous assemblage of persons heretofore disturbed Smilli- 
field and its environs, under the denomination of ^' Lady Holland's 
mob. ' ' This multitude, composed of the most degraded characters of 
the metropolis, was accustomed to knock at the doors and ring the 
bells with loud shouting and vociferation, and they often committed 
gross outrages on persons and property. The year 1822 was the 
last year wherein they appeared in any overwhelming force, and 
then the inmates of the houses they assailed, or before which they 
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Of Smithfield, the great cattle-market of London, 
and the extraordmary scene it presents of a market * 
mornings a man of genius has given us a most 

paraded, were aroused and kept in terror by their violence. In 
Skinner Street especially, they rioted undisturbed, until between 
three and four in the morning. A tone period that morning, their 
number was not less than 5000, but it varied as parties went off or 
came in, to and firom the assault of other places. Their force was 
so overwhelming that the patrol and watchmen feared to interfere, 
and the riot continued till they had exhausted their fury. It has 
been ^supposed that this mob first arose, and has be^n continued, in 
celebration of a verdict obtained by a Mr. Holland, which freed the 
£ur from toll; but this is erroneous. Lady Holland's mob may be 
traced as &r back as the time of the Commonwealth, when the 
ruling powers made considerable efforts to suppress ithe &ir altoge- 
ther, and when, without going into particulars to corroborate the 
conjecture, it may be presumed, that the populace determined to 
support their " charter," under the colour of the Holland interest, 
in opposition to the civic authorities. The scene of uproar always 
commenced in Cloth Fair, and the present existence of an ftTimml 
custom there throws some light on the matter. At the " Hand and 
Shears," a public-house in that place, it is the usage at this time for 
the tailors to assemble the night before the fair is proclaimed by the 
lord mayor. They appoint a chairman, and exactly as the clock 
strikes twelve, he and his companions, each with a pair of shears in 
his hand, leave the house, and in the open streets of Cloth Fair, the 
chairman makes a speech and proclaims Bartholomew Fair. As 
soon as he concludes, every tailor holds up and snaps his shears 
with a shout, and they retire, shears in hand, snapping and shouting 
to the *' Hand and Shears," from whence they came forth; but the 
mob, who await without to witness the ceremony, immediately on 
its being ended, run out into Smithfield, and, being joined by others, 
there shout again. This second assemblage and shouting is called 
'' the mob proclaiming the fair," and so begins the annual mob 
called '' Lady Holland's mob." Since 1 822, the great body have con- 
fined their noise to Smithfield itself, and their number and disorder 
annually decrease. — Sane't " Every Day Book," vol. i., p. 1229 — 
1230. 
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graphic description. The extract is from Mr. 
Dickens^fl fine tale of *^ Oliver Twist :" — 

*Mt was market-morning. The gronjid was 
covered nearly ankle-deep with filth and mire ; and 
a thick, steam perpetually rising from the reeking 
bodies of the cattle, and mingling with the fog, 
which seemed to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung 
heavily above. All the pens in the centre of the 
large area, and as many temporary ones as could be 
crowded into the vacant space, were filled with 
sheep ; and, tied up to posts by the gutter-side, were 
long lines of beasts and oxen three or four deep. 
Countrymen, butchers, drovers, hawkers, boys, 
thieves, idlers, and vagabonds of every low grade, 
were mingled together in a dense mass : the whist- 
ling of drovers, the barking of dogs, the bellowing 
and plunging of beasts, the bleating of sheep, and 
grunting and squeaking of pigs ; the cries of hawkers, 
the shouts, oaths, and quarrelling on all sides, the 
ringing of bells and roar of voices that issued from 
every public-house ; the crowding, pushing, driving, 
beating, whooping and yelling ; the hideous and 
discordant din that resounded from everv corner of 
the market ; and the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, 
and dirty figures constantly running to and fro, and 
bursting in and out of the throng, rendered it a stun- 
ning and bewildering scene, which quite confounded 
the senses." 

The annual supply of cattle to this market, for 
the consumption of the Londoners, has averaged for 
the last eight or nine years, 153,288 head of horned 
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cattle ; 1 ,265,958 sheep ; 20,780 fatted calves ; and 
130,000 pigs. 

We have now to speak of the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, occupying the site of the priory, which, 
as we have already mentioned, was founded by 
Rahere, the minstrel. Pennant talks of the pro- 
fligate life of the good Rahere, falsely imagining that 
the profession of minstrel was in those days a profli- 
gate and abandoned one. " There is a legend," he 
adds, '' that he had a most horrible dream, out of 
which he was relieved by St. Bartholomew himself, 
who directed him to found the house, and dedicate it 
to him." The minstrel was buried in the church, 
where a handsome monument, described by Pennant, 
was erected to his memory. The last prior was 
William Bolton. An anecdote is related of him, 
which, as a trait of popular manners in the age 
in which he flourished, is worth preserving. In 
the year 1523, the astrologers of London, of whom 
and similar vagabonds there were great num- 
bers in the city at this time, predicted that on the 
1st of February, 1524, the waters of the Thames 
would overflow, and wash away 10,000 houses. The 
prophecy was reiterated again and again, and at last 
met belief. As the time drew near, people became 
so alarmed, that many families packed up their goods 
and removed into Kent and Essex, out of the reach, 
as they imagined, of this awful inundation. As the 
dreadful day approached, the number of these 
emigrants increased. In January, droves of workmen 
might be seen, followed by their wives and children, 
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trudgii^ on foot to the villages within fifleeu or 
twenty miles, to await the catastrophe. People of a 
more wealthy condition hired carts and waggons, 
and hastened away on the same errand. It is cal- 
culated that, by the middle of January, nearly 
20,000 persons had l^fl the city, leaving nothing but 
the bare walls of their dwellings to be swept to 
destruction by the impending floods. A great many 
clustered about Higl^ate, Hampstead, and Black- 
heath ; and those who could afford to remove to a 
greater distance, went as far as Guildford and Dork- 
ing on the one side, and Bamet, Waltham Abbey, 
and St. Alban's, on the other. Among those who 
were m(»t alarmed, was the portly prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew's. He resolved to take up his abode at 
Harrow on the Hill, where at very great expense he 
erected a sort of fortress, in which to shnt himself 
and brethren during the prevalence of the floods. 
He stocked it with provisions for two months ; and 
on the 24th of January, just a week before the 
awftil day which was to see the destruction of Lon- 
don, he removed thither with all the brethren and 
officers of the priory, and several boats, which were 
conveyed in waggons to the fortress. He also hired 
lert rowers, to be available in case of emergency, 
ny of the wealthy citizens prayed that they might 
allowed to share his retreat, but the prior was 
,f to their entreaties, and told all the applicants 
t he had scarcely sufficient room for his own 
thren, and could receive no strangers. At last 
awful morn, big with the fate of ten thousand 
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houses^ dawned in the east, and anxious crowds 
stationed themselves within sight of the river, to 
watch the rising of the waters. But the waters 
would not rise beyond the usual high-water mark ; 
and the tide ebbed as peaceably as it had flowed. 
The crowds were not yet assured of their safety — 
the inundation might come upon them in the evening 
or the night ; and so they waited with undiminished 
anxiety till the tide flowed again. All went quietly 
and regularly as before, and another day dawned 
without the slightest symptom of the threatened floods 
having been observed. The people thereupon began 
to grow clamorous, and some one started the notion 
that it would serve the false prophets and astrologers 
but right to duck them in the river. The proposi- 
tion was favourably received — ^it would be a show 
for the people, after all ; not quite so grand a one as 
the inundation, but still a show ; and a mob of people 
proceeded in search of the astrologers, to inflict a 
summary punishment upon them. Luckily, the 
astrologers invented an excuse, which allayed the 
popular fury. The stars were right, they said, after 
all ; it was they, erring mortals, who were wrong. 
The inundation would most certainly take place, as 
the stars had foretold; 10,000 houses in London 
would assuredly be washed away by the Thames, 
but they had made a slight error in the date — an 
error of one figure only, for they had reckoned a 
five instead of a six, and thus fixed the date of the 
catastrophe a whole century too early. London was 
therefore safe until 1624, and there was no cause of 
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alarm for the present generation. The popular 
wrath was appeased — the account was spread 
through the city — Bolton, the prior, dismantled his 
fortress, and came back to St. Bartholomew's ; and 
the other refugees followed his example, and grad- 
ually came back, until London was as cheerful and 
as populous as it had ever been before. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital also owes its origin to 
the benevolent Rahere. He obtained from Henry I. 
a piece of waste ground adjoining the priory, where 
he built and endowed an hospital *^ for a master, 
brethren and sisters, and for the entertainment of 
poor diseased people till they got well ; of distressed 
women big with child, till they were delivered and 
able to go abroad; and for the support of all 
children whose mothers died in the house, until they 
attained the age of seven years." The present 
building was begun in the year 1729. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood of Smithfield, 
we must take a turn into Cock Lane, so notorious 
for the ghost which alarmed all London in the year 
1762. The story is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. 

Long Lane and Barbican, both in the close vicinity 
of Smithfield, deserve a word of mention ere we 
return to the direct course towards St. Paul's from 
which we have so long wandered. The editor of 
Pennant's ** London Improved," fourth edition, 
London, 1814, says : ** Long Lane is distinguislied 
by some dreadful acts of incendiarism. An ample 
memorial of the event is exhibited in the following 
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inscription on a stone affixed to the house of a linen- 
draper, at the comer : — 

^On Saturday, Nov. 20, 1790, the two incen- 
diaries were executed, who wilfully set on fire, on 
the 16th of May in the same year, several houses 
which stood on this ground, and occasioned a loss 
of upwards of 40,000/. for no other purpose but 
to plunder the sufferers.' 

*' A person named Flindall, then detected in steal- 
ing, vnrote a letter to Mr. Alderman Skinner, which 
led to the disclosure of the whole particulars of that 
calamity. Flindall being admitted king's evidence, 
it also appeared that this act of deliberate villany 
had no other object but that of plunder. Edward 
Love and William Jobbins being convicted of this 
crime at the Old Bailey, on the 30th of October, 
were executed on the spot where the depredation 
was committed, oh the 20th of November, 1 790, and 
confessed their guilt at the place of execution." 

** The Barbican/' says Mr. Pennant, " originally 
a Roman speculum, or watch-tower, lay a little to 
the north of this street. It was an appendage to 
most fortified places. The Saxons gave them the 
title of Burgh-kenning. They were esteemed so 
important, that the custody was always committed 
to some man of rank. 

" This was entrusted to the care of Robert Uffbrd, 
earl of Suffolk, by Edward III., by the name of 
Basse Court, which descended by the marriage of 
Cecilia, one of his daughters, to Sir John Wil- 
loughby, afterwards Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
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Here was of old, a manor-house of the kmg'Sy called 
Basse Court, or Barbican, destroyed in 1251, but 
restored as appears above.'* 

Lord Willoughby of Eresby had his mansion here 
in the reign of Edward VI. His lady, a zealous 
protestant, having oflfended Stephen Gardiner, was 
compelled with the family to fly to the continent, 
and bemg delivered of a son near a church porch in 
Bruges, he was named Peregrine^ a name taken by 
several of the Ancaster family. Pennant says, the 
cause of offence was,' that the lady in her zeal against 
popery, had dressed a dog in a rochet or s^Hce 
worn by bishops, and in affront to Bishop Gardiner, 
named her dog after him. Willoughby House, in 
Barbican, was very large, and one of its tenants 
was Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
fathfer of Lord Robert Bertie, the great Earl of 
Lindsey, who was killed at the battle of Edgehill, 
under Charles I. 

On the top of an ancient house near Redcross 
Street, called Garter Place, Sir Thomas Wriothesly 
foimded a chapel, which he dedicated by the name 
of Sanctis Trinitatis in alto. 

The Earls of Bridgewater had also a house in the 
Barbican. Their name is preserved in the adjoining 
square. The house was burnt down in 1675, when 
Lord Brackly, the eldest son of the earl, and his 
tutor, perished in the flames. Prince Rupert also 
lived in the Barbican. An accoujat of the house, 
with a print of it, is given in the ^* European Maga- 
zine'' for 1791, page 328; from wliich it appears 
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that Charles 11. visited the prince there, and that the 
bell-ringers of the neighbouring chnrch received a 
guinea for ringing a peal on the occasion. 

We now return to Newgate Street, named after 
the gate and prison, both of which have been already 
mentioned. Bagnio Court in this street is said to 
have derived its name from the first bagnio or public 
bath ever established in England. 

Taking the left-hand side of the street first, we 
pass the ancient public-house known by the sign of 
the '* Magpie and Stump/' and arrive at the hand- 
some iron railing across the opening recently made to 
throw open to public view the national structure of 
Christ's Hospital, or the Blue-Coat School, This is 
•another of the many foundations for which the city 
of London is indebted to King Edward VI. The 
hospital stands in the precincts of the abolished con- 
vent of the Grey Friars ; and its original object was 
to provide for the relief and education of young and 
helpless children. The three hospitals he founded have 
each its separate purpose : — this for poor children; St. 
Thomas's, Southwark, for the sick ajid the maimed ; 
and Bridewell for the reformation of the thriftless 
and ill-disposed. The three hospitals were incorpo- 
rated by a charter dated the 6th of June, in the 
seventh year of the young monarch's reign*. " To 

* In this it is declared, '' And that our intention may take the 
bettereffect, and that the lands, reyenues, and other things granted 
for the support of the said hospitals, houses, and poor people, may 
be the better governed ; for the establishment of the same we do 
will and ordain, that the hospitals aforesaid, when they shall be so 
founded, erected, and established, shall be named, and called, and 
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promote and continue this good work/' 9aLjB Dr. 
Hnghson, in his " History and Survey of London," 
" his majesty granted to the city certain lands that 
had been given to the house of the Savoy, founded 
by King Henry VH- for the lodging of pilgrims and 
strangers, but which had of late been only a harbour 
for beggars and strumpets; which lands amoimted 
to the yearly value of 600/. He also commanded 
that, after reserving a certain quantity of tlie linen 
which had been used in times of popish superstition, 
to each church in the city and suburbs of London, 
the remainmg superfluous great quantities should be 
delivered to the governors of this hospital, for the 
use of the poor children under their care. And such 
was the diligence of those employed to execute this 
great and good plan, that no less than 340 children 
were admitted upon its foundation, so early as in the 
year 1552." 

The example of the king was imitated by his sub- 
jects ; and many benefactions were from time to time 
made to the hospital. One man deserves especial 
mention. He was a poor shoemaker of Westminster, 
named Richard Cartel or Cartellan, who was noted 
all over his ovra neighbourhood for his habits of 

styled ' The Hospitals of Edward VI. of England, of Christ, of 
Bridewell, and Saint Thomas the Apostle ;' and that the aforesaid 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, and their saccessors, 
•hall be styled ' The Goyemors of the said Hospitals of Ghnst, 
Bridewell, and Saint Thomas the Apostle;' and that the said 
goyemors, in deed, and in fact, and in name, shall be hereafter one 
body, corporate and politic, of themselyes ibr eyer. And we wiU 
that the same goyemors shall haye perpetual succession.*' 
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industry and frugality. He rose every morning at 
four o'clock, summer and winter, to pursue his hum- 
ble calling, and acquired, from his early rismg, the 
name of the ** Cock of Westminster." These habits 
brought him custom and wealth; and having no 
children, he purchased lands and tenements in 
Westminster to the yearly value of 44Z., which he 
bequeathed to Christ's Hospital. 

King Charles H. founded the mathematical school. 
^'The buildings of Christ's Hospital,'' says Mr. 
Brayley, in his " Londiniana,*' vol. ii. page 154, **are 
of various periods ; but there are scarcely any parts 
of the ancient priory remaining, except the cloisters 
and buttery. After the great fire, the first important 
addition was the mathematical school, which was 
founded by Charles H. in 1672, for the instruction 
of forty boys in navigation ; he also endowed it 
for seven years with lOOOZ., and a perpetual annuity 
of 370/. 10«., payable out of the exchequer, for 
educating and placing out yearly ten boys in the sea 
service. The rebuilding of the south front, which 
was efiected by the munificent Sir Robert Clayton, 
at an expense of about 7000Z., was commenced in 
1675. The old wall, which stood over the west 
cloister, but has recently been pulled down, was 
erected by Sir John Frederick, knight, and alderman, 
about the year 1680. The writing school was begun 
in 1694, by Sir John More, knight, and alderman, 
and finished at his sole charge. It stands on the 
west aide of the play-ground ; and from being sup- 
ported on pillars — the under part called the New 
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Cloister, affords a retreat for the boys in bad weather. 
Part of this space was inclosed in 1819, for the erec- 
tion of a lavatory. In 1705, the ward over the east 
cloister was rebuilt by Sir Francis Child, knight, and 
alderman. The new grammar school, which stands 
on the north side of the ditch play-ground, was built 
in 1795, partly with a sum of money bequeathed for 
that purpose by John Smith, esq. Behind the latter 
is the infirmary, which was erected in 1822. 

*^ But the most magnificent and last part of this 
hospital is the New Hall, of which the first stone was 
laid by his late royal highness, Frederick, duke of 
York, on the 28th of April, 1825. This noble fabric 
is in the Tudor style of architecture, and was de- 
signed by, and erected under the superintendence of, 
John Shaw, esq., the then architect to this establish- 
ment. It stands partly on the ancient wall of London, 
and partly on the foundations of the refectory of the 
Grey Friars. The southern or principal part faces 
Newgate Street. It is supported by buttresses, and 
has an octagon tower at each extremity, The sum- 
mit is embattled and ornamented with pinnacles ; the 
upper part of the western tower is appropriated as an 
observatory. On the grand story is an open arcade, 
187 feet long and 16^ vdde, for the shelter or recrea- 
tion of the boys in hot or wet weather ; a meeting 
room for the governors, the hospital wardrobe, &c., 
ynth the staircases and passages of communication. 
The dining-hall, with its lobby and organ gallery, 
occupies the entire upper story, which is 187 feet 
long, 51 wide, and 47 high. It is approached by 
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a principal stone staircase at the east end, and by 
others in the octagon towers, and at the back commu- 
nicating with the kitchen. On the south side are 
nine large and handsome windows ; at the east end 
is a dais or stage for the governors, and along the 
west and north sides are galleries for the accommo- 
dation of visitors during the public suppers. The 
arcade beneath the hall is built with blocks of Hey tor 
granite, highly wrought ; the remainder of the front 
is of Portland stone." 

There are seven exhibitions or scholarsliips for 
Cambridge, and one for Oxford, belonging to the 
institution, the value of which at Cambridge is 60/. 
per annum, and at Pembroke Hall, an additional 
exhibition from the college, making about 100?. for 
the first four years, and 50/. for the last three years ; 
to which may be added the bachelors and masters' 
degrees, which are defrayed by the hospital. The 
Oxford exhibitions are 10/. more, or 70/. The gover- 
nors discharge all fees of entrance: 20/. towards 
furnishing the room, 10/. for books, and 10/. for 
clothes ; making at least 50/. for the outfit. 

The public suppers at Christ's Hospital are held 
in the great hall, between Christmas and Easter, and 
commence at six o'clock. Three tables are covered 
with neat cloths, wooden platters, little wooden 
buckets of beer, with bread, butter, &c. The cere- 
mony begins with three strokes of a mallet, produ- 
cing the most profound silence. One of the seniors 
having ascended the pulpit, reads a chapter from the 
Bible ; and during prayers, the boys stand ; and the 

VOTi. IT. N 
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Ameuy pronounced by such a number of voices, has a 
striking effect. A hjinn sung by the whole youthful 
assembly, accompanied by the organ, conclude this 
part of the solemnity. At the supper, the treasurers, 
governors, and those of the public who procure 
admission with tickets, are seated at the south end of 
the hall ; the master, steward, matron, &c., at the north 
end; and the several nurses at the tables, to preserve 
good order. At the conclusion of the whole, the 
doors of the wards are throvm open, and the boys 
pass by the company in procession ; first the nurse, 
then a boy carrying two lighted candles ; others with 
bread-baskets and trays, and the remainder, two by 
two, who all make their obedience as they pass." 

The hospital is not exactly the school which its 
founder intended ; instead of being a reftige for the 
poor, it has become a nursery for the rich. The 
education being superior, great interest is exerted to 
procure the admission of a child ; and wealthy people 
have been known to use every species of influence to 
get tlieir children into it. In the year 1809, when a 
committee was appointed to inquire into this abuse, 
it was publicly stated, that a clergyman in th^ enjoy- 
ment of an annual income of 1200Z., had procured 
admission for two of his sons ; and his case was far 
from being a singular one. The peculiar dress of 
the boys aflbrds a good idea of the general dress of 
the citizens in the time of Edward VI. 

Christ Church, adjoining, is a remnant of the 
anpient monastery of the Grey Friars. It derived 
its origin from a society founded by St. Francis of 
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As&isi, canonized in 1228 ; but was founded by John 
Ewin, mercer. Under the reign of Edward I. it 
was much augmented by the benevolence of Queen 
Margaret. Sir Richard Whittington also founded a 
library of books here, one hundred and twenty-nine 
feet long, and thirty broad. The church belonging 
to this convent of Grey Friars, aft^er growing into 
great repute, became a parish church in the reign 
of Henry VIII. , and was then ordered to be called 
by the name of Christ's Church. This ancient church 
was 300 feet long, 89 broad, and upwards of 64 feet 
high. It was burnt down in the great fire ; since 
which, the choir, or east end, has been rebuilt, with 
a tower added to it. In the beautiful modem edifice, 
now called Christ^s Church, there are very large 
galleries for the use of the scholars of Christ's Hos- 
pital. Here have been preached the Spital Sermons 
in Easter week, since they were discontinued at 
St. Bride's ; and an annual sermon on St. Matthew's 
day, before the lord mayor, aldermen, and gover- 
nors, after which the senior scholars make Latin and 
English orations in the great hall, previously to being 
sent to the university. 

The old conventual church of the Gh-ey Friars was 
distinguished for the magnificence of its monuments, 
containing four queens. Here was that of Queen 
Margaret, consort of Edward L; Isabel, queen to 
Edward II. ; her daughter Joan of the Tower, wife 
of Edward Bruce, king of Scotland ; Isabel, coun- 
tess of Bedford, daughter of Edward III. ; Beatrice, 
duchess of Bretagne, daughter of Henry III. ; Baron 

N 2 
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Sir William Fitzwarren, and his wife Isabel, qirteil 
of the Isle of Man ; John, duke of Bourbon, a pri- 
soner at the battle of Agincourt, who died in 1443 ; 
and others recorded by Stow. But the materials of 
the monuments of ttiese eminent personages, consist- 
ing of marble, alabaster, stone, and iron, were sold 
in 1545 to Sir Martin Bowers, lord mayor of London, 
at the time of the dissolution of religious houses, in 
proportion of ten tombs and one hundred and forty 
' grave stones, for 50Z. 

About December 1691, the celebrated Richard 
Baxter, author of the " Saint's Everlasting Rest," 
&c., was buried in Christ Church. 

Here also, says Pennant, were interred the mangled 
remains of Sir John Mortimer, knight, a victim to 
the jealousy of the house of Lancaster. He was put 
to death on a fictitious charge, by an ex post facto 
law made on purpose to destroy him. This was in 
the infancy of the reign of Henry VI. 

In Christ Church Passage, leading from Newgate 
Street to Christ Church, nearest to Bagnio Court, 
stood the ordinary of the once famous Pontack, pro- 
bably the first house for genteel accommodation in 
eating known in this metropolis. It was opened by 
a i)erson of this name, soon after the great revolution 
in 1688, and remained, if not a fashionable, a genteel 
eating-house, till about the year 1780 ; since which 
tlie site has been occupied by the new vestry. This 
house was called Pontack 's, from its being the sign 
of Mr. Pontack, who was a president of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, and from whom also the best 
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French clarets derived their name. This was the 
first public place where persons could bespeak a 
dinner, from four or five shillings a-head to a guinea. 
This house was soon after followed by another upon 
the same plan, and at no great distance, which was 
called Caveack^s. 

The Queen's Arms Tavern, in Newgate Street, 
was also, within the same period, one of the schools 
of oratory, upon much the same plan as that more 
celebrated one of the Robin Hood, near Temple Bar. 
Both of these, we believe, have been frequented by 
many public characters, who have since figured 
before some of the first audiences at the bar, &c. 

In the same groimd lies another guiltless sacrifice, 
Thomas Burdett, esq., ancestor of the present Sir 
Francis Burdett. He had a white buck, which he 
was particularly fond of; this the king, Edward IV., 
happened to kill. Burdett, in anger, wished the 
horns in the person's body who had advised the king 
to it. For this he was tried, as wishing evil to his 
sovereign, and for this lost his head. 

To close the list, in 1523, a murderess, a Lady 
Alice Hungerford, obtained the favour of lying here. 
She had killed her husband ; for which she was led 
from the Tower to Holbom, there put into a cart 
with one of her servants, and thence carried to 
Tyburn and executed. 

On the dissolution, this church, after being spoiled 
of its ornaments for the king's use, was made a store- 
house for French prizes, and the monuments either 
sold or mutilated. Henry, just before his death, 
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granted the convent and chnrch to the city, and 
caused the church to be opened for divine service. 
It was burnt in 1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren, at a small distance from its former site. 

On the right-hand aide of Newgate Street are 
various streets and courts leading into Paternoster 
Row. Of these, Warwick and Ivy Lanes, Panyer 
Alley, and LoveU's Court, merit the attention of the 
lover of literary and historical antiquities. Warwick 
Lane, now the abode of butchers and tallow-chand- 
lers, took its name from the inn or house of the 
celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the famous 
convention of 1468, with 600 men, all in red jackets, 
embroidered, with ragged staves, before and behind, 
and was lodged in Warwick Lane ; " in whose house 
there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and 
every taveme was full of his meate, for hee that had 
any acquaintance in that house, might have there so 
much of sodden and rost meate, as he could pricke 
and carry upon a long dagger." 

The memory of the earl was long preserved by a 
small stone statue, placed in the side front of a 
tobacconist's, at the comer of this lane ; and there is 
a public-house which has the earl's head for its sign. 

The lai^e building in this lane, now converted into 
a market, and partly inhabited by Mr. Tylor. 
was long used by the College of Physicians, before 
their removal to their new abode, of which we have 
spoken in our first volume. 

The college was first in Knight Rider Street; after- 
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wards it was removed to Amen Comer ; and finally 
fixed here. The present building was the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. This is the building alluded 
to by Garth, in the opening lines of the ** Dispen- 
sary/' — 

*' Not £ar firom that most celebrated place. 
Where angry justice shows her awM fiuje ; 
Where little Tillaiiis must submit to fkte. 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state, 
There stands a dome, majestic to the sight. 
And simiptuous arches bear its oval height; 
A golden globe placed high with artfbl skill, 

' Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill. 
This pile was by the pious patron's aim. 
Raised for a use as noble as its frame." 

The name of Garth is associated in several ways 
with this building. He here pronounced, before the 
assembled faculty, on September 17th, 1697, the 
celebrated Latin oration which brought him into so 
much notice* And here also, he showed a kindliness 
of feeling, on the occasion of the indecently inter- 
rupted funeral of Dryden, which reflects the highest 
honour upon his memory. We have already ad- 
verted, in our accoimt of Gerrard Street, Soho, to 
the circumstance of the interruption of the bard's 
funeral, by the drunken folly of young Jeffries, son 
of the notorious judge of that name. Garth caused 
the body to be brought to the College of Physicians; 
set on foot a subscription for defraying the expenses 
of the funeral, and after pronouncing an eloquent 
oration over the corpse, attended the body as a 
motu^er, to Westminster Abbey, where it now rests. 
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The doctor's fame, as an author, does not now stand 
very high; but his reputation as an honest, bene- 
volent man, will never be tarnished. No change in 
public taste will ever afiect him there. 

Ivy Lane was so called, on account of ivy wliich 
grew on the walls of the prebendal houses belonging 
to St. PauPs. These were afterwards converted 
into various public oflSces, which were destroyed 
by the great fire. Ivy Lane is now, with Pater- 
noster Row, part of the great hive of the book- 
sellers. Here Dr. Johnson held one of his favourite 
literary clubs. 

Lovell's Court is built on the site of a mansion 
first belonging to the Dukes of Bretagne, after they 
left Little Britain, and then to the family of Lovell, 
from whence it got the name of LovelPs Inn. Ma- 
tilda, the wife of John Lovell, held it in the first of 
Henry VI. John, lord Lovell, was ruined through 
his taking part with the house of Lancaster against 
that of York. While the celebrated Richardson, 
the author of ** Grandison,'* "Clarissa,'' &c., was 
living, a Mr. Alderman Bridgen had a dwelling- 
house, and a handsome garden in this court, which 
having the conveniency of an alcove, Richard- 
son, as a friend to the alderman, is said to have 
written several of his works in this retired spot. 
The garden has been buUt upon, and considerably 
retrenched during some years past. 

Panyer Alley takes its name from a small stone 
monument, having the figure of a pannier, with a 
nakedi boy sitting upon it, erected in 1688, with a 
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bunch of grapes held between his hand and foot, 
and underneath the following couplet — 

" When you have sought the city round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground." 

Newgate Market is one of the best in London for 
meat and poultry, and once stretched to both sides 
of the street, but is now confined to one. The 
church here was called St. Nicholas, Shambles. 

The site of Bull Head Court formerly con- 
tained the church of St. Nicholas, Shambles, from * 
whence there was a lane to St. Martin's -le-Grand, 
Shambles, it seems, stood in the middle of Newgate 
Street, beyond which there was a lane, called Pente- 
cost Lane, filled with slaughter-houses. This church 
and its tenements, Henry VHL gave to the city. In 
Butcher-hall Lane, then called Stinking Lane, the 
hall of the butchers was afterwards erected. 

Newgate Market then stretched almost as far as 
Eldenese, jiow Warwick Lane; it was then ap- 
pointed for vending com and* meal ; hence, in the 
first of Edward YL, ^' a fair new and strong frame 
of timber was set up at the city, near the west cor- 
ner of St. Nicholas, Shambles, for the meal to be 
weighed.'' 

Bladder Street, by some called Blowbladder Street, 
is the name which anciently distinguished the east 
end of Newgate Street, opposite St. MartinVle- 
Grand, and was so called on account of the sale of 
bladders witliin it, from the adjoining shambles. 
The continuation of the street to Ivy Lane, was 
called Mount Goddard Street. 
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At the end of Newgate Street, to the left, is the 
General Post Office, standing on the site of the 
ancient church and sanctuary of St. Martin'sJe- 
Grand. Pennant, who is, however, rather too pro- 
fuse in his denunciations of the privilege of sanc- 
tuary — good in itself, but, like many other good 
things, too frequently abused — ogives an account of 
St. Martin's, which we shall transcribe, and add 
some particulars which he has omitted. ** This tm- 
perium in imperioy*' says he, ** was surroimded by the 
city, yet subject near three centuries to the govern- 
ing powers of Westminster Abbey. This- was a 
college in 700, founded by Wy thred, king of Kent, 
and rebuilt and chiefly endowed by two noble Saxon 
brothers, Irigelric and Edward, about the year 1056. 
William the Conquerer confirmed it in 1068, and 
even made it independent of every other ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, from the regal, and even the papal. 
It was governed by a dean, and had a number of 
secular canons. Succeeding monarchs confirmed all 
its privileges. It had sak, sok, tol, and all the 
long list of Saxon indulgences. It had also, from the 
beginning, the dreadful privilege of sanctuary, which 
was the cause of its being the resort of every species 
of profligates, from the murderer to the pick-pocket; 
and was most tenaciously vindicated by its holy rulers. 
In 1457, the king thought proper to regulate these 
privileges, and to distinguish how far they might be 
protected; and that the dean and chapter should 
take care that none of the villanous refiigees should 
become ftirther noxious to their fellow-creatures. 
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'^ A magnificent chnrch was erected within this 
jurisdiction, which was continued till the college was 
surrendered in 1548, when it was pulled down, and 
a great tavern erected ia the place. St. Martin's-le- 
Grand was then, and still continues, under the 
government of the Dean of Westminster. It was 
granted to that monastery by Henry VI L It still 
continues independent of the city : numbers of me- 
chanics (particularly tailors and shoemakers) set up 
there, and exercise their trades within its limits, and 
have votes for the members for the borough of West- 
minster. The dean and chapter have a court here, 
and a prison. 

** This church, with those of Bow, St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, and Barking, had its curfew bell long after 
the servile injunction laid on the Londoners had 
ceased. These were sounded to give notice to the 
inhabitants of those districts to keep within, and not 
to wander in the streets, which were infested by a 
set of ruffians who made a practice of insulting, 
wounding, robbing, and murdering the people whom 
they happened to meet abroad during the night.'* 

This liberty, of which Pennant has collected these 
few particulars, extended eastward to Foster Lane, 
and westward to the church of St. Martin's-le-Grand. 
The south gate opened into Newgate Street, and the 
western limit, consisting of the gardens, ran up to 
Aldersgate, a little to the left of which was the 
church dedicated to St. Leonard. For a long course 
of years, the city authorities endeavoured to estab- 
lish a right of search and jurisdiction within it, but 
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the claim was always strenuously opposed by each 
successive dean of St. Martin's. Upon the disso- 
lution of the religious hoiises, the monastery and 
church were pulled down; but the deanery and all its 
privileges were granted to the Abbey of St. Peter's, 
Westminster. Mr. Alfred John Kempe, in a small 
work entitled ** Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church, or Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of 
St. Martin's-le-Grand, London. — London, 1825;" 
has collected a vast number of curious particulars 
relative to this spot, to which the reader, who is 
desirous of further information, is referred. One in- 
stance in which the right of sanctuary was used or 
abused, may be worth transcribing, as it gives in 
itself a complete history of the privilege, as far as 
this place is concerned. In the reign of Henry V., 
while a soldier named Knight, confined in Newgate, 
was being conducted to Guildhall, in the charge of 
an oflBcer of the city, in passing the south gate of 
St. Martin's, which faced Newgate Street, five of his 
comrades rushed out of Panyer Alley, with daggers 
drawn, rescued him from the officer, and fled with 
him to the holy ground. The sheriff, indignant at 
tliis outrage upon their officer, repaired to the church, 
followed by a large mob, and demanded the soldier 
and his companions. On the refusal of the person in 
charge of the place, the sheriff gave orders to the 
people under his command, who thereupon forced 
the sanctuary, and conveyed away, not only their 
original prisoner, but the whole of his companions, 
and committed them all to Newgate. Cawdrey, the 
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dean of St. Martin's, made a formal complaint of this 
violation of sanctuary. He applied to the sheriff for 
the release of the prisoners, or their restitution to 
sanctuary, and on their refusal applied to the lord 
mayor and aldermen. They appointed the case for 
hearing within five days ; but the dean would not 
brook this delay, and repaired immediately to the 
king at Windsor, to lay liis grievance at the royal 
feet. The king in consequence directed letters to 
the sheriflF, commanding that the prisoners should be 
restored to sanctuary forth^vith. The bearer of these 
letters was the Lord Huntingdon, who, accompanied 
by Lord Tiptot, proceeded to the Tower and sent for 
the lord mayor, sheriffs and aldermen. On their 
arrival, he delivered to them the royal mandate under 
the privy seal; but the citizens, who in all ages have 
been great sticklers for their rights, real or supposed, 
and not to be frightened by any array of kingly 

■ 

power or authority against them, excused themselves 
from opening the letters, upon two pretexts: first, 
that they were within the Tower of London, a place 
of royal privilege and entirely without the franchise 
of the city, and in which, consequently, they could, as a 
corporate body, perform no public act ; and secondly, 
that as the letters were addressed to the mayor, 
sheriffs, and aldermen, in general terms, and as the 
greater part of the aldermen were not present, they 
could not proceed to open them or take any cogni- 
zance of them, until a greater number were assem- 
bled. Lord Huntingdon, being unable to overcome 
their objections, produced the king's writ, — ^no longer 
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under the privy eeal, but under the great seal of 
England ; whereupon the city anthoritieB retired into 
Barking Church, as a place within their liberties, and 
waiving their first objection, read the letters, and 
craved until the following day at noon, to give in their 
answer. Tliis waa granted, and at the appointed 
lime they excused themselves from obeying the writ, 
on the ground of a statute of one of the Edwards, 
which enacted, that if the kii% for the time being 
were to address letters to a judge, charging him " to 
cease of his process of judgment," and if by that 
mandate, either of the litigating parties should be 
injured in their right, the judge should stand excused 
by the statute, from obeying the writ ; and they 
maintained that this case was immediately in point ; 
for if the mayor were to obey the kin§ 
sheriff would be liable to pay a fine of H 
Huntingdon himself, who had an action to 
against the prisoner rescued from their i 
Icing's officer. They added, that they 
sonally bear this answer to the king at < 
Essex, where he was then staying. 

On their arrival, the king, offended at 
nacy, would not receive them, but depute< 
of Salisbury, Sir James Fiennes (afteri 
Say and Sele, and the same who was m 
Jack Cade), with two other persons, to i 
that, since they had thought proper to 
letter and wish, the matter should be ref 
'* lords of his blonde and greater counsaili 
he "would make a Star-Chamber mat 
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which impKed a threat of punishment by fines, for 
their disobedience. And with this answer the lord 
mayor and sheriffs departed " right heavilie/' 

The affair was in due course brought before the 
Star-Chamber, where the dean attended, and made his 
complaint of violated privilege. The corporation, in 
reply, pleaded, that if the chapel of St. Martin were 
endowed with any peculiar privilege, it could only 
be in criminal cases, in which the life or limb of the 
subject might be endangered ; and, moreover, that it 
formed with its precinct, ** beyond time of mind, 
parcel of the city of London." The dean, in his 
rejoinder, insisted on the general nature of the sanc- 
tuary, and that the free chapel of St. Martin formed 
no part whatever of the city of London. He alleged 
the existence of the place, its liberties, and endow- 
ments before the Conquest; cited the Conqueror's 
charter of confirmation, in Saxon and Latin ; and the 
free and peaceable exercise of its privileges which it 
had ever since enjoyed. He mentioned a statute made 
in the fiftieth of the reign of Edward HL, affirming 
St. Martin's and Westminster Abbey to be places of 
privilege for treason, felony, or debt ; and in ftirther 
proof, recited the singular fact, that when the king's 
justices held their sittings in St. Martin's gate, for 
the trial of prisoners for treason or felony, the accused 
were placed before them on the other side of the 
street, and carefully guarded from advancing for- 
ward; for if they ever passed the water-channel 
which divided the middle of the street, they might 
claim the saving franchise of the sacred precinct, 
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and the proceedings against tliem wonld be immedi- 
ately annulled. Among many other reasons, the 
dean, who was something of a humourist in his way, 
expressed his great wonder that the citizens of Lon- 
don, above all men, should impugn the liberties of 
his church, ** since many worshipful members of the 
corporation had, for debt or trespass, been very glad 
to claim its privileges, which of late years had been 
granted to three hundred of them or more.'' 

The corporation^ however, cited various instances, 
to show that the place had been within the jurisdic- 
tion of the city, notwithstanding all these charters. 
They also enumerated several murders which had 
taken place in and near the precinct, the perpe- 
trators of which had taken sanctuary : showing, that 
the parties were brought before the sheriffs and 
coroner ; and on their refusing to throw themselves 
on the law of their country, the latter made their 
return accordingly, which was deposited, according 
to custom, within the treasury of the city. Among 
the murders thus cited, were three which were parti- 
cularly insisted on. In the second of the reign of 
Edward IL, one Robert Stody murdered a woman, 
took sanctuary in St. Martin's, and afterwards made 

his escape. In the sixth of Edward III., John 

• 

Frome, of Lincoln, on account of an old grudge, 
dogged Robert Dodmerton, a mason, with a drawn 
dagger in his hand, and when near the gate of St. 
Martin's, stabbed him mortally in the neck, and 
immediately took sanctuary in the precinct. In the six- 
teenth of the same reign, Lullay, a butcher of Cam- 
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bridge, stabbed one Burgess in the highway before 
the precinct, and escaped into the sanctuary. Besides 
these, they stated that various persons who had com- 
mitted spoliations and felonies within the precinct, in 
the reign of Henry V., were apprehended and tried 
before the justices of the king. That in the first 
year of the last-mentioned king, a certain deep pas- 
sage in which ruffians assembled, was thrown down 
by the officers of the city ; that when the king's jus- 
tices came to St. Martin's, the officers of the city 
attended them ; and that all the inhabitants exer- 
cising any trade, craft, or occupation in shops facing 
those royal highways of the city which passed through 
the precinct of St. Martin's, ever bore their part in 
all vigils, amercements, or contributions with the 
citizens ; and finally, it appeared from the premises, 
that the church of St. Martin's, tKe lane, and the 
whole precinct, was part and parcel of the city of 
London. The decision was given against the citizens, 
— ^the prisoners were restored to sanctuary. 

The precinct naturally became, from its near vici- 
nity to the privileged spot, the haunt of persons who 
were fearful of the vengeance of the law for their 
misdeeds, and cheats' and rogues of all descriptions 
swarmed in St. Martin's. "Numerous fabricators 
of counterfeit plate and jewels," says Mr. Kempe, 
" here sought immunity for their dishonest trade. A 
statute of Edward IV. against fraudulent makers of 
debased or counterfeit goldsmiths' work, excepted 
the precinct from the operation of its enactment. On 
this ground, and that of its forming no part of the 

VOL. ir. o 
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city, it Btill continued the refiige for dealers in such 
merchandise. Long after the dissolution of the reli- 
gious houses, they appear to have kept their stand 
here." The manufactures of St. Martin's became 
a proverbial eKpreamon for counterfeit ware, evqp so 
late aa the time of Butler, who, in his " Hudibras,"— 
the lady's answer to the knight— has this passage : 

" "Tis not thoee paltry counterfeits, 
French Btonea, which in our eyes you set, 
But oor right diamonds that inspire, 
And set your am'rous hearts on fire. 
Nor can Ototfcdte Saint Martin'i heads. 
Which on our lips you place for reds. 
And make us wear like Indian dames. 
Add fUel to your scorching flames ; 
But those, true rubies of the rook, 
Wtich in our cabinets we lock." 

The situation of the General Post Office in I^m- 

bard Street having been found inconvenient for the 

daily-increasing business, the precinct of St. Martin's- 

le-Grand was selected for the ate of a new and 

more appropriate buUding. An act of parUament 

was passed in 1815, making all necessary provisions 

for cleaning the area formerly occupied by the 

church and sanctuary. The district was thereby 

made to all intents and purposes a part of the city 

iOndon ; the only vestige of its ancient privileges 

ig, that the inhabitants, although non-freemen of 

idon, may carry on their trades without impedi- 

Lt ; and that the Court of Error or Appeal, com- 

ily called St. Martin's-le-Grand Court, should 

ain undisturbed. The inhabitants, formerly, 
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voted at the election for members of parliament 
for the city of Westminster ; but the district is now 
considered as part of Aldersgate ward, and the 
inhabitants vote for London accordingly. 

The present handsome building, where the busi- 
ness of the Post OflBce is carried on, was completed 
in 1829. It was built from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Smirke. It is a massive 
structure of large dimensions, being about three 
hundred and eighty-nine feet long, and sixty-four 
high, standing in an inclosed area of irregular 
figure. It is externally of Portland stone. The 
fagade towards St. Martin's-le-Grand has three 
porticos of the Ionic order, one of four columns 
at each end, and one of six columns in the centre, 
the last surmounted by a pediment. On the frieze 
over the column, is this inscription: Georgio 
Quarto Regb mdcccxxix. The centre portico is 
the only one which covers an entrance, and through 
iti after an ascent of a few steps, is the access to 
the grand public hall of the establishment, which 
extends entirely across the building, and is entered 
from Foster Lane at the other end. The hall is 
eighty feet long, by about sixty wide, divided in the 
manner of the nave of a cathedral, by Ionic colon- 
nades, into a centre and two aisles. The centre aisle 
rises to about fifty-three feet high, and admits of a 
dwarf or attic pilastrade over the principal order, 
the intervals of which are glazed for the admission 
of light. In the northern aisle are the inland, 
American, ship-letters, and newspaper offices; and 

02 
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at the eastern end of it is a staircase leading to the 
letter-bill, dead, mis-sent, and returned-letter office. 
In the southern are the foreign and metropolitan 
(the old twopenny post) departments, the office 
of the receiver-general and accountant, and the 
access to the assistant secretary's official residence. 
North of the centre, and in the eastern front, is the 
entrance or vestibule where the bags are received 
from the mails. Communicating with this vestibule 
is the inland office, eighty-eight feet long, fifty- 
six wide, and twenty-eight high, and adjoining to it 
is that of the letter-carriers, one hundred feet long, 
thirtyrfive wide, and thirty-three high. The West 
Indian letters have an office appropriated expressly 
to them on the eastern side. Near it are the comp- 
troller's and mail-coach office. The communication 
between the departments in the northern and south- 
em divisions of the building, is maintained by a 
tunnel beneath the great hall, in which the letters 
from one department to another are conveyed by 
machinery invented by Mi*. Barrow. " The Com- 
panion to the Almanack" for 1830, from which the 
foregoing statement is taken, enters into the follow- 
ing details of the business of the Post Office up to 
that period. *^ The New Post Office," says the 
writer, "was fourteen years in completion, dating 
from the time of the passing of the act in 1815. 
Much of this period was consumed in the purchase 
and removal of the houses which were crowded upon 
its site. During the latter part of this time from 
1825, the business of the Post Officq has gone on 
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increasing; the gross receipt in 1827 of the United 
Kingdom having been very nearly £2,392,272, and 
the payments into the exchequer from this branch of 
revenue, after deducting all expenses of collection, 
having been £1,645,254. During the Erotectorate, 
when the Post Office was first farmed by the govern- 
ment, its revenue w^as £10,000 ; at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it had reached £100,000; 
in 1744 it had increased to £235,000; and at the 
beginning of the war, in 1793, it was above 
£600,000.^^ In the year 1837, the total revenue 
derived from the transmission of letters and news- 
papers was £2,379,654. 

In the spring of 1840, the plan of Mr. Rowland 
Hill being warmly taken up by influential merchants 
and members of parliament, was passed through thei 
houses of the legislature with the approbation and 
support of the ministers. 

INCREASE OF LETTERS. 

WEEKLY STATEMENT OF LONDON LETTEBS. 

Through the General Post, 

NO. OF LBTTB&6. 

Four weeks, ending 31 8t July, 1841 5,522,833 

Corresponding period of 1840 3,900,235 

Ditto, as nearly as can be given, of 1839 . . . 1,704,977 

Increase since 1840 on the four weeks* letters . 1,622,598 

Ditto 1839 ditto . 3,817,856 

Through £hie District Post. 

Four weeks, ending 3l8t July, 1841 1,743,268 

Corresponding period of 1840 1,592,480 

Ditto, as nearly as can be given, of 1839 . . . 1,021,386 

Increase since 1840 on the four weeks' letters . 150,788 

Ditto 1839 ditto . 721,882 
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WEEKLY STATEMENT OF LONDON LETTERS, AUG. 9. 

Throttgh the General Post, 

NO. OF LETTBR8. 

Four weeks ending August 7, 1841 6,488,916 

Corresponding period of 1840 3,928,687 

Ditto, as nearly as can be given, of 1839 . • . 1,620,413 

Increase since 1840 on the four weeks' letters . 1,560,229 

Ditto 1839 ditto . 3,868,503 

Hirough ^ District Post. 

Four weeks, ending August 7, 1841 1,694,702 

Corresponding period of 1840 1,648,003 

Ditto, as nearly as can be given, of 1839 . . . 1,021,386 

Increase since 1840 on tlie four weeks' letters . 146,699 

Ditto 1839 ditto . 637,316 

In a very elaborate and able history of the past 
and present state of tlie Post Office in England, 
forming one of the weekly issues of " Knight's Store 
of Knowledge,'' occurs by far the best account of the 
Post Office ever given to the public. It is derived from 
parliamentary documents, and the researches of Mr. 
Rowland Hill, a gentleman whose exertions to place 
this branch of the public service upon a rational and 
beneficial footing, have secured immortality for his 
name, and whose merits have at length been univer- 
sally recognized, and we are happy to add, appreci- 
ated. So excellent, and feasible, and rational was his 
plan for the establishment of a low uniform rate of 
postage all over the country, that the wonder seems to 
be, that no one ever thought of it before, and that, 
when it was thought of, any one should for a moment 
have opposed its execution. " The earliest recital," 
says the writer of the paper alluded to in the " Store 
of Knowledge," **of the duties and privileges of a 
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postmaster seems to made been made by James I. 
The letters^patent of Charles I. in 1633 (^Pat./ 
8 Car. I. p. i. m. 15 d.; ' Foedera/ vol. xix. p. 385), 
recite, that James constituted an office called the 
office of postmaster of England for foreign parts 
being out of his dominions. This functionary was to 
have * the sole taking up, sending, and conveying of 
all packets and letters concerning his service, or busi- 
ness to be despatched into forreigne parts, with power 
to grant moderate salaries;' the office was granted 
to Mathewe le Quester, and Mathewe le Quester his 
son: all others were publicly prohibited that they 
should not directly or indirectly exercise or intrude 
themselves: the said M. le Quester made and sub- 
stituted William Frizell and Thomas Witherings his 
deputies, and his majesty accepted the substitution. 
The king, ^ affecting the welfare of his people, and 
taking into his princely consideration how much it 
imports his state and this realm that the secrets 
thereof be not disclosed to forreigne nations, which 
cannot be prevented if a promiscuous use of trans*- 
mitting or taking up of forreigne letters and packette 
should be suffered,' forbids all others from exercising 
that which to the office of such postmaster pertain- 
eth, at their utmost erils. 

" In 1635 a proclamation was made, ^ for settling 
of the letter office of England and Scotland.' It 
sets forth, ^ that there hath been no certain or con- 
stant intercourse between the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland ;' and commands < Thomas Witherings, 
esq., his majesty's postmaster of England for foreign 
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parts, to settle a running post or two, to run night 
and day between Edinburgh and Scotland and the 
city of London, to go thither and come back in six 
days/ Directions are given for the management of 
the correspondence between post-towns on the line 
of road and other towns which are named, and like- 
wise in Ireland. All postmasters are commanded 
^to have ready in their stables one or two horses:' 
2|(?. for a single horse, and 5rf. for two horses per 
mile, were the charges settled for their service. 
Letters in places lying near the road were to be 
taken, and by-posts to and from the high road 
established with Lincoln, Hull, and other imix)rtant 
places. Similar arrangements were directed for the 
post between London and Dublin through West 
Chester and Holyhead, and for the post between 
London and Plymouth through Exeter, &c. Oxford, 
Bristol, Colchester, and Norwich were to have cor- 
responding advantages as soon as possible. A mono- 
poly was established, with exceptions in favour of 
common known carriers and particular messengers 
sent on purpose, most of which have been preserved 
in all subsequent regulations of the Post Office. This 
is decisive as to the pre-establishment of a compara- 
tively efficient system by private parties, who were 
apparently too popular to be summarily put down, 
and therefore for the present the government satis- 
fied itself by a vague enactment (that could have 
had but an arbitrary application) against * other 
messengers,' &c. Owing, partially perhaps, to tlie 
rivalry here indicated, but still more to the general 
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confusion attendant on the breaking out of the civil 
war, the establishment failed, and for a considerable 
period great difficulty was experienced in the safe 
and speedy transmission of letters. 

" In 1640, Withermgs, who, by the act of 1635, 
had been appointed inland, and was previously 
foreign, postmaster, was superseded by the Long 
Parliament for abuses in the execution of his office. 
One of these abuses was the endeavour, on his part, 
to stop the private adventurers, by forcibly depriving 
one of their servants of the letters that he carried, 
and which was voted to be ^ against the liberty and 
freedome of the subject.' Witherings' offices were 
sequestered into the hands of Philip Burlamachy, 
to be exercised thenceforth under the superin- 
tendence of the ^king's secretary of state; and thus 
was the first step taken as to the making the Post 
Office authorities responsible. But in 1642 it was 
resolved by a committee of the House of Commons 
that such sequestration was * a grievance, and illegal, 
and ought to be taken oflF,' and that Mr. Witherings 
ought to be restored. As late as 1644, it appears 
that the postmaster's duties were not connected 
directly with letters. A parliamentary resolution 
entered on the journals of the Commons states, that 
* the Lords and Commons, finding by experience that 
it is most necessary, for keeping of good intelligence 
between the parliament and the forces, that post 
stages should be erected in several parts of the 
kingdom, and the office of master of the posts and 
couriers being at present void, ordain that Edmund 
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Prideaux, esq,, a member of the House of CJommons, 
shall be, and is hereby constituted, master of the 
posts, messengers, and couriers.' * He first esta- 
blished a weekly conveyance of letters into all parts 
of the nation, thereby saving to the public the 
charge of maintaining postmasters to the amount of 
7000/. per annum.' (Blackstone.) An attempt 
of the Common Council of London to set up a 
separate post office, in 1649, was checked by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, which declared 
^ that the office of postmaster is, and ought to be, 
in the sole power and disposal of parliament/ The 
motive to the change here indicated in the opinion 
of parliament, since the vote of 1640, is to be found 
in the preamble to an ordinance passed in 1657, 
where it is stated, as a recommendation in favour 
of the institution of government posts, that ' they 
will be the best means to discover and prevent 
many dangerous and evil designs against the com- 
monwealth.' 

^* But the most complete step in the establishment 
of a post office was taken in 1656, when an act was 
passed * to settle the postage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.' This having been the model of all 
subsequent meaBures, induces us to give something 
more than a passing notice of it. The preamble sets 
forth, ^ that the erecting of one General Post Office 
for the speedy conveying and recarrying of letters 
by post to and from all places within England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and into several parts beyond the 
seas, hath been and is ^the best means, not only to 
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maintain a certain and constant intercourse of trade 
and commerce between all the said places, to the 
^eat benefit of the people of these nations, but also 
to convey the publique despatches, and to discover 
and prevent many dangerous and wicked designs 
which have been and are daily contrived against the 
peace and welfare of this commonwealth, the intelli- 
gence whereof cannot well be communicated but by 
letter of escript.' It also enacted that * there shall 
be one General Post Office, and one officer stiled the 
postmaster-generall of England, and comptroller of 
the post-office/ This officer was to have the horsing 
of all * through* posts and persons * riding in post/ 
Prices for letters, both English, Scotch, Irish, and 
foreign, and for post-horses, were fixed. All other 
persons were forbidden to 'set up or employ any 
foot-posts, horse-posts, or pacquet-boats.' These 
arrangements were confirmed in the first year of the 
Restoration, by an act which was repealed 9 Anne, 
c. 1 1 . About the same time, an act was passed with 
the view, as its title quaintly expresses, of ' Quieting 
the postmaster-general in the execution of his office,' 
by which private carriers were once more forbidden, 
and all justices of the peace, constables, &c., were 
empowered to seize all letters so conveyed, and were 
directed to inform against the oflfendei^s. 

**In the year after the revolution of 1688, the act 
for the establishment of a General Post Office in 
Scotland was passed, though of course the system 
must have been previously in operation to some 
extent, most probably under the management of 
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private individuals. This office appears to have 
been remarkably unproductive in the first few years 
of its existence ; for m 1698, Sir Robert Sinclair 
received a grant from King William, of the whole 
revenue yrcc, with a pension of SOOL a-year in addi- 
tion, to keep up the establishment. Sir Robert, 
however, thought the grant disadvantageous even 
on those terms, and gave it up. 

^' The Act of Queen Anne is the next important 
event in the history of the Post Office. By this act, 
the former laws for the establishment of separate 
post offices in England and Scotland were repealed, 
and one general office and officer were created for 
the whole kingdom. Additional chief letter offices 
were established at the same time in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, New York, and the West Indies. In 1720, 
the cross-posts were improved by Mr. Allen, who 
farmed them at a certain sum, with the understand- 
ing that whatever new profits might be realized by 
his plans, should be his own during his lifetime. It 
is stated that he was so successful in his schemes, as 
to make an average profit of nearly 12,000Z. a-year, 
during forty-two years, 

*' In 1732 — 3 (6th Geo. II.) an attempt was made, 
remarkably illustrative of the want of a knowcldge 
of the boundaries within which legislation should be 
confined. It was enacted that bills of exchange 
were not to be sent with a letter upon the same 
piece of i)aper ; and still further, that persons were 
not to write different notes upon the same sheet. A 
similar law was passed with respect to writs. By 
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the same act, postmasters were empowered to estab- 
lish penny-posts in any town of the British dominions ; 
ship-letters were directed to be brought to the Post 
Office ; and embezzlement of letters, or taking notes 
or bills out of them, or robbing the mail, were seve- 
rally made felonious acts. Lastly, the post-boys 
were rendered punishable by imprisonment and hard 
labour for neglect or improper conduct. 

^* From 1711 to 1838, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty acts, affecting the regulations of the Post 
Office, were passed. In the first year of her present 
majesty, ninety-nine of these ^w^ere repealed, either 
wholly or partially, and the following acts were 
passed, by which the whole department of the Post 
Office was regulated : — For the management of the 
Post Office, c. 33 ; the regulation of the duties of 
postage, c. 34; for regulating the sending and 
receiving of letters and packets by the post free from 
the duty of postage, c. 35; for consolidating the 
laws relative to offences against the Post Office, and 
explaining certain terms and expressions, c. 36. 

** A mere enumeration of the titles of all the acts 
affecting the Post Office would occupy a considerable 
space. An account even of these four last-mentioned 
acts must be dispensed with, and the reader must 
be referred to the acts themselves. Their enact- 
ments have been abrogated, to a great extent, by the 
adoption of Mr. Rowland HilFs plan of uniform 
postage. This measure was carried into effect by 
an act passed in 1839 (2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 52), 
M'hich conferred temporary powers on the Lords of 
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the Treasury to do so, and was subsequently con- 
firmed by an act (3 and 4 Victoria, c. 96,) passed 
10th August, 1840. 

" The plan was at first privately submitted to the 
government, and, in 1837, published in a pamphlet 
under the title of * Post Office Reform — ^its Import- 
ance and Practicability/ In a short period, three 
editions were issued. 

" Mr. Hill proposed to effect, — 1, a great diminu- 
tion in the rates of postage ; 2, increased speed in 
the delivery of letters ; and 3, more frequent oppor* 
tunities for their despatch. He proposed that the 
rate of postage should be uniform, to be charged 
according to weight, and that the payment should 
be made in advance. The means of doing so by 
stamps were not suggested in the first edition of the 
pamphlet, and Mr. Hill states that this idea origi- 
nated with Mr. Charles Knight. A uniform rate of 
a penny was to be charged for every letter not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce in weight, with an additional 
penny for each additional half-ounce. Mr. Hill 
showed, that the actual cost of conveying letters from 
London to Edinburgh, when divided among the 
letters actually carried, did not exceed one penny 
for thirty-six letters. 

" The publication of this plan immediately excited 
a strong public sympathy in its favour, and especi- 
ally with the commercial classes of the city of Lon- 
don. Mr. Wallace moved for a select committee of 
the House of Commons to inquire into its merits, on 
the 9th May, 1837 ; but the motion fell to the ground. 
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On the 30th May, 1837, Lord Ashburton, upon pre- 
senting a petition from some of the most eminent 
merchants, bankers, men of science, and others in 
the metropolis, to the House of Lords, spoke strongly 
in favour of the plan. In the December of the same 
year, the government assented to the appointment of 
a select committee of inquiry. A society of mer- 
chants was forthwith formed in the city of London 
to furnish evidence of the evils of the high rates of 
postage, and the insufficiency of the Post Office 
management in answering the wants of the present 
times. The subject began to excite much interest 
throughout the country. In the session of 1837, five 
petitions were presented to the House of Comihons 
in favour of the plan. In 1838, upwards of three 
hundred and twenty were presented, of which number 
seventy-three emanated from town councils, and 
nineteen from chambers of commerce. After sitting 
upwards of sixty-three days, and examining Mr. 
Rowland Hill and eighty-three witnesses, besides the 
officers of the departments of the Post Office and the 
Excise and Stamp Offices, tho committee presented a 
most elaborate report in favour of the whole plan, 
confirming by authentic and official data the conclu- 
sions which Mr. Hill had formed from very scanty 
and imperfect materials. The committee summed 
up a very long report, as follows : — 

" ' The principal points which appear to your 
committee to have been established in evidence are 
the following : — 

^* ^ The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally 
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' retrograde movement, of the Post Office revenue 

; during the period of the last twenty years. The fact 

I of the charge of postage exceedmg the cost m a 

* manifold proportion. The fact of postage being 

evaded most extensively by all classes of society, and 
of correspondence being suppressed, more especially 
among the middle and working classes of the people, 
and this in consequence, as all the witnesses, includ- 
ing many of the Post Office authorities, think, of the 
excessively high scale of taxation. The fact of very 
injurious effects resulting from this state of things to 
the commerce and industry of the country, and to 
the social habits and moral condition of the people. 
The fact, so far as conclusions can be drawn from 
very imperfect data, that, whenever on former occa- 
sions large reductions in the rates have been made, 
those reductions have been followed in short periods 
of time by an extension of correspondence propor- 
tionate to the contraction of the rates. 

" * And as matter of inference from fact, and of 
• opinion — 

*^ * That the only remedies for the evils above stated 
are, a reduction of the rates, and the establishment 
of additional deliveries, and more frequent despatches 
of letters. 

" ^ That, owing to the rapid extension of railroads, 
there is an urgent and daily increasing necessity for 
making such changes. 

*^ * That any moderate reduction in. the rates 
would occasion loss to the revenue, without in any 
material degree diminisliing the present amount of 
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letters irregularly conveyed, or giving rise to the 
growth of new correspondence. 

" ^ That the principle of a low uniform rate is just 
in itself ; and when combined with pre-payment, and 
collection by means of a stamp, would be exceedingly 
convenient, and highly satisfactory to the public' 

^* The appearance of the committee's report seemed 
to inspire the whole country with confidence in the 
plan. Petitions in its favour, amounting to 2000, 
were presented to both houses of parliament in the 
session of 1839. The late postmaster-general, the 
Duke of Richmond, advised the government to adopt 
it; and the chancellor of the exchequer brought 
forward a bill to enable the Treasury to carry the 
plan into effect, which was carried by a majority of 
100 in the House of Commons, and passed into a law 
on the 17th August, 1839. In the following month 
an arrangement was made which secured Mr. Row- 
land Hill's superintendence of the working out of his 
own measure*. 

^* On the 5th of December, 1839, as a preparatory 
measure to accustom the department to the new 
practice of charging by weight, the inland rat^s of 
postage were reduced to a uniform charge of 4d. per 
half ounce, except those which had previously passed 
at lower rates, which continued to be charged as 
before. The London District Post was reduced at 
the same time from 2d. and 3d. to Id. On the 10th 

* It is to be hoped and expected that Mr. Hill's services will be 
again called for in a department for which he is so fitted, and from 
which he was so unhandsomely dismissed. 

VOL. II. P 
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of January, 1840, the uniform rate of Id. per half 
ounce came into general operation, the scale of 
weight for letters advancing from a single rate for 
each of the first two half ounces, by an increase of 
2d. per ounce, or for any fraction of an ounce, up to 
16 ounces ; the postage to be paid on posting the 
letter, or double postage to be charged. On this 
day parliamentary franking ceased. The use of 
stamps, which formed one of the means suggested by 
Mr. Rowland Hill for facilitating the dispatch of 
letters, was introduced on the 6th of May.'* 

Turning from the Post Oflficc, round a toy-shop 
at the comer of Newgate Street, we find ourselves 
in a long, dark, narrow street, with a foot-pave- 
ment where two people cannot comfortably walk 
abreast, and with a carriage-way proportionably 
inconvenient for two vehicles having occasion to 
pass each other. Passengers in it are few; and 
there is an odious smell of tallow about the whole 
place : the shops look dingy, dark, and uncom- 
fortable; and there is a general air of gloom 
about them. But notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able symptoms, it is a street that is ftdl of wealth, 
and learning, and knowledge. Reader, this dismal 
street is Paternoster Row ; or, as it is more emphati- 
cally termed, ^* The Row," — there is but one Row — 
the head-quarters of English literature, and the great 
seat of the bookselling business. Almost every house 
in it is a bookseller's (we do not reckon the bmders, 
stationers, and printers, as interlopers) ; but the one 
great exception is the tallow-chandler, whose vile 
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fumes impregnate and poison the atmosphere, ajid 
who ought, if law or money can do it, to be 
moved oflF to some more appropriate dwelling-place. 

This famous street is said to have received its 
name from persons who formerly sold Paternosters 
(or the Lord's Prayer), beads, rosaries, &c, during 
the ages of superstition ; and as it was in the way to 
St. Paul's cathedral, the devout of all descriptions 
might here supply themselves with these articles. 

Paternoster Row afterwards became famous for 
mercers, lacemen, haberdashers, and other trades*; 
but ever since 1724, the bookselling business has 
been increasing in " the Row.'' 

Little Britain was the great emporium of the book 
trade, before it finally settled at Paternoster Row. 

In the year 1664, it seems there were no less than 
460 pamphlets published in Little Britain. 

One of the more recent booksellers, who, accord- 
ing to the eccentric John Dunton, distinguished this 
neighbourhood, was, according to the latter, Mr. 
Richard Chiswell, " the most eminent in his profes- 
sion in the three kingdoms, who well deserves the 
title of Metropolitan bookseller of England. He has 
not been known to print either a bad book or on bad 
paper. He is admirably well qualified for hi« busi- 
ness, and knows how to value a copy according to 

* A periodical publication pf the year 1707 says, " Sure our 
London barbers are very religious fellows: they have a posse of 
saints looking out of their shops, with fine perriwigs on their heads ; 
and then the sempstresaet in Paternoster Row they have got female 
loggerheads, with union top-knots upon them."— j5t<^A«m'« " Lon- 
don," vol, iii. page 564. 

p2 
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its worth, witness the purchase he made of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson's octavo sermons.'' Richard Chis- 
well, citizen and stationer, was interred in the church 
of St. Giles's, Crfpplegate, in 1711. 

Roger North, in his « Life of Dr. John North,'* 
speaking of booksellers in the reign of Charles II., 
says, " Little Britain, was a plentiful and perpetual 
emporium of learned authors, and men went thither 
as to a market. This di*ew a mighty trade, the 
rather because the shops were spacious, and the 
learned gladly resorted to them, where they seldom 
failed to meet \\ith agreeable conversation ; and the 
booksellers themselves were knowing and conversible 
men, with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, 
the greatest wits were pleased to converse." 

If such were the booksellers of a past age, those 
of the present day in Paternoster Row, need not 
shrink from any comparison with them — the extent 
of their trade, the sums they expend upon copyright, 
and their general probity and intelligence, entitle 
them to the first rank among English tradesmen. 
Ave Maria Lane is also noted, like Paternoster Row, 
for its booksellers, and like it, derives its name from 
its contiguity to the cathedral. On the west side is 
an open square court, also inhabited by persons 
engaged in the book trade, called " Stationers' Hall 
Court,*' from which there is a passage called " Amen 
Comer," inhabited by the canons residentiary of • 
St. Paul's. 

Stationers' Hall gives name to the court. The 
Stationers' Company have long enjoyed peculiar pri- 
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vileges for the printing of certain books, especially 
of almanacks ; but their monopoly has been thrown 
down to the great benefit of the community, and 
Francis Moore, physician, has been gradually losing 
ground in public estimation, since more rational 
almanacks have been allowed to be freely sold. 
Upon the site of this hall formerly stood the palace 
of John, duke of Bretagne and earl of Richmond, in 
the reign of Edward II. and III. It was afterwards 
possessed by the Earls of Pembroke, and took the 
name of Pembroke's Inn. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was possessed by the Lord Abergavenny. 
His lordship left a daughter who married Sir Thomas 
Vane, who, having a better house of his own, seldom 
or never inhabited this; and from him it was pur- 
chased by the Company of Stationers. It was burnt 
down in the year 1666, and the present edifice, 
which has been since renovated and improved, was 
erected on the site of the old one shortly afterwards. 
The company includes not only booksellers, but 
printers, stationers, or dealers in paper, and book- 
binders, and was incorporated by Philip and Mary, 
on the 4th of May, 1556, for the purpose of putting 
a stop to heretical writings, that they might search 
and examine all books printed in England, and burn 
or destroy such as were favourable to the principles 
of the Reformation, or attacked in any way their 
majesties* supremacy, or the doctrines of the catholic 
church*. 

* The following is the substance of their charter of incorpora- 
tion : — ** By this charter their majesties gave and granted to ninety- 
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King James L, on the 29th of October, 1603, by 
his letters-patent, granted to the Company of Sta^ 

seven printers, booksellers, stationers, &e., freemen of the mystery 
or art of a stationer of the city of London, and suburbs thereof, that 
they might be one body of itself for ever, and one society corporated 
for ever, with one master, and two keepers or wardens, by the name 
of ' The Master, and Keepers or Wardens, and Commonalty, of the 
Mystery or Art of a Stationer of the City of London for ever.' 
And that the same master, and keepers or wardens, and common- 
alty, and their successors, might from time to time make and 
ordain, and establish, for the good, and Veil-ordering, and govern- 
ing of the freemen of the aforesaid art or mystery, and of the fore- 
said society, ordinances, provisions, and laws, as often as they 
should see proper and convenient : Provided that those ordinances, 
provisions, and laws, were in no wise repugnant or contrary to the laws 
and statutes of the kingdom of England, or in prejudice to the com- 
mon-weal. And that the same, and their successors for ever, were 
enabled, and might lawfully and faithfully, without molestation or 
disturbance of us, or the heirs or successors of our foresaid queen, 
or of any other person, hold, as often as they please, lawM and 
honest meetings of themselves, for the enacting such laws and ordi- 
nances, and transacting other business for the benefit of the same 
mystery or art, and of the same society, and for other lawM causes 
in the manner aforesaid. And that the foresaid master, and keepers 
or wardens, and the commonalty of the said mystery or art of a 
stationer of the foresaid city, and their successors, or the greater 
part of them, being assembled lawfully and in a convenient place, 
may yearly, for ever, or oftener or seldomer, at such times and places 
within the said city, as they shall think fit, choose from amongst 
themselves, and make one master, and two keepers or wardens of 
the same mystery or art of a stationer of the foresaid city, to rule, 
govern, and supervise the foresaid mptery and society, and all the 
men of the same mystery, and their business; and to remove and 
displace the former master, and the former keepers or wardens out 
of those offices, as they shall see best." 

It then ordained, that " no person within the kingdom of Eng- 
land, or dominions thereof, either by himself or by his journeymen, 
servants, or by any other person, shall practise or exercise the art 
or mystery of printing or stamping any book, or anything to be 
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tioners the privilege of the sole printing of almanacks, 
primers, psalters and psalms, in metre or prose, with 
musical notes, or without notes ; and by his letters 
patent, dated the 8th of March, 1615, he confirmed 
the grant for the *' sole printing of primers, psalters, 
psalms, and almanacks in the English tongue ; and 
further granted to the company, the sole right to 
print the A. B. C, the Little Catechism, and the 
Catechism in English and Latin, by Alexander 
Nowell; for the help and relief of the master, 
keepers, or wardens, atid commonalty or freemen of 
the mystery or art of Stationers of the city of London, 
and their successors." 

In the hall of the Stationers' Company was first 
performed Dryden's celebrated ode, '^Alexander's 
Feast, or the power of Music,'' written for the 
anniversary of St. Cecilia, which was annually cele- 
brated by the stationers. *' Towards the end of the 

sold or to be bargained for within this our kingdom of England, or 
the dominions thereof, unless the same person is or shall be one of 
the society of the foresaid mystery or art of a stationer of the city 
aforesaid, at the time of his foresaid printing or stamping ; or has 
for that purpose obtained our licence or the licence of the heirs and 
successors of our foresaid queen. With power for the master and 
wardens to search, as often as they please, any place or shop, house, 
chamber or building of any stamper, printer, binder or seller of any 
manner of books within the kingdom of England or dominions 
thereof, concerning or for any books or things printed, stamped, or 
to be printed or stamped, and to seize, take away, have, bum or 
convert to the proper use of the said society, all and singular those 
books and those things, which are or shall be printed or stamped, 
contrary to the form of any statute, act or proclamation, made or to 
be made. And to imprison such as shall disturb, refuse, or hinder 
them.'' 
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seventeenth century," says Mr. Hone, in his " Every 
Day Book," " an entertainment was instituted on 
the 22nd of November, in commemoration of St. 
Cecilia, by many of the first rank in the kingdom, 
which was continued annually for a considerable 
time. A splendid entertainment was provided at 
Stationers' Hall, which was preceded by a perfor- 
mance of vocal and instrumental music, by the most 
capital performers." Tliis feast is represented by 
Motteux, in 1691, **as one of the genteelest in 
the world: there are no formalities or gatherings, 
'as at others, and the appearance there is splendid." 
The verses, which were always an encomium on St. 
Cecilia, were set by Purcell, Blow, and other musi- 
cians of the greatest eminence ; and it became the 
fashion for writers of all ranks, to celebrate St. Cecilia. 
Besides the odes to her by Dryden and Pope, Addi- 
son and Yalden employed their talents on the sub- 
ject. We have also odes to St. Cecilia by Shadwell, 
D'Urfey, and some still more indifferent poets. The 
last account discovered of any entertainment at Sta- 
tioners' Hall, is when Hughes altered Dryden's ode 
for the occasion in 1703. The festivity appears also 
to have been kept at Oxford, and to have been 
continued there longer. 

The Stationers' Company are entitled, for the 
security of the copyright, to two copies of every work 
published in the United Kingdom. Their library is 
very extensive. 

We now arrive at St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
grandest and most magnificent building in the 
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metropolis, and sacred to all British hearts, for many 
reasons. The following particulars, relative to the 
old cathedral, destroyed in the fire of London, are 
chiefly gathered from Stow and Pennant, who have 
said nearly all that is worth recording upon the subject. 
We shall ourselves speak of the new building, and 
the various associations connected with the classic 
ground of the surrounding neighbourhood. 

The first church is supposed to have been destroyed 
in the Dioclesian persecution, and to have been 
rebuilt in the reign of Constantino. This was again 
demolished by the pagan Saxons, and restored in 
603, by Sebert, a petty prince, ruling in these 
parts, under Ethelbert, king of Kent, the first 
Christian monarch of the Saxon race ; who, at the 
instance of St. Augustine, appointed Melitus the first 
Bishop of London. Erkenwald, the son of King 
Offa, fourth in succession from Melitus, ornamented 
his cathedral very highly, and improved the revenues 
with his own patrimony. When the great part of 
the city of London was destroyed by fire in 1086, 
this church was burnt. Bishop Mauritius began to 
rebuild it, and laid the foundations, which remained 
till its second destruction, from the same cause, in 
the last century. Notwithstanding Mauritius lived 
twenty years after he had begun this pious work, 
and Bishop Beauvages enjoyed the see twenty more, 
yet such was the grandeur of the design, that it 
remained unfinished. The first had the ruins of the 
Palatine tower bestowed on him, as materials for the 
building ; and Henry L bestowed on Beauvages, part 
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of the ditch belon^g to the Tower, which, with pur- 
chases made by himself, enabled him to inclose the 
whole with a wall. The same monarch granted 
besides, that every ship which brought stone for the 
church, should be exempted from toll ; he gave him 
also all the great fish taken in his precincts, except 
the tongues; and lastly, he secured to him and his 
successor the delicious tithes of all his venison in the 
county of Essex. 

The steeple was finished £n 1221. The noble sub- 
terraneous church of St. Faith, Ecclesia Sanctae 
Fidis in cryptis, was begun in 1257. It was sup- 
ported by three rows of massy clustered pillars, with 
ribs diverging from them to support the solemn roof. 
This was the parish church. The undercroft, as 
these sort of buildings were called, had in it several 
chantries and monuments. Henry Lacie, earl of 
Lincoln, who died in 1312, made what was called 
the new work at the east end, m which was the 
chapel of our Lady, and that of St. Dunstan. 

The chapter house, adjoining the south transept^ 
was circular, and supported by four central pillars 
of more elegant gothic than the rest of the building. 
This projected into a most beautiful cloister, two 
stories high. On the walls was painted the Macha- 
bre, or dance of death, a common subject in religious 
places. It represented a long train of men of all 
orders, from the pope to the low^est of human beings ; 
each figure has death as his partner, shaking his 
remembering hour-glass. This cloister, the dance, 
and several fine monuments, were demolished by the 
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Protector Somerset, when he was erecting his palace 
in the Strand. 

Farther to the west, adjoining to the south side, 
was the parish church of St. Gregory. In one of 
the towers which ornamented the western front, was 
the bishops* prison, or Lollards* tower; the scene, 
says Peimant, of many a midnight murder. 

One Richard Hunn, committed there in 1514, was 
most foully murdered, being hanged there by the 
contrivance of Horsey, the chancellor of the diocese, 
who pretended this unfortunate man had been guilty 
of suicide, and buried his body ignominiously. How- 
ever, though the coroner's inquest detected the mur- 
derers, they were defended by the Bishop Fitz- James. 
StUl, the king interfered, and ordered the chancellor 
Horsey and his accomplices to pay the children of 
the deceased fifteen hundred pounds. Whether this 
was actually paid is not mentioned; however, the 
murderers escaped with a pardon. 

The style of the ancient cathedral was a most 
beautiful gothic ; over the east end was an elegant 
circular window. The ancient plans do not deliver 
down to us the forms of the two transepts. The 
dimensions of the whole, in 1309, were these : the 
length 629 feet; the breadth 120; the height of the 
roof of the west part from the floor, 102 ; of the 
tower, 260 ; of the east part, 188 ; of the spire made 
of wood, covered with lead, 274. The whole space 
occupied by the old church was three acres and a 
half, one rood and a half, and six perchess 

The nave was supported by clustered pillars and 
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round arches, ia the style preserved by the Normans 
after the conquered Saxons. The galleries and win- 
dows of the transepts were also finished with rounded 
arches. The screen to the choir, and the cliapel of 
the Virgin, were gothic ; the former was ornamented 
with statues on each side of the door, at the expense 
of Sir Paul Pindar. 

Sir Philip Sydney, whose remains were brought 
to St. Paul's in 1586 with great magnificence, had no 
other monument than a board with a most wretched 
inscription. The great Walsinghara's remains were 
in a manner, stolen into his grave here by his friends, 
for fear of an arrest. And after particularizing 
many illustrious persons buried in the ancient church, 
Pennant concludes with the melancholy corpse of 
Doctor Donne, the wit of his time, standing in a 
niche, and wrapped in a shroud gathered about his 
head, w-ith his feet resting on an urn. Not long 
before liis death, he dressed himself in that funereal 
habit, placed his feet on an urn fixed on a board 
exactly of his own height, and, shutting his eyes like 
a departed person, was drawn in that attitude by 
a skilful painter. Tliis gloomy piece he kept in 
his room till the day of his death, on March 31, 
1631; after which it served as a pattern for his 
tomb. 

The high altar dazzled with gems and gold the 
gifts of its numerous votaries. John, king of France, 
when prisoner in England, first paying his respects 
to St. Erkenwald's shrine, offered four basins of 
gold; and the gifts at the obsequies of princes, 
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foreign and British, were of immense value. On the 
day of the conversion of the tutelar saint, the chari- 
ties were prodigious, first to the souls, when an indul- 
gence of forty days' pardon was given, vere pceniten- 
tibusy contritis et confessis : and by order of Henrj' 
III., 1500 tapers were placed in the church, and 
15,000 poor people fed in the churchyard. 

But the most singular offering was that of a fat 
doe in winter and a buck in summer, made at the high 
altar, on the day of the commemoration of the saint, 
by Sir William de Baude and his family, and then to 
be distributed among the canons resident. This was 
in lieu of twenty-two acres of land in Essex, wliich 
belonged to the canons of tliis church: Till Queen 
Elizabeth's time, the doe or buck was received 
solemnly at the altar by the dean and chapter, 
attired in their sacred vestments, and crowned with 
garlands of roses. Mr. Warton says, the body of the 
buck was sent to be baked ; but the head being fixed 
on a pole, the procession issued out at the west door, 
where the keeper that brought it blowed the death, 
and then the homers all about the city were fain to 
answer him ; for which each man received from the 
dean and chapter four-pence in money and their 
dinner, while the keeper that brought it was allowed 
his meat and drink, and five shillings in money ; and 
on going away he received a loaf of bread, having 
the picture of St Paul upon it. 

The boys of St. Paul's used also to act mysteries, 
or holy plays ; and so jealous were they of this privi- 
lege, that they petitioned Richard II. to prohibit 
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some ignorant and inexperienced persons from acting 
the history of the Old Testament to the prejudice of 
the church. Even Dean Colet countenanced these 
mummeries, by enjoining his scholars to attend the 
boy-bishop at Paul's every Childermas-day. This 
prelate in miniature used to preach, and receive his 
offerings of a penny from each person. Sometimes 
they sang indecent songs, and danced and committed 
the most disgusting profanations. In France, an act 
of the parliament of Rheims put an end to them ; in 
England, the Reformation a|3olished these impieties 
with others. 

But so many were the lurking-places about this 
cathedral and cloisters, that to prevent the commis- 
rion of robberies, and even murders, Edward I. gave 
permission to the dean and chapter to inclose the 
whole with a wall, and to have gates to shut of a 
night, to exclude disorderly people. Within these 
walls, on the north-west side was the bishop's palace, 
that is to say, upon the spot called London-House 
Yard, now a passage from St. PauFs Churchyard to 
Paternoster Row. 

St. Faith's, under St. Paul's, according to a vulgar 
notion, is actually a church complete in all its parts, 
with doors, windows, roof, steeple, organ, pews, — 
nay, parson and clerk, and beadle too, under St. 
Paul's, It is, however, nothing more than the vault 
under the choir, and which, before the great fire, 
was the parish church of St. Faith. It is about 
seventeen feet below the area, or floor of the present 
church, and probably one of the most capacious and 
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every way curious vaults in the world. Here the 
coffins are buried in the ground, and do not lie on 
the surface, as in other vaults. 

Formerly this church was styled Ecclesia Sancta 
JPidei in cryptisy or the church of St. Faith in the 
vaults under ground, being situated at the wept end 
of Jesus Chapel under the choir, and which served 
as a parish church for part of St. Paul's Stump, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, Paternoster Row, Queen's 
Head Court, part of Ivy Lane, Warwick Lane, &c. 
But Jesus Chapel being suppressed by King Edward 
VL, the parishioners of St. Faith were, in 1551, per- 
mitted to remove into .the same, and it continued a 
parish church till the cathedral was demolished in 
the great fire. Part of the churchyard belonging to 
St. Faith's was taken in to enlarge the street at the 
east end ; but a part of it, which still remains within 
the iron railing, serves as a burial-place for the 
parishioners. 

Many years ago, the inhabitants in the vicinity of 
St. Paul's Cathedral petitioned not to have the great 
bell tolled in the usual manner, as it shook the 
foundation of their houses. It has been since tolled 
with the mouth downwards, and struck on the side 
without its being swung like other bells by the 
wheel. It is never tolled but on the death of one 
of the royal family, or the decease of a Bishop 
of London. 

The interior of old St. PauPs Church was for 
many ages a common thoroughfare; horses and 
other animals were led through it; assignations 
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were made in it, and the sprigs of fashion of the 
time made it a lounge to walk tip and down in, and 
ogle the young women. Mr. Malcolm, in liis " Lon- 
dinium Redivivum," has collected many curious 
particulars relative to this strange desecration of a 
place of worship, and the efforts that were at various 
periods vainly made to put an end to it. In the time 
of Edward III. it was complained, that the eating- 
room of the canons in St. Paul's had become the 
office and workplace of artisans, and the resort of 
shameless women. In the reign of Philip and Mary, 
the Court of Common Council passed an act with 
a view to the better observance of the decencies of 
the place; from which it appears that it was a 
common passage for porters, hucksters, and others 
laden with beer, bread, fish, meat, &c., who thought 
it too much trouble to go round the churchyard, 
and who did not scruple to lead mules, asses, horses, 
and cattle through the sacred edifice. 

Paul's Walk was the middle of the cathedral, and 
was the haunt of the young sparks of the town, until 
the time of the Protectorate. The frequenters of 
this part of the church were called Paul's Walkers. 
Mr. Moser, in the *^ European Magazine'' for July 
1817, says, *^ The young gallants from the inns of 
court, the western and the northern parts of the 
metropolis, and those that had spirit, enough to 
detach themselves from the counting-houses in the 
east, used to meet at the central point, St. Paul's; 
and from this circumstance obtained the appellation 
of " Paul's Walkers," as we now say " Bond Street 
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Loungers/' However strange it may seem, tradition 
says, that tjSe great Lord Bacon used in his youth 
to cry, ^* Eastward ho !'' and was literally a Paul's 
Walker. The walkers in Paul's during this and 
the following reigns, were composed of a motley 
assemblage of the gay, the vain, the dissolute, the 
idle, the knavish, and the lewd ; and various notices 
of this fashionable resort may be found in the old 
plays and other writings of the time. Ben Jonson, 
in his ^ Every Man out of his Humour,' has given 
a series of scenes in the interior of St. Paul's, and an 
assemblage of a great variety of characters ; in the 
course of which the curious piece of information 
occurs, that it was common to affix Mils, in the form 
of advertisements, upon the columns in the aisles of 
the church, in a similar manner to what is now done 
in the Royal Exchange : those bills he ridicules in two 
affected specimens, the satire of which is admirable, 
Shakspeare also makes Falstaff say, in speaking of 
Bardolph, ^I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy 
me a horse in Smithfield : if I could get me but a 
wife in the stews, I were mann'd, hors'd, and wiv'd." 
The following account of Paul's Walk is from the 
" Microcosmographia" of Bishop Earle, published 
in 1629, and quoted by Mr. Brayley in his " Lon- 
diniana," vol. iv. page 117: "Paul's Walk is the 
land's epitome, or you may call it the lesser Isle of 
Great Britain. It is a heap of stones and men, with 
a vast confusion of languages, and were the steeple 
not sanctified, very like Babel. The noise in it 
is like that of bees, — a strange humming or buzz, 
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mixt of walking, tongaes^ and feet : it is a kind of 
still roar or loud whisper. It is the great exchange of 
all discourse, and no business whatsoever but is here 
stirring and afoot. Tt is the synod of all pates polidck, 
jointed closed and laid together in most serious pos- 
ture, and they are not half so busy at the parliament. 
It is the antick of tails to tails and backs to backs, 
and, for wizards, you need go no further than 
faces. It is the market of young lecturers, whom 
you may cheapen here at all rates and sizes. It 
is the general mint of all famous lies, which are 
here like the legends of popery, first coined and 
stamped in the church. All inventions are emptied 
here, and not a few pockets. The best agn of 
a temple in it is, that it is the thieves' sanctuary, 
which robbe more safely in a crowd than a wil- 
derness, whilst every searcher is a bhsh to hide 
them. It is the other expense of the day after 
playing tavern, and men have still some oaths left 
to swear here. The principal inhabitants are stale 
knights and captains out of service, men of long 
rapiers and breeches, which, after all, turn merchants 
here and traffic for news." Dekkar in his " Gull's 
Horn-Book," gives instructions to the gull how he 
should comport himself in Paul's Walk; and the 
place is mentioned by various other writers of that 
day. 

But it is not alone uith such reminiscences as 
these, that the name of this old cathedral is associ- 
ated: stem events, mournful ceremonies, and the 
memories of great men are linked ^vith it. In its 
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precincts were deposited the remains of personages 
distinguished in British history : here sleeps the dust 
rf Siba, king of the Eiast Saxons ; of William, bishop of 
London, who obtained the first charter for 'the 
citizens from William the Conqueror; of John of 
Gaunt ; of Dr. Colet, Dean of St Paul's, and founder 
of Paul's School; of Sir Nicholas Bacon, of Dr. 
Donne, of Sir Pliilip Sidney, of Walsingham, of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, of Vandyke, and of many 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and others of lesser note. 
The ceremonies and the spectacles of various kinds 
that took place within its walls^ we shall pass over, 
to narrate one ^^cene that must ever render it memor- 
able. Here took place the citation of Wicklilffe. 
On the 13th of February, 1376, London being in a 
state of great excitement at the time, WicklifFe, 
attended by his powerful friend John of Gaunt, 
appeared in the cathedral to answer the charges of 
heresy that had been brought slgainst him. The 
space around the church was filled by a dense crowd 
of the people of London, and it was with great 
difficulty that way could be made through the mass 
fear the accused to enter. While still outside, Percy, 
the Lord Marshal of England, who, along with John 
of Gaunt, was escorting Wickliffe into the presence of 
his judges, endeavoured to prepossess the bystanders 
in his favour, and turn the tide of popular opinion 
against the bishops. His attempts were represented 
to the Bishop of London, who, on their entrance, 
addressed Lord Percy, and told him in an angry 
tone, that if the church had been aware that he 
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would have tried in this manner to prejudice the 
cause, means would have been adopted to prevent his 
being present. John of Gaunt replied with some 
asperity, on the part of his friend, that the Bishop of 
London had no right to control the Marshal of 
England, who would act as he thought proper 
without the rebuke of any ecclesiastical authority. 
The duke and Lord Percy then took their seats on 
the bench with the bishops, and WickliflFe was intro- 
duced mto the presence of his judges. Lord Percy 
with a kind accent desired him to sit down and be 
covered, and added, turning to the Bishop of London, 
that the accused had need of such indulgence, as he 
had much to reply to. The bishop, who conceived 
himself insulted by this speech, replied warmly, that 
the accused person must stand up — he appeared there 
as a criminal, and it had never been known that a 
criminal should be covered and seated in the pre- 
sence of his judges. The Duke of Lancaster, who 
appears to have entered the church in no very 
pleasant frame of mind, was now in a state of high 
excitement ; he turned suddenly round to the bishop, 
and with fire flashing from his eyes, swore in a tone 
of voice loud enough to be heard by the whole 
assembly, ^' that he would humble his pride, and the 
pride of every arrogant bishop in the kingdom." 
The bishop made some reply, which so incensed the 
duke, that he stooped down — ^his face pale with rage 
and his whole frame quivering, and muttered in the 
ear of the prelate, that sooner would he, John of 
Gaunt, drag him out of the church by the hair of 
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his head, than sit there any longer and be insulted by 
a priest. A r amour of this altercation soon reached 
the outside, and the mob began to howl against 
the Duke of Lancaster, and threaten to pull him 
from the judgment-seat, if he outraged their bishop. 
So great was the tumult, that at one time it was 
feared the mob would have broken into the cathe- 
dral, . and carried their threat into execution. Ulti- 
mately this curious scene led to a riot— the particulars 
of which and its consequences to the city of London, 
we have already detailed in our account of the 
Savoy Palace, the residence of John of Gaunt, 
which the mob destroyed and pillaged on the 
occasion. 

Paul's Cross was the most remarkable appendage 
of the old church, of which we have not yet spoken. 
It stood on the north side of the church, a little to 
the east of the entrance to Canon Alley. It was 
here that the citizens assembled in folkmote, or 
general convention, to elect their magistrates, and to 
dehberate on public affairs. We "read of meetings 
of the folkmote in the thirteenth century ; but the 
custom was discontinued, as the increasing number 
of the inhabitants, and the mixture of strangers, 
were found to lead to confusion and tumult. In 
after times the cross appears to have been used 
chiefly for proclamations, and other public proceed- 
ings, civil as well as ecclesiastical, such as the swear- 
ing of the citizens to allegiance, the emission of papal 
bulls, the exposing of penitents, &c., " and for 
the defaming of those,'' says Pennant, " who had 
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incurred the displeasure of crowned heads." A 
pulpit was attached to it, in which sermons were 
preached, called Paul's Cross sermons. In Stow^s 
time the pulpit was an hexagonal piece of wood, 
'' covered with lead, elevated upon a flight of stone 
steps, and surmounted by a large cross." During 
rainy weather the poorer part of the audience re- 
treated to a covered place called the shrouds, which 
are supposed to have abutted on the church wall* 
Here, in 1299, Ralph de Baldoc, dean of St. Paulas, 
cursed all those who had searched in the church of 
St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, for a horde of gold, sup- 
posed to be hidden there. Here also, the kind- 
hearted, lovely, but frail Jane Shore did penance, in 
the reign of Richard UI, The sad story is well- 
known, and has often been told ; but never in more 
affecting words than by old Holinshed, in his simple 
style. " In her penance she went," says he, ^* in j 

countenance and pase demure, so wamanlie, that 
albeit she were out of all araie, save her kertle onlie^ 
yet went she so faire and lovelie, nameUe, while the 
wondering of the people cast a comlie rud inii^ 
cheeks, (of which she before had most misse,) thafv 
hir great shame wan her much praise among those 
that were more amorous of hir bodie, than curious 
of hir soule. And many good folkes that hated her 
hving, (and glad were to see sin corrected) yet pitied 
they more her penance, than rejoiced therein, when 
they considered that the protector procured it more 
of a corrupt intent than any virtuous affection." 
Pennant justly says of her, that Richard^ failing 
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by her excellent defence to convict her of witchcraft, 
— and this, by the way, was a charge not easUy dis- 
proved in that age, — " attacked her on her only weak 
side, her frailty. This was undraiable. He con- 
signed her to the severity of the church : she was 
carried to the bishop's palace, clothed in a white , 
sheet, with a taper in her hand, and from thence 
conducted to the cathedral, and the cross, before 
which she made a confession of her fault. Every 
other virtue bloomed in this ill-fated fair one, with 
the fullest vigour. She could not resist the solicita- 
tions of a youthful monarch, the handsomest man of 
his time. On his. death she was reduced to necessity, 
scorned by the world, and cast off by her husband, 
with whom she was paired in her childish years, and 
forced to fling herself into the arms of Hastings.'' 

At this place the kings of England were proclaimed, 
and royal contracts of marriage notified to the people. 
During the progress of the Reformation in England, 
the cross acquired unusual importance. Henry VH I . 
ordered the Bishop of London to send up to Paul's 
Cross, from Sunday to Sunday, preachers, to attack 
in their sermons the authority of the pope, and show 
the people that his holiness was no more than 
simple Bishop of Rome; and that his usurpations had 
been chiefly caused by the negligence of preceding 
monarchs of England, in asserting their own legiti- 
mate authority. *^Many are the examples," says 
Pennant, **of persons bearing the fagot, and of 
making public recantation of their faith, of both . 
religions, at this place. The reformers bore that 
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badge as a mark' of their escape : the catholics were 
excused from the burning, therefore were excused 
from the burden. The last who appeared, was a 
seminary priest, who, in 1593, made his recantation. 
In 1537, Sir Thomas Newman, priest, bore the 
fagot here on a singular occasion — ^for singing mass 
with good ale. To this place Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, sent his chaplain, Harding, to dissuade the 
people from revolting from their allegiance to Queen 
Mary ; yet, actuated by weakness and ambition, con- 
curred in setting up his unhappy daughter, Jane 
Grey, in opposition to his rightftd sovereign. 

*' Queen Mary made use of the same arts in the 
same place, and appointed several of her best divines 
to preach the old reUgion, and her design of restoring 
the ancient worship ; but so averse were the people, 
that the attempt was attended with great tumults. 
These she allayed by the temporary expedients of 
fire and fagot.'' 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was wisely ushered 
in by the appointment of good and able men to preach 
from this cross the doctrine of the Reformation and 
rejection of the papal power; this began April the 
9th, 1559. From hence she also caused the memory 
of her once-beloved Essex to be blackened, some 
sparks of indignation remaining in the queen, that 
were unquenched even by his blood. 

In 1596, while the lord mayor and aldermen were 
attending a sermon at this place, they received an 
order from the queen, to levy a thousand able- 
bodied men. They quitted their devotions, and per- 
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formed their commis^on before eight at night, and 
had them ready armed for their march before morn- 
ing. The service they were deagned for, was to 
assist the French in raiang the aege of Calais, then 
besieged by the Spaniards; but the place being 
taken by the time they reached Dover, they returned 
to the city, after a week's absence. 

The last sermon which was preached at this place, 
was before James 1., who came in great state on 
horseback from Whitehall, on Midlent Sunday, 1620: 
he was received at Temple Bar, by the lord mayor 
and aldermen, who presented him with a purse of 
gold. At St. Paul's he was received by the clergy 
in their richest vestments. The object of the sermon 
was the repEuring of the cathedral. 

Another appendage to the old church, was the 
Bishop's or London House, the name of which sur- 
vives in that of London House Yard. This perished 
in the great Gre ; and on the site of it were built the 
houses now standing between the yard just mentioned 
and the present chapter-house. The bishop's house 
was oftfin used for the reception of princes. To thr 
east, towards Cheapside, was a chapel, erected by tb 
father of Thomas k Becket, called Pardon-Church 
Haugh, which was surrounded by a cloister, present 
ing a painting of the Dance of Death on the walls; i 
subject which has been popular, both in this couutr 
and the continent of Europe, since the monkish ages 
under the name in this country, of the " Dance o 
Death," and in France, of the "Danse Macabre.' 
There is a strange novel with this title, by th^ 
popular French novelist, Le Bibliophile Jacob. 
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" In this chapel," says Dr, Eatick, in his " History 
and Survey," vol. iv. page 223, " ware buried Ro- 
bert Barton, and Henry Barton, may(»r, and Thomas 
Mirsin, mayor, all skinners ; asd were entombed with 
their images of alabaster over them, grated or pali- 
saded about with iron, before the said chapel, all of 
which was pulled down in the year 1549. The bones 
of the dead« couched up in a chamel under the 
chapel, were conveyed from thence into Finslwiry 
Field, by report of him who paid for the carriage, 
amounting to more than 1000 cart-loads, and there 
laid on a moorish ground, which, in a short time 
after, being raised by the foliage of the city, was 
able to bear three windmills ; which at this time is 
called Windmill Hill, on which stands the Methodist 
meeting under Mr. Wesley's direction, and St. 
Luke's Hospital for incurable lunatics. The chapel 
and chamel were converted into dwelling-houses, 
warehouses and sheds for stationers, which were built 
before it, in place of the tombs.'' 

We have now to speak of the new cathedral : the 
grandeur of its design ; the difficulties its architect 
had to struggle with, from the malevolence of ene- 
mies; the coldness of friends, and the unappreciating 
spirit of his age ; and to record the names of the 
illustrious men who, with its founder, have their 
monuments within its walls. To do all these things 
truly, would require a volume ; but a mere sketch is 
all the space that we can afford to the subject la 
the year 1561, the old church was nearly burnt to 
the ground, owing to the carelessness of a plumber 
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who was employed to repair the spire, and who left 
a pan of coals burning near some wood-work while 
he went to dinner*. The cathedral was restored 
without the spire, as it appears in Hollar's well- 
known print of London. Great repairs and renova- 
tions of the old cathedral were begun by James I., 
and carried oa by Charles I. Waller has some 
commemorative verses on the occasion — 

'* When the first monarch of this happy isle, 
Moved with the ruin of so hrave a pile. 
This work of cost and piety begun, 
To he accomplished by his glorious son," he. 

The courtly rhymer, after describing the king^s 
magnificence and the splendour of the edifice, goes 
on to his climax, and say&r— 

" So proud a &bric to devotion given, 
At once it threatens and obliges heaven 1" 

Sir John Denham, in his "Cooper's Hill," has 
also some lines upon the old cathedral, in which he 
speaks of it 



'* That sacred pile, so YOit, so higjb) 
That whether it's a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain, or descending doud !" 

In the following couplets he alludes to Waller^ 
" the best of poets," and his verses already quoted^ 
and prophesies the long duration of the edifice >-* 

* It may be mentioned that in 1839 the beautiM cathedral of 
York was nearly burned to the ground by the very same careless- 
ness on the part of some plumbers. 
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'' Now shall thou stand, tho* sword, or time, or fire. 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy ML conspire ; 
Secure, while thee, the best of poets sings. 
Preserved from ruin by the best of kings.*' 

It is well for the poetical reputation of this age, 
that it does not rest upon the verses of its fashionable 
rhymers ; for notwithstanding some beauties, Waller 
and Denham were no true poets. Denham's predic- 
tion was particularly unhappy ; and he lived to see 
it falsified. The great fire of 1666 levelled St. Paul's 
with the ground ; and in the general renovation that 
ensued, Sir Christopher Wren made the design, and 
was entrusted with the building of the present mag- 
nificent edifice. He began and finished the building, 
which cost thirty-seven years of labour, and one 
million two hundred thousand pounds sterling* In 
digging the foundations. Sir Christopher became 
convinced that the site had been a place of sepulchre 
prior to the Saxon invasion. He found abundance 
of ivory and wooden pins, apparently of box, which 
are supposed to have fastened the winding-sheets of 
the Britons. The graves of the Saxons lay above 
them, lined with chalk-stones, or consisting of stones 
hollowed out ; and in the same row with the pins, but 
deeper, lay Roman urns, lamps, lachrymatories, &c. 

The foundation of the old church rested on a 
layer of hard and close pot-earth. Curiosity led Sir 
Christopher Wren to search farther. He found that 
on the north side it was six feet thick, that it grew 
thinner towards the south, and on the decline of the 
hill was scarcely four. On advancing farther, he 
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met with nothing but loose sand; at length he 
came to water and sand mixed with periwinkles and 
other sea-shells ; and, by boring came at last to the 
beach, and under that the natural hard clay ; which 
evinced that the sea had once occupied the space on 
which St. PauPs now stands. 

Sir Christopher had difficulties of all sorts to con- 
tend with in the erection of this great building: 
his plans were interfered with, his money was not 
paid, and his genius was undervalued. But he lived 
to see the completion of his work, and died at the 
good old age of 90, He was buried in the vaults 
imdemeath the church; and a fine epitaph was 
written upon him by his son, of which the con- 
cluding words are so well known, — 

'^ Si monumentum qusBris, circumspice— — " 

The church was completed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and her statue was consequently placed at the 
western entrance looking down Ludgate Hill. This 
statue, which is no great ornament to the place, 
stands in the middle of the front area, with the figures 
of Great Britain, France, Ireland, and America, at 
its base. Garth wrote the following lines upon it, in 
reference to the disgrace of Marlborough : — 
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Near the vast bulk of that stupendous fi:ame, 

Known by the Gentiles* great apostle's name. 

With grace divine, great Anna*s seen to rise, 

An awM form that glads a nation's eyes : ^ 

Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear. 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 

Britain and Ireland seem to own her grace, t 

And e^en wild India wears a smiling &ce. i 
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But f^rance alone with downeaat eyes ia seen. 
The sad atten^ut on so good a queen. 
Ungrateful country ! to forget so soon 
All that great Anna for thy salce has done. 
* Wben sworn the kind defender of thy cause. 
Spite of her dear religion, spite of laws, 
For thee she sheathed the terrors of her sword. 
For thee she broke her gen'ral — and her word : 
For thee her mind in donbtftil terms she toU, 
And Learned to speak like oxades of old : 
For thee, for thee alone— 'What could she more ? 
She lost the honour she had gained before; 
Lost all the trophies which her arms had won, 
(Such Ceesar never knew, nor Philiq^'s son;) 
Resigned the glories of a ten years' reign, 
And such as none but Marlborough's arm could gain : 
For thee in annals she's content to shine, 
like other monarehs of the Stuart line. " 

St. PauPs and Westminster Abbey may be called 
the two pantheons of England, where monuments are 
erected to her most illustrious sons. Of Westminster 
Abbey and its tombs we have already spoken. St. 
Paul's contains the monuments of warriors of modern 
times ; while Westminster Abbey is more remarkable 
for those of wits and poets, and the heroes of a 
remoter age than those whose memories are enshrined 
in the other minster. The monuments of Nelson 
and Pitt are the most striking, from their magnitude. 
Besides these, the visitor, from their prominence, will 
easily distinguish those of Lord CoUingwood, Lord 
Heathfield, Samuel Johnson, Abercrombie, Sir John 
Moore, Rodney, Howe, Ponsonby, Captain Riou, Sir 
Thomas Picton, Captain Westcott, General Sir 
Thomas Dundas, Sir William Jones, Captain Robert 
Faulkner, Captain Burgess, Captain R. W. Miller, 
and Howard the philanthropist. 
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To the south of St. Paul's, extending down to 
Thames Street, is a district of London which is 
chiefly inhabited by ecclesiajstical lawyers. This dis- 
trict has a character pecnKar to itself. It is tndike 
the Temple, Lincoln's Inn, or any other of the inns 
of court ; and the visitor will see in a moment, that 
its inhabitants are of another class of lawyers alto- 
gether: the proctor cannot be confounded with 
the Tittomey, nor the grave doctors of the ecclesias- 
tical courts with the barristers of Westminster Hall. 
Let the unhappy wight who is determined to go to 
law, go at once to the Queen's Bench, the Common 
Pleas, or the Exchequer ; aye, let him even plunge 
into the abysses of the Court of Chancery, and there 
will be hope for him still ; but let no man, not even 
the most reckless, have anything to do with the 
ecclesiastical courts. He had much better pay away 
all his substance at a swoop, and become a beggar 
at once, than enter here: by so doing he would 
escape the intermediate harassing and sickening of 
soul ; and as the beggary would come at last, it 
would be much better to embrace it at once, and 
avoid the suffering. Doctors' Commons, which gives 
name to this district, is situated in Knight-Rider 
Street. It is an old brick building of considerable 
extent, a little to the south of St. Paul's churchyard. 
It conafets principally of two squares. The establish- 
ment is properly a college for students of the civil 
and ecclesiastical laws, and contains various courts, 
in which those laws are administered, subject to the 
common and statute law of the land ; and several 
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offices belonging to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
* of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. The 

f epithet of " Commons " is given to this place from 

the civilians commoning together, as in other colleges. 
The courts, maritime and ecclesiastical, are five in 
number ; viz., 1 . Arches ; 2. Admiralty ; 3. Prero- 
gative; 4. Delegates; and 5. Consistory; in all of 
which the business is carried on chiefly in writing, 
according to the forms of the Roman civil law, by 
the doctors and proctors. The doctors are such as, 
having taken the degree of LL.D. at one of the 
universities, are afterwards admitted of the College 
of Advocates belonging to these courts, in which, 
after a year of silence, they can plead. The proc- 
tors are also especially admitted to practise in these 
courts, and conduct the preparatory part of the 
business, as attorneys do in the courts of common 
" > law. The civil law terms are the same as those of the 

conmion law ; but their sittings are arranged accord- 
ing to the business of the different courts, each of 
which has four sessions in a term, besides by-days, &c. 
The Prerogative Office opens at nine o'clock in the 
morning, from October till March, and shuts at three; 
the remaining six months it continues open till four. 
The usual public holidays are kept, any of which 
happening on a Sunday are kept on a Monday. 
Searches for wills are here made at one shilling each, 
and copies, which are always stamped, are to be had 
on application. They are registered from the year 
1383. There are several interior registries in the 
Commons, viz., the Bishop of London's, in Knight- 
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Rider Street ; the Bishop of WinchesieT's, in PauPa 
Chain, &c. The proctors' offices remain open from 
about nine in the morning till seven or eight in the 
evening, the year round. This place possesses a 
library, consisting of books of history, or relative to 
the faculty of civil or canon law. The causes of 
which these courts take cognizance are, blasphemy, 
apostacy from Christianity, heresy, ordinations, matri- 
mony, divorces, bastardy, tithes, oblations, obven- 
tions, institutions of clerks to benefices, celebrations 
of divine service, mortuaries, dilapidations, repara- 
tion of churches, probates of wills, administrations, 
simony, incest, fornication, adultery, solicitation of 
chastity, pensions, procurations, commutation of 
penance, right of pews, brawling, &c. &c. ; in fine, 
the jurisdiction of these courts are remnants of the 
ancient and more extensive power of the clergy in 
this country, previous to the Reformation, and the 
sooner they are abolished, or greatly reformed, the 
better. 

In the same neighbourhood is the Heralds' Col- 
lege, — ^a quiet, sedate, venerable, and gloomy spot : 
so quiet, so old fashioned, so out-of-keeping with the 
character of the age, that a walk through its grass- 
grown court, forms a striking contrast to any other 
scene that London can exhibit. One can almost 
imagine that the date of the year is 1540, and that 
Henry VHI. is king ; you cannot hear the hum of 
busy London that is all around ; the rattle of omni- 
buses never sounds hereabout ; the smoke of steam- 
vessels is never seen, although so near ; and a man 
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with the unpictmresque ceat said hat of the nine- 
teentli century, seems an intrader upon^the privacy 
of the place. The spot is a relic of barlyarism^ aaid 
breathes a mnsty atmosphere all aroondit. In its 
solitary chambers reside three kings^ — aye, three 
actual kingS) not of Brentford, but at arms'; and 
right royal they look on their gala-days, when they 
issue forth for coronations, rc^al marriages, proeeck 
sions, and so forth. The buildiog is a brick edifice, 
having a front facing the street, with an arched 
gateway, leadmg to a quadrangle. It belongs to a 
corporation of great antiquity, consisting of thirteen 
members — three kings-^t-arms, six heralds-at-arms, 
and four pursuivants-at-arms, all nominated by the 
Earl Marshal of England, holding their places by 
patent, during good behaviour. "Their office," 
says Pennant, "is to keep records of the blood 
of all the families of the kingdom, and all matters 
belonging to the same, such as the bearing of coats 
of arms, &c ; to attend his majesty on great occa- 
sions; to make proclamations in certain cases; to 
marshal public processions, &;c. One herald, and 
one pursuivant, attend the college daily, in rotation, 
to answer all questions relative to armorial bearings^ 
&G. &c. The fee for a common search is five 
shillings, and for a general search one guinea ; the 
fees for a new coat of arms are from ten pounds 
upwards, according to the labour employed,*' 

The heralds were not incorporated until the reign 
of Richard III., and the mansion they occupied 
belonged to the Earls of Derby. It was burnt down 
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dtirittg: the gj^t fire, and rcbiult at the expense, 
principdilly, of the officers of the ccdlege*. We 
flhoald not omit to mentiom the sotmdmg titles of the 
officers of the college. First, of the three kings — 
Garter, ClarencietiXy and Norroy. Garter was made 
king-at-ariM by King Henry V. ; " and his office," 

* << The college," says Dr. Entidc, in a note to his " History of 
London," " mis, by the act for rebuflding the eity, t6 be begun to 
be rebuilt witfaxAtfaree years. The estinuite, af a AKxlerate computa^ 
tioB, amounted to 5080^., and, as a c<»poration, they had not one 
ahjlliTig to do it : this obliged them to petition his majesty for a 
oonmussion to' receive the subscriptions of the nobility and gentry. 
This petition inis rdfi&wed to the eommissioners for executing the 
office of estl marshal ; and, upon their lordships^ report, a conmiis- 
flion was granted, bearing date the 6th of December, 1672 : but the 
commission directing the money so coflected to be paid to such 
peifeons, and laid out in such manner, as the earl marshal should 
appmub, it disgusted the officers so much, that it caused a coldness 
and inactivity in them to promote the subscription; so that, 
although they had reason to hope for large contributions, little 
more than 700^. was raised by this commission : what fbrther sums 
were necessary were made up out of liie general fees and profits of 
the office, or by the c<mtribution of particular members. Sir Wil- 
Uam Dugdale built the north-west comer at his own charge ; and 
Sir Henry St. George, Clarencieux, gave the profits of some visita- 
tidns, made by deputies appbiated by him for that purpose, amoitnt- 
ing to 530^* The houses on the east side, and south-east comer, 
were erected upon a building-lease, agreeable to the original plan ; 
by which means the whole was made one uni&rm quadrangular 
building, as H now i^pears, and is one of the best-designed and 
handsomest brick buildinga in London : and the hollow arch of the 
gateway is esteemed a curiosity. In November 1683, the college 
part of the building being finished, the rooms were divided' amongst 
the officets, according to their degrees, by agreement amongst 
themselves, and afterwards confirmed by the earl mftwyHft! ; which 
apartments have been ever since annexed to their respective offices. 
The inside of the lodgings were finished, at difierent times, by the 
officers to whom they belonged." 

R 2 
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says Maitland, " is to attend at the installation of 
knights of the Garter, to carry the garter and other 
symbols of that most noble order to foreign princes 
that are elected knights companions of the same ; to 
marshal the ceremonies at coronations, and the 
funerals of princes and the nobility ; to take cogniz- 
ance of the arms of the nobility, and to grant sup- 
porters to newly created peers." Clarencieux, the 
second king, derives his name from Lionel, third son 
of King Edward III., w^ho, having espoused the 
heiress of Ulster, in Ireland, became thereby pos- 
sessed of the honour of Clare, and was created Duke of 
Clarence. ^' He was thereby entitled," says Maitland, 
" to have a herald. The dutchy escheating to Edward 
IV., upon the death of his brother, he constituted the 
herald thereof the second king-at-arms, by the appel- 
lation of Clarencieux. His office is to marshal the 
funeral solemnities of the nobility, &c., south of the 
Trent, and regularly to hold visitations within his 
district, for registering families, and keeping accounts 
of their several coats of arms/' The third king-at- 
arms is called Norroy, and his office is. the same 
as that of Clarencieux ; but his jurisdiction extends 
over the north side of the Trent, whence his name. 
The two last are called provincial kings. These 
mock kings were formerly created and crowned by 
the king himself; but that ceremony is now per- 
formed by the Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl 
Marshal of England, or his deputy. 

Subordinate to these kings are six heralds, who 
are known by the names of Windsor, Richmond, 
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Chester, Somerset, York, and Lancaster. Upon 
their installation, they take an oath ** to be faithful 
to the king, and serviceable to gentlemen ; to keep 
secrets, to assist distressed gentlemen and ladies; 
and to avoid taverns, dice, and disreputable houses.'' 
Their duties are to wait at court, attend public 
assemblies, and proclaim peace and v^ar. 

Besides these are tlie four pursuivants, with the 
formidable and romantic titles of Rouge Croix, Rouge 
Dragon, Portcullis, and Bluemantle, The oath they 
take is to be " true to the king, serviceable to all 
Christians, to keep secrets, and to be sober, lowly, 
and humble;'* from whence it appears that they 
are not so strictly bound down as the heralds. 

Besides these, there are three supplementary, or 
extraordinary officers, viz., the Mowbray herald, and 
two pursuivants, Blanch Lion and Rouge Rose. 

The word '* herald" is derived from two German 
words, ehr and halteuy " to uphold honour." Various 
other etymologies have been suggested, but this is the 
most probable and reasonable. A good story is told of 
the king-at-arms in Ireland, which will not be out of 
place here. He waited upon the bishop to summon 
him to parliament, and the bishop's servant inquired 
the name of this strange visitor, with his embroidered 
coat and outlandish attire. He was told the title ; 
but his imagination was so confused by the unusual 
apparition, which put him more in mind of the 
figures on a pack of cards than anything else, that he 
ran breathless to his master, and exclaimed '^My 
lord, here is the king of trumps!" 
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Among the aacienit members q€ tb^ College of 
Heralds, w^ must not omit to mention $ame of wliom 
English Hteratore is justly proud ; especially Camden^ 
^ the nourrice of antiqnitie ;*^ and aftw him, Dug- 
dale, the author of the ^' Monasticon;" Tiucent; aad 
lastly. Lodge. 

In tliis district is Apothecaries' Hall. It is a 
handadme edifice, with a plain front to the ^eet ; 
a gate leads to an open court* at the upper end 
of which a grand flight of staii^ le^ds into the 
hall room. At the east end of the hall is a bust 
of Gideon De Laune, a Frenchman, apothecary 
to James I., and the cause of the inoorporatioii 
of the Apothecaries' Company, in 1606; Robert 
Gower, esq., master in 1726; and several other 
persons of eminence. 

In 1617, early in the reign €i James L, it s^pear^ 
from this company's records, that there were no 
more than 1 04 apothecaries in the city of Londcm 
and its suburbs. 

In the same district, upon the banks of the Thames^ 
stood two castles, renowned in ancient story — ^Mount* 
fitchet and Castle Baynard — all traces of which 
have long since disappeared, with the exception of 
the name oi the latter, which is still preserved to the 
ward in which it was situated. Of Castle Baynard 
eq^cially , many are the romantic tales which .might be 
told. Its founder, Baynard, came over with William 
the Conqueror. In the reign of Henry I. the Bay- 
nard family forfeited their titles and passesaLons, and 
the castle was bestowed upon the Earls of Clare, and 
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from them descended to the Fitzwalters. A love 
story IB tiAd of this family, of the times of King 
John. Robert, baron Fitzwalter, loid of Castle 
Baynard^ had a lovely daughter, known by the 
name of Matilda the Fair ; and her story is thtis 
related by Stow :-— " The * Chronicle of Donmow * 
saith, that discord arose betwixt the king and his 
barons^ because of Mawd, called the Fair, daughter 
(rf Robert Fitzwalter, whom the king loved ; but 
her father would not consent, and thereupon war 
ensued throughout £ngland. The king spoiled 
especially the castle of Baynard, in London, and 
other holds and houses of the barons. Fitzwsdter, 
Fitzrobeit, and Mountfitchet passed over into France ; 
some also went into Wale^^ and some into Scotland, 
and did great damage to the king. Whilst Mawd 
the Fair remained at Dunmow, there came a mes-^ 
senger unto her ftom King John, about his suit in 
love; but because she would not agree, the mes* 
senger poisoned a boiled or poached egg, against 
she was hungrie, whereof she died, and was buried 
in the choir at Dunmow." The name of Robert 
Fitzwalter, the father of this unhappy maid, is placed 
by Matthew Paris, the annalist, at the head of the 
baroos who came armed to King John in the Tem- 
ple, and made those demands which finally resulted 
in the sigmng of Magna Charta. Another romantic 
story is related of his reconciliation with the king, 
which we would £sdn hope is not true ; and there is 
difficulty in believing it, from the confusion of dates. 
If King John really pcnsoned his daughter, and acted 
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throughout towards him as he is represented to have 
done, no true man, as Fitzwalter appears to have 
been, would have ever condescended to be taken 
into his favour. The following is the story. King 
John being in France, after the flight of Fitzwalter 
from England, concluded a truce with the French 
King for five years. When the truce was proclaimed, 
an English knight invited any knight of the French 
to cross the stream that divided the two armies, 
and take a joust or two with him. The invitation 
or challenge was accepted, and a knight of the 
French plunged his horse into the river and swam 
across, and defeated the English knight in so mas- 
terly a manner, that King John, struck with admira- 
tion, is said to have exclaimed, '* happy is the king 
who has such a knight as this !'' The words were 
reported to the victor, who was no other than Fitz- 
walter, who had joined the French army ; and he 
was so flattered with the praise, that he came the 
next day, threw himself at the feet of John, and was 
pardoned for his defection. He then returned to 
England, rebuilt Baynard Castle, which John had 
thrown ddwn, and resided in it with great magnifi- 
cence until his death. 

Whether or not this story be true in*all its parti- 
culars, it is certain that the castle was rebuilt by 
Lord Fitzwalter. This nobleman possessed many 
privileges, and was castellain and standard-bearer 
to the city of London. The rights that belonged to 
him are thus set forth in the city liistories : — 

'' The said Robert and his heirs ought to be and 
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ft- 

are chief banners of London, in fee for the chas- 
telary, which he and his ancestors had by Castle 
Baynard in the said city. In time of war the said 
Robert and his heirs onght to serve the city in 
manner as followeth: that is^ 

" The said Robert onght to come, he being the 
twentieth man of arms, on horseback, covered with 
cloth or armonr, unto the great west door of St. 
Paul's, with his banner displayed before him of his 
arms. And, when he is come to the said door, 
mounted and apparelled as before is said, the mayor 
with his aldermen and sheriff, armed in their arms, 
shall come out of the said church of St. Paul unto 
the said door, with a banner in his hand, all on foot ; 
which banner shall be gules, the image of St. Paul, 
gold ; the face, hands, feet, and sword of silver : and 
as soon as the said Robert shall see the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs come on foot out of the 
church, armed with such a banner, he shall alight 
from his horse and salute the mayor, and say to 
him, ^ Sir Mayor, I am come to do my service which 
I owe to the city.* 

" And the mayor and aldermen shall answer, * We 
give to you as to our banneret of fee in this city, the 
banner of this city, to bear and govern to the honour 
of this city to your power.' 

" And the said Robert and his heirs shall receive 
the banner in his hands, and go on foot out of the 
gate, with the banner in his hands; and the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs shall follow to the door, and 
shall bring an horse to the said Robert, worth 20/., 
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whkh liorae shall be saddled with a saddle of the 
arms of the said Robert, and diall be covered vith 
findals of the said «rms. 

^^ Also they shall present to imn aOi sterling, and 
deliver it to the chamb^lain of the said Robert^ for 
his expenses that day. Then the said Robvt shall 
mount upoQ the hoarse which the mayor presented 
to hnn, with the banner m his hand]; and, as soon 
as he is up, he shall say to the mayor, that he mnst 
cause a marshal to be chosen for the host, one of the 
city; which being done, the said Robert shall com* 
mand the mayor and burgesses of the dty to wars 
the ocHnmons to assemble, and all go under the 
banner of St. Paul; and the said Robert shall bear 
it himself to Aldgate, and there the said Robert and 
mayor shall deliver the said banni^ of St. Paul to 
whom they think proper. And, H they are to go 
out of the city, ^en the said Robert ought to chuse 
two out of every ward, the most sage persons, to 
look to the keeping of the city after they are gone 
out. Aud this counsel shall be taken in the priory 
of the Trinity near Aldgate. And before every 
town or <:aBtle which tiie host of London shall 
besiege, if the siege continue a whole year, the sidd 
Robert shall have, for every si^;e, of the com* 
monalty, of London, one hundred shillings, and no 
more." 

In time of peace the Fitzwalters enjoyed ex* 
tenmve jurisdiction for the trial and conviction of 
offenders, and various privileges. His charter 
set fcnrth : ^^ And so the said Robert asid his hdra 
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hath hooour I t^t he boldeth a great franehise nvithm 
the city, that the tmy<» of tba city aoid citizeiis are 
fooimd to do him right ; that is to ^yy that, wjbm the 
mayor will hold a great ix)imeil, be ought to c^ the 
0aid Robert and his heif0 to be with him in cowcU 
of the city ; and the Baid Robert ong^t to be sworn 
to be of council with the city against all people^ 
saving the king and his heirs. And when the «aid 
Robert cometh to the hustings of the Guildhall of 
the city, the mayor, or his lieutenant, ought to rise 
against him, and set him down near unto him ; and, 
so long as he is in the Guildhall, all the judgments 
ought to be given by his mouth, accordiag to the 
record of the recorders of the said Gruildhail : and so 
many waifes as come so long as he is there, he ought 
to give them to the bailiffs of the town, or to whom 
he will, by the council of the mayor of the city.*' 

Baynard's Castle was burned down in the year 
1428, when It appears to have been in possession of 
the royal family of England. It was rebuilt by the 
celebrated Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, for his 
own residence. In this castle the council assembled 
which proclaimed the Elarl of March, king, under the 
title of Edward IV. ; and here also, his lucklees boy 
was proclaimed under the title of Edward V. But 
the place has acquired its greatest celebrity in con- 
nexion with the name of Richard III. Every reader 
of history, and of Shakspeare, will remember the 
scene where Buckingham makes his fiunous speech to 
the citizens, and where Richard^ then lodged in 
Baynard Castle, coyly accepted the crown he had so 
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Bercely sought. The scene is the court of Baynard's 
Castle, which is supposed to be filled with citizens of 
London, headed by the mayor and aldermen, amongst 
whom enter Catesby and Buckingham, to persuade 
them to shout for the Protector. Richard appears 
in a gallery a'bove, between two bishops, and Buck- 
ingham pomtii^ upwards to him, addresses die lord 
mayor — 

" Ha ! ha, my lord, this primce is not an Edward ; 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed. 
But on hifl knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying witii a brace of courteEans, 
But meditating widi two deep divines ; 
Not sleeping to engross his idle body. 
Bat praying to enrich his watchfitl bouI. 
Happy were England, would this Tirtuaua prince 
Take on himself the sovereignty thereof; 
But sure, I fear, we shall ne'er win him to't." 

After great dallying with the power he longs to 
clutch, and in which the bard has faithfully followed 
the chronicles of the time, Richard dismisses the 
citizens with a refusal, when Catesby exclaims — 

" Call them again, sweet prince, accept their suit. 
If you deny them all the land will rue it." 

and Richard replies — 

" Will you enforce me to a world of cares ? 
Well, call them again, I am not made of stone. 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul." 

?he citizens come back accordingly ; the crown is 
ccepted ; and Richard — holy man- — retires with the 
lishops to prepare for his coronation. 
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Baynard's Castle, which was again rebuilt, or per- 
haps only renovated and repaired, a few years after 
this, was the scene of many other historical events, 
prior to its destruction in the great fire of 1666. 
Henry VII. lodged in it occasionally, and from hence 
made several of his solemn processions. Here, in 
1505, he lodged Philip of Austria, the matrimonial 
King of Castile, tempest-driven into his domi- 
nions, and showed him the pomp and glory of his 
capital. 

This castle was the residence of Sir William Syd- 
ney, who died chamberlain and steward to Edward 
VI. It next became the residence of the Earls of 
Pembroke, who, on the 19th of July, 1553, about a 
fortnight after the death of Edward VI., assembled 
the council of the nobility and clergy, at which the 
determination was taken, on the motion of Lord 
Arundel, to abandon the cause of Lady Jane Grey, 
and to proclaim Queen Mary, which accordingly 
was instantly done in different parts of the city. 
Queen Elizabeth visited and took supper with the 
Earl of Pembroke at this castle. After supper, the 
queen showed herself from the balcony to the people 
that had assembled in boats and barges on the river ; 
and aft;erwards entered her own barge, amid a 
brilliant display of fire-works and loud acclama- 
tions. 

The Earls of Shrewsbury were the last proprietors 
of Baynard's Castle, and resided in it until its 
destruction by the great fire.. It is represented in 
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as old print of Loodott as » sqnaa^ pile safroaading 
a courts and snirmotnited tvith nttmerDud towesn. 
A large gateway in tiie atiddle of the sotetb sMe led 
to> thie mer by a bridge of two ardies and stsors. It 
was never afterwards rebt^. Variom wharves and 
warehodses now stand upon its site ; and a modem 
honse with a gateway, apon wfdch is painted im 
large letters, the words '*Baynard's^ Castle," is 
supposed to stand ixpon the spot occti^ied by the 
entrance-gate of the old castle. 

The other castle, of which m^^on is made by 
Fitzstephen in his account of London, was called 
the Castle of Mountfichet, and stood to the west of 
Castle Baynard. It was fomided by Gilbert de 
MoBJbfidiet, a native of Rotfen, and related to the 
Conqueror: he brought with him a great force, and 
fought gallantly in his cause in the field of Hasdngs. 
This tower was demo&hed by King John in 121f3, 
at the same time that he demolished the neighbour- 
ing castle, afi^r his quarrel with the barons, about 
his persecution of the beautiful Matilda Fitzwalter. 

Adjoining Baynard's Castle there was also another 
tower, bmlt by Edward 11. , which his son gave to 
William de Ros9, of Hamlake in Yorkshire, he 
having done service in the wars against Scotland 
and France, for which he paid yearly a rose. This 
tower was afterwards called Legates Inn. 

On Faul's Hill Wharf formerly stood an assem- 
blage of houses, winch are said by Maitland to have 
gone by the name of Diana's Chamber, and to have 
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been; so called irom a bfulding in tbe^ form of a 
labjriixtb, erected here by Henry IL for the bett^ 
concealment of Fair Rosamond. Maitland says^ 
^'for a long' time there remained some e^deiit 
testifications of tedious tixrmngs> and windiags, as 
also of a passage under gronad from his honse to 
Castle Baynard ; which was no dcnibt the king's way 
from tbeuee to the Camera Diana j or the chamber 
of his tnrightest Diana." 

There seems, howerer^ to be no aathority for this 
supposition. Why there shonld hafe been an under* 
ground passage to Castle Bayaard, which belonged^ 
at the time spoken of, to Robert Eltzwatter, and 
wafr inhabited by Imn and his fair daughter Matilda, 
then an in&int^ it is difficult to imagine. 

In the same crowded d&trict that we are now 
traversing, is. the famous Puddle Dock and Printing 
House Square. Thames Street begins at Puddle 
Dock, a wharf used for a laystall^ ta wMch the 
rakers caarry street-soil^ and much frequented by 
barges and lighters to carry it away ; and also for 
landing com and other goods. A great deal of 
money has^^ been at various times spei^ by the city 
in keeping this place in a^ whcdesome condition. 

Printing-House Square takes its name from 
the King's Printing Office, which was formerly 
in thk; place; and where, by patent from the 
crown, were printed the bible and ccHnmon 
prayer-books, acts of parliament, proclamations, 
king's speeches; &c. This building was long con- 
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sidered the most capacious and commodious house of 
its kind in the whole world, and is praised as such in 
Entick's " History of London." The premises are 
now occupied by the " Times " newspaper establish- 
ment, — one of the wonders of modem civilization, so 
mighty in their influence for the good or the evil 
of society ; but happily, in England employed 
as the means of furthering the improvement and 
instruction of the human race. The circulation of 
the "Times" is greater than that of any daily 
paper in the United Kingdom, and its inSueijce 
and wealth in the same proportion greater than 
that of any other journal in the world. It has long 
been conducted vrith great ability; and those who 
condemn its principles and attack it for its changes 
of politics, willingly confess that, as regards talent 
and enterprise, not a word can be said in its dis- 
paragement. 

In this district also is the church of St. Andrew- 
by-the- Wardrobe, of which the well-known Romaine 
was for many years the incumbent. This church 
was formerly called St. Andrew -by- Baynard's- 
Castle, and is supposed to have been founded by the 
Fitzwalters. The King's Wardrobe was built in its 
vicinity, in the year 1300. 

Mr. Malcolm has printed extracts from the mann- 
script accoimt-book, since preserved in the Harleian 
collection, of a keeper of this wardrobe, from the 
middle of April to Michaelmas, 1481. During the 
period of less than six months, over which the 
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accounts extend, the sum of 1174Z. 6^. 2d. appears to 
have been received by the keeper, for the use of his 
ofiRce- Of this the most considerable portion seems 
to have been expended in the purchase of velvets 
and silks from Montpelier. The velvets cost from 
8*. to 16^. per yard ; black cloths of gold, 40*. ; what 
is called velvet upon velvet, the same ; damask, 8s. ; 
satins, 6*. 10*. and 12*. ; camlets, 30*. a-piece ; and 
sarcenets from 4*. to 4*. 2d. Feather beds, with 
bolsters, **for our sovereign lord the king,'' are 
charged 16*. 8d. each. A pair of shoes of Spanish 
leather, double-soled, and not lined, cost 1*. 4rf. ; a 
pair of black leather boots, 6*. 8d. ; hats, 1*. a-piece; 
and ostrich feathers, each 10*. The keeper's salary 
appears to have been 100/. per annum, — ^that of his 
clerk, 1*. a-day ; and the wages of the tailors, 6d. 
a-day each. The king sometimes lodged at the 
wardrobe ; on one of which occasions the washing 
of the sheets which had been used, is charged at 
the rate of 3d. a-pair. 

Leaving this district, we proceed again towards 
the direct line of Cheapside, taking the east end of 
St. PauPs cathedral in our course, that we may 
make mention of Paul's School. This celebrated 
seminary was founded in the year 1507, by Dr. John 
Colet, the then Dean of St. Paul's, and completed in 
1512, for 153 children. Erasmus, in a letter to Justus 
Jonas, translated by Dr. Knight, in his "Life of 
Dean Colet," gives the following account of the 
school and its founder : " Upon the death of his father, 
(who had been twice Lord Mayor of London,) when, 

VOL. II. s 
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by right of inheritance, he was possessed of a good 
sum of money, lest the keepmg of it should corrupt 
his mind, and turn it too much towards the world, 
he laid out a great part of it in building a new 
school in the churchyard of St. Paul's, dedicated to 
the child Jesus, — ^a magnificent fabric; to which 
he added two dwelling-houses for the two severad 
masters, and to them he allotted ample salaries^ t^at 
they might teach a certam number of boys free, and 
for the sake of charity. He divided the school into 
four apartments. The first, viz., the porch and 
entrance, is for catechumens, or the children to be 
instructed in the principles of religion, where no 
child is to be admitted but what can read and write. 
The second apartment is for the lower boys» to be 
taught by the second master or usher : the third for 
the upper forms, \mder the head-master ; which two 
parts of the school are divided by a curtain to be 
drawn at pleasure. Over of the master's chair is an 
image of the child Jesus, of admirable work, in the 
gesture of teaching, whom all the boys, going and 
coming, salute with a short hymn; and there is a 
representation of God the Father, saying, ' Hear ye 
him,' — these words being vmtten at] my suggestion. 
The fourth, or last apartment, is a little chapel for 
divine service. The school has no comers or hiding- 
places, nothing like a cell or closet. The boys have 
their distinct forms or benches, one above another. 
Every form holds sixteen, and he that is head or 
captain of each form has a little kind of desk, by 
way of pre-eminence. They are not to admit aU 
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boys of course, but to choose them in according to 
their parts and capacities.'* The wise and sagacious 
fodnder saw that the greatest hopes and happiness 
of the commonwealth were in the training up of 
children in good letters and true religion ; for which 
purpose he laid out an immense sum of money, and 
yet he would. admit no one to bear a share in this 
expense. Some person, having left a legacy of 100/. 
sterling towards the fabric of the school, Dean Colet 
perceived a design in it, and, by leave of the bishop, 
got that money to be laid out upon the vestments of 
the church of St. Paul. After he had finished all, 
he left the perpetual care and oversight of the estate, 
not to the clergy, not to the bishop, not to the 
chapter, not to any great minister at court, but 
amongst the married laymen in the Company of 
Mercers, men of probity and reputation : and when 
he was asked the reason for so committing the trust, 
he answered, " that there was no absolute certainty 
in human affairs; but, for his part, he found less 
corruption among such a body of citizens than in any 
order or degree of mankind." The following is the 
dean's own account of his reasons for founding the 
school, and of the observance which he wished kept 
up in it, as he gave it in writing to Mr. William 
Lilye, the grammarian, and the first head-master of 
the school, on the 18th of June, 1518, six years after 
its completion : — 

" John Colet, son of Henry Colet, dean of St. 
Paul's, desiring nothing more than education, and 
bringing up children in good manners and literature, 

S2 
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in the year of our Lord 1512, buUt a school [not 
fully finished till that year] at the east end of St. 
PauVs church, for one hundred and fifty-three boys, 
to be taught free in the same. 

^^ And ordained there a master, a sur-master, and 
a chaplain, with sufficient and perpetual stipends 
ever to endure ; and set patrons, defenders, govern- 
ors, and rulers of the same school, the most honest 
and faithful fellowship of the Mercers of London. 

*^ And, for because nothing can continue long and 
endure in good order without laws and statutes, I, 
the said John Colet, have expressed my mind, what 
I would should be truly and diligently observed and 
kept of the said master, sur-master and chaplain, 
and of the Mercers, governors of the school : that 
in this book may appear to what intent I founded 
this school.'* 

Then follow his ordinances: "That he founded 
the school in the honour of Christ Jesu in puerittay 
(i. c, at twelve years old teaching the Jewish doctors) 
and of his blessed mother Mary. That the high- 
master should be chosen by the wardens and assist- 
ants of the Mercers. That he be a man whole in 
body, honest, virtuous, and learned in good and 
clean Latin literature, as also in Greek, if such 
might be gotten ; a wedded man, a single man, or a 
priest that hath no benefice with cure or service. His 
wages to be a mark a- week, and a livery gown of 
four nobles delivered in cloth. His lodgings to be 
free ; and to have the tenement of Stebbonhith or 
Stepney to resort unto. That the sur-master be 
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versed in learning, and well lettered, to teach under 
the master ; either a single man, wedded,^ or priest 
that hath no benefice with cure or service: to be 
whole in body. The high-master to choose him, as 
the room shall be void ; and to be confirmed by the 
surveyors of the school. Lodgings to be assigned 
him in the Old Change. His wages to be 6s. 8d. 
per week, and a livery gown of four nobles delivered 
in cloth. That there shall be in the school a priest 
daily, as he could, to sing mass in the chapel of the 
school, and *) pray for the children to prosper in 
good life and in good letters. That he was to be 
some honest, good, and virtuous man: to be chosen 
by the wardens and assistants of the Mercery. To 
learn himself, or, if learned, to help to teach the 
school, if it seemed convenient to the high-master. 
To have no benefice with cure of souls, nor no other 
office or occupation. To teach the children the 
catechism, and instruction of the articles of faith and 
the ten commandments in English. His wages to be 
81. ,by the year, and a livery gown of 26*. 8d. 
delivered in cloth. His chamber and lodging to be 
in the new house in the Old Change, or the master's 
lodgmg. 

" Children of all nations and countries indifferently 
to be taught, to the number of 153. The master to 
admit these children as they be offered ; but first to 
see that they can say the catechism, and also read 
and write competently; and to pay 4d. for writing 
their name: which money the poor scholar that 
swept the school was to have. Thrice a day, viz. 
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morning, noon, and evening, prostrate to say the 
prayers contained in a table in the scliooL No 
tallow pandles, but only wax to be used. No meat, 
drink, or bottles, to be brought ; nor no breakfeste 
nor drinkings in the time of learning. That the 
scholars use no cock-fighting, nor riding about of 
victory, nor disputing at St. Bartholomew's; whidi 
are but foolish babbling and loss of time. That 
they have no remedies [i. e., play-days begged], 
except the king, an archbishop, or a bishop, present 
in his own person, desired it. The cfflldren every 
Childermas-day to go to Paul's Church, and hear the 
child-bishop sermon, and after to be at the high mass, 
and each offer a penny to the child-bishop ; and with 
them the masters and surveyors of the school. In 
general processions, when warned, they shall go two 
and two together soberly ; and not sing out, but say 
devoutly seven i^alms with the litany. That if any 
child admitted here go to any other school to learn 
there, such child for no man's suit be again received 
into the school. 

" To be taught always in good literature, both Latin 
and Greek, and good authors, such as have the very 
Roman eloquence joined with wisdom; especially 
christian authors, that wrote their wisdom with clean 

m 

and chaste Latin, either in verse or prose. But, 
above all, the catechism in Enghsh ; after that the 
accidence. Then'Institutum Christianihominis,Vhich 
Erasmus made at my [t. e., Colet's] request ; the 
* Copia Verborum' of the same author. Then other 
christian authors: as Lactantius, Prudentius and 
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Proba; Sedulius, Juvencus, and Baptista Man- 
taanus; and sach other as shall be thonght conve- 
nient for the true Latin speech. 

*^ The honourable company of Mercers of London 
to have all the charge, and care, and rule of the 
school. They too chose every year of their company 
two honest, substantial men, to be the surveyors of 
the school, who, in the name of the whole fellowship, 
should take all the care and business of the school 
for that year. They to come into the school six 
days before Christmas, and so many days before 
Easter, St. John Baptist, and Michaelmas ; and pay 
the masters and chaplains their quarterly wages^ and 
at the latter end of the year their liveries in cloth. 
And once in the year to give up their accounts to 
the master, wardens and assistants ; and that to be 
about Candlemas, three days before or three days 
after. Then a little dinner to be made, and to call 
to account the receiving of all the estate of the 
school; and the master-warden to receive a noble, 
the two other wardens 6«., the surv^ors 2s r, and for 
their riding to visit the lands 11^., the clerk of the 
Mercery, 3*. 4d., with some other gifts. That which 
was spared that day in rewards and charges to be put 
into the treasury of the school. What remained, to be 
given to the fellowship of the Mercery, to the main- 
taining and repairing aU belonging to the school from 
time to time. The surplusage, above repairs and 
casualties, to be put into a coffer of ircm, given by 
Colet standing in their hall : and there, from year to 

* 

year, to remain apart by itself, that it might appear 
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how the school of itself maintained itself. And at 
length, over and above the whole livelihood, if the 
said school grow to any farther charge to the Mer- 
cery, that then also it might appear to the laud, and 
praise, and mercy of the said fellowiship. 

" Lastly, that it might be left to the said company 
to add and diminish to and from this book, and to 
supply it in every default ; and also to declare in it, 
as time, place, and just occasion shall require." 

The original building was consumed in the fire of 
] 666, and rebuilt by the Mercers' Company. The 
present edifice was built in 1824, from the designs of 
Mr. G. Smith. It is a handsome and substantial 
building, and boasts a very fine library, in addition to 
its other conveniences. Among the great or eminent 
men educated at this school, were Leland and Cam- 
den, the antiquaries, and the immortal author of 
*' Paradise Lost.'' Among other celebrated names 
entered in the books of the school, are Sir Anthony 
Denny, privy counsellor to Henry VIIL; Sir William 
Paget, afterwards Lord Beaudesert, who died in 
1563 ; Sir Edward North, who died in the same year; 
Dr. Whittaker, the well-known antagonist of Cardinal 
Bellarmine ; William Burton, autlior of the " Com- 
mentary on the Itinerary of Antoninus;" Sir Peter 
Pett, an eminent civilian, one of the first members of 
the Royal Society ; Samuel Pepys, whose letters and 
memoirs have lately attracted so much attention; 
Dr. Benjamm Calamy ; Robert Nelson, author of the 
^* Companion to the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church ;" Richard Cumberland, bishop of Peter- 
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borough ; Charles, duke of Manchester, who died m 
1721 ; John, duke of Marlborough ; the Right Hon- 
ourable Spencer Compton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons; Dr. Alured Clarke ; Charles, earl of Orrery, 
the philosopher whose name is so well known for the 
astronomical instrument he invented; Strype, the 
editor of Stow's '* History and Survey of London,'* 
and other works; Sir John Strange, master of the 
rolls ; Dr. Halley, the astronomer ; Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Troubridge ; Thomas Taylor, the platonic philo- 
sopher; and the antiquaries, Roger, Charles and 
Samuel Gale. 

A singular custom was formerly kept up by the 
scholars, on the eve of St. Bartholomew. It was 
usual, after the lord mayor and aldermen had been 
in procession through St. Bartholomew's Fair,; for 
them to go to Christ's Hospital, where a disputation 
was held between the scholars of three foimdations, 
viz. : those of Christ's Hospital, St. Anthony's, and 
St. Paul's School. Three exercises were provided ; 
the rewards to the victors for the first, were a silver 
pen gilt, of the value of 5*., and the master had a 
reward of 6«. 8d. ; for the second, a silver part only 
partially gilt, of the value of 4^., and hs. in money to 
the master ; and for the third, a plain silver pen of the 
value of 3*., and a prize of 4«. to the master. There 
were two masters of arts as judges, who had each 
for his attendance the present of a silver rule of the 
value of 6*. 8d. The disputation being ended, the 
lord mayor and aldermen entered the dinner hall of 
the hospital, where they partook of fruit and wine, 
and then departed. 
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FROM CHEAPSroE TO THE TOWER. 

Cheapsidb, formerly called West Cheap, was the 
great street of ancient London — the street that 
contained the handsomest shops, that was inhabited 
by the richest bui^hers, and that witnessed more 
of the pomp of the Londoners, their f&tes, their pro- 
cessions, their public ceremonies, their executions, 
and aU the paraphernalia of their municipal dignity, 
than others in the city. Here is the church <rf 
Bow, to be bom within the sound of whose belk, 
makes a man a Londoner, and the Guildhall; and 
here was formerly the great conduit of the city, and 
the cross erected by King Edward, to the memory 
of his Queen Eleanor. Many is the stirring sc^ie 
enacted within it. Here, as we have already men- 
tioned, fell the brave William Longbeard, Bow 
Church blazing to give notice of his fate; and here, 
at the Standard, Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, was 
beheaded by the mob, in the reign of Edward IL 
The bishop, during the civil war excited against this 
unfortunate king and his equally unfortunate favour^ 
ites, was appointed custos of the city, to the deposi- 
tion of the lawful mayor. On the departure of the 
king for Bristol to raise an army for his defence 
against the queen and the barons, the Londoners 
arose, and having destroyed the palace of the bishop, 
seized the prelate at the door of St. Paul's, as he 
was dismounting from his horse, and dragged him 
by the hair of his head through the mud to Cheap- 
^de. Here they placed him on a scaffold at the 
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Standard ; and an artisan, having read a mock pro« 
clamation that he was a traitor, appealed* to the 
multitude to pass sentence upon him, — The cry of 
"ofFwith his head!" immediately arose, and in less 
than five minutes the sentence was executed. One 
victim was not sufficient. John Marshall, a wealthy 
citizen, who had been on intimate terms with Spencer, 
the obnoxious favourite of the kmg, was dragged 
out of his house amid shoute of execration, and 
beheaded at the same place. The brother of the 
Bishop of Exeter was seized about half an hour 
afterwards, and underwent the same fate ; and the 
naked bodies of the three were then dragged through 
the city, and buried among the rubbish in the Tower 
ditch. In the following reign a great number of 
thieves were executed at the same place. So lawless 
was the state of society about the year 1328, that 
set fights, between bands of armed robbers and the 
persons they endeavoured to pltmder, took place in 
the streets even in broad daylight. A vigorous 
effort was however made in this year, to put down 
this evil ; the citizens armed themselves for mutual 
defence, and succeeded in capturing some of the 
most notorious of the banditti, who were executed 
at Cheapside without trial, and with very little 
ceremony of any kind, and the remainder driven 
from their haunts on the north to the south side of 
the Thames. 

In the following year a grand tournament took 
place in Cheapside, on a scale of the greatest mag- 
nificence, having been expressly ordered by the 
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king, for the entertainment of the French ambassa- 
dor and his suite, before whom his majesty was 
anxious to show off the splendour, the gallantry, and 
the bravery of his good people of London. The 
king, queen, and all the court were present ; and 
the mayor, aldermen, and common council attended 
with their holiday paraphernalia — ^their furred caps, 
red robes, and gold chains to grace the ceremonies. 
In the midst of the sports, the scaffolding erected 
for the queen and her ladies suddenly gave way, 
and some of them were thrown to the ground. 
Great alarm ensued ; but as the scaffolding was not 
very high, no serious damage was done, and the 
worst mischief was the soiling of some splendid 
dresses, and the terror of the fair wearers. The 
king, who was in great wrath, sent immediately for 
the carpenter who constructed the scaffolding, and 
ordered him forthwith to be hanged! The queen, 
tender-hearted as all ladies are, or ought to be, was 
much shocked at this cruel sentence, and fell down 
on her knees before the king, and with tears in her 
beautiful eyes, besought him to forgive the poor 
man who had meant no harm, and who was as sorry 
for the accident as any one present, and most likely 
more so. The king, as a gentleman and a husband^ 
could of course refuse nothing to so fair a lady, 
and on her knees too ; and the poor carpenter was 
•forgiven. Several distinct and hearty rounds of 
applause from the immense assemblage, greeted the 
queen as she arose, and she was ever afterwards 
exceedingly popular in London. A stone scaffolding 
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was in consequence of this accident erected for the 
accommodation of the court in similar circumstances. 
It stood at the upper end of Queen Street, command- 
ing a view to the east and west of Cheapside, and 
northwards down King Street to Guildhall. 

In the year 1339, Cheapside was the scene of 
another event which marks the lawless character of 
the age. The companies of the Skinners and the 
Fishmongers were long on ill terms with each other, 
and a band of each guild meeting by chance in 
Cheapside, renewed their old feud in the street, and 
began to fight not only with sticks, but with the 
sharper weapons wliich it was then, and long after, 
the practice of the richer burghers to carry. A 
crowd collected to witness the encounter, and a 
great uproar ensued. Several of the combatants 
were carried away wounded and bleeding ; and the 
mayor, Andrew Aubrey, then sitting in the Guildhall, 
collected a force and proceeded to the scene of 
action, to quell the disturbance. The Skinners were 
headed by one John le Bremer, and the Fishmongers 
by Thomas Hansard. These two champions, when 
they saw the mayor and his men-at-arms approaching, 
suddenly forgot their animosities, and when the 
mayor rode in among them, jomed together with 
their respective forces, and after a long struggle, 
drove his worship and his retainers ignominiously 
from the field. The sheriflfe, however, arrived with a 
large reinforcement, and Le Bremer and Hansard, 
and five others, were taken into custody. Andrew 
Aubrey, who seems to have been a choleric and 
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violent man, was biiming with rage at the indignity 
he had suffered, and caused the cnlprits to be imme- 
diately brought before* him at GuildhalL Here, 
without jury or form of trial, his worship sent^iced 
the whole sev^i of them to be hanged ! Strange as 
it may appear, this sentence was carried into effect 
on the following day^ at the standard in Qieapsidey 
in the presence of an immense multitude, who never 
seem to have questioned the power or authority of 
the chief magistrate to act as he had done. Aubrey 
himself^ however, when his rage cooled, was appre- 
hensive that he had exceeded his powers, and the 
blood of his seven victims lay heavy on his soul. 
The king, then absent in Normandy, was applied to 
for an indemnification, and the whole corporation, 
as they had supported the mayor in this stretch of 
power, joined in his prayer. The king appears to 
have approved of the conduct of the mayor, and to 
have thought that he did the state good service by 
his well-timed severity. He eranted a full indemni-* 
fication; and expressed his own determination to 
treat in a similar manner all future disturbers of the 
public peace. 

In Cheapside, Wat Tyler's mob beheaded several 
persons ; and Jack Cade also shed the blood of Lord 
Say and Sele upon the same place. The spot seems 
to have been marked out for deeds of violence. The 
famous riot of the apprentices, in the reign of Henry 
VL, began here. A linen-draper's apprentice, in 
the year 1454r, set upon an Italian, to whom he owed 
a grudge, who was walking along Cheapside, and 
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Stabbed him with a knife. He was taken into cus« 
tody immediately, and led off towards Newgate; 
but the other apprentices hearing of the circom* 
stance, assembled in great numbers, rescued him 
from the hands of the watch, and bore him off in 

ft 

triumph. A cry was raised that an English appren- 
tice should not suffer for a vile Italian — ^the cry 
spread ; the Italians were wealthy, and the houses 
of several rich people of that country, who resided in 
Lombard Street, were attacked and plundered by 
the apprentices, who were joined, as soon as havoc 
began, by all the idle vagabonds of London. The 
mayor collected an armed force to suppress the riot. 
The mob were attacked, and several persons were 
killed, and many others wounded before the distur- 
bance was appeased. Some of the ringleaders were 
taken into custody and conveyed to Newgate ; but 
the apprentice who was die original cause of all 
the mischief escaped, and took refuge in the Sane- I 

tuary at Westminster. 

The Dukes of Buckingham and Exeter were sent 
with a considerable force to assist the mayor in the 
trial of the offenders. On the day of trial, however, 
such a crowd collected in Cheapdde and opposite 
Quildhall, threatening to take the lives of the king's 
commissioners, and pull down the Guildhall, if the trial 
was proceeded with, that it was judged advisable 
to postpone it to a future day. The mob were so 
far satisfied ; and their leaders said the trial should 
proceed, if it were left wholly to the city authorities. 
This was agreed to; the lord mayor convened a 
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court of common coancil, and sent orders to all the 
gijilds of the city, praying the wardens and members 
of each, to use, individually, every exertion to keep 
their respective neighbourhoods in quiet, and to 
furnish, privately, the names of all parties whom 
they knew to be implicated in the late riots. These 
measures had the desired effect. The trial, after the 
lapse of some weeks, when the angry passions of the 
apprentices had somewhat cooled down, was pro- 
ceeded with. Three of the delinquents were sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and were hanged accordingly 
at Tyburn, and about fifty others were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, with fines or 
whipping. 

At the veiy commencement of the reign of Edward 
IV., a man named Walter Walker, who kept a shop, 
the fflgn of the " Crown," in Cheapside, was hanged 
opposite his own door. His only crime, if we may 
believe the old historians, was his joke, "that he 
would make his son heir to the * Crown,' " which 
was construed into a charge of high treason. Edward 
had only reigned eight days when this occurrence 
took place; and it seems very improbable that he 
would have allowed this man to be executed if there 
had not been some graver charge against him than 
this. The matter, however, remains in doubt. 

Henry VIIL, in the year 1509, went to Cheapdde 
to witness one of the singular customs of the ancient 
Londoners. Having heard many tales of the splen- 
dour of the procession of the city watch on the eve 
of St. John, he disguised liimself in the habit of a 
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yeoman of the g^uard, and witnessed it from the pub- 
lic thoroughfare of Cheapside. He was so pleased 
with what he saw, that on the next procession, on 
the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul, he brought the 
queen and all the ladies of the court to Cheapside, 
that they also might see it. The procession on this 
occasion is thus described : 

" The city music preceded the lord mayor's officers 
in parti-coloured liveries ; then followed the sword- 
bearer, on horseback, in beautiful armour, before the 
lord mayor, mounted also on a stately horse richly 
caparisoned, attended by a giant and two pages on 
horseback, three pageants, morris-dancers, and foot- 
men. The sheriffs marched next, preceded also by 
their officers in proper liveries, and attended by their 
giants, pages, morris-dancers, and pageants: then 
followed a large body of demi-lancers in bright 
armour, on stately horses ; and after them a body of 
carabineers in white fustian coats, with the city arms 
upon their backs and breasts j a division of archers, 
with their bows bent, and shafts of arrows by their 
side ; a party of pikemen in crosslets and helmets ; a 
body of halberdeers in crosslets and helmets also ; 
and a great party of billmen with helmets and aprons 
of mail, brought up the rear. The whole consisting 
of about 2000 men, in several divisions, with musi- 
cians, drums, standards, and ensigns, ranked and 
answering each other in proper places ; who marched 
from the conduit at the west end of Cheapside, 
through Cheapside, Poultry, Cornhill, and Leaden- 
hall Street, to Aldgate; and back again through 
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Fenchnrch Street, Gracechurch Street, Comhill, and 
so back to the conduit from whence it first set out ; 
illuminated with 940 cressets, or large lanthoras, 
fixt at the ends of poles, and carried on men's shoul- 
ders; of which 200 were provided at the expense of 
the city, 500 at the expense of the incorporated 
companies, and 240 at the expense of the city con- 
stables. And besides these, the streets were well 
lighted with a great number of lamps hung against 
the houses on each side, decorated with garlands of 
flowers and greens." 

Cheapside is also remarkable in the romantic 
annals of London, as the place where the disturb- 
ances broke out on the 1st of May, 1517, which 
have given to that day the name of " Evil May-day." 
There is a baUad on the subject reprinted by the 
Percy Society, in a collection of songs and ballads 
relating to the London apprentices and trades. It 
does not, however, give a correct account of this 
singular passage in London story; but the intro* 
duction to die ballad details it truly : 

'' The 1st of May, 1517, is a remarkable day in 
the annals of London, and has been called * Evil May 
day,' on account of the calamities which it occasioned. 
For some time previous there had existed a growing 
jealousy in the city towards the foreigners and non- 
fi*eemen who were permitted to exercise their craft 
within the walls, to the detriment of the freemen, 
whose profits were in consequence much reduced. 
One John Lincoln, a broker, was loud in his com- 
plaints, and made himself very conspicuous in his 
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enmity to the foreign artisans. He had influence 
enough with a popular preacher, named Bell, to 
induce him to make allusions in his sermons to the 
injustice of suffering these foreigers to take the bread 
out of the mouths of native-bom Englishmen. The 
preacher entered into the cause with so much zeal, 
and expatiated with so much eloquence on the hard- 
ships of the oppressed freemen, that the whole city 
was in a ferment. This was about the middle of 
April ; and day after day it was whispered abroad, 
among the people^^ that on May-day some dreadful 
event would take place. It was impossible to trace 
this dark and menacing rumour to its source — ^nobody 
knew what was to happen, but every one was pre- 
pared for something extraordinary. 

*' While the popular mind was in this state «of 
excitement, the young men of the city insulted and 
abused every foreigner they passed. Three young 
men, named Studley, Stevenson, and Betts, made 
themselves particularly conspicuous ; and having, on 
thfe 28th of April, met five or six foreign traders in 
Cheapside, they abused and beat them in so shameful 
a manner, that the lord mayor deemed it necessary 
to interfere, and sent out a strong party of the city 
watch to capture the offenders, who were immediately 
conveyed, bound hand and foot, to the CJompter. 

'* The indignation of the people against the 
foreigners now began to assume a more threatening 
complexion, and the vague rumours of the preceding 
fortnight hourly acquired a fearful consistency ; and 
it was openly asserted, that on May-day evening 
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every foreigner in London would be put to the 
sword. This rumour having reached the ears of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, he sent in all haste for the lord mayor 
the sheriffs, and the principal aldermen, and told 
them what he had heard, and that he should hold 
them responsible for the tranquillity of the city. This 
was on the 30th of April, or May-day eve ; and as 
soon as the lord mayor was dismissed from the 
presence of the cardinal, he returned to the city, and 
immediately summoned a common-hall, to adopt such 
measures as should appear advisable for the preser- 
vation of the peace. The GuUdhall was in less than 
an hour crowded by the aldermen and common 
councilmen, all filled with tlie most intense anxiety as 
to the fearful rumours that were abroad. 

jf^ After a long debate, it was agreed that orders 
should be immediately issued to every householder 
in the city, calling upon him to shut up his house, 
and keep his children, apprentices^ and servants, 
strictly within doors, from nine o'clock that night 
until nine on the following morning. It was neaily 
eight o'clock before they agreed to this resolution; 
and it was necessary that they should acquaint Car- 
dinal Wolsey of what they had resolved, as they 
could do nothing without liis approbation. The 
recorder was, in consequence, charged to proceed 
with the utmost haste to Westminster, and inform 
the cardinal. The latter signified his approval of 
this precautionary measure, and the recorder rode 
back again into the city, where he arrived at half- 
past eight. There now remained but the short space 
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of half an hour to proclaim this order in every part 
of the city; the consequence wafe, that the clock 
struck nine before the proclamation had been read 
in more than two or three places. 

** An unfortunate, and certainly unpremeditated, 
circumstance, rendered all the precautions vain, and 
let loose the flood of angry passions. Alderman Sir 
John Mundie, having just left the common-hall, was 
passing through the Cheap, on his way home, when 
he saw two apprentices playing at buckler in the 
middle of the street. It was a few minutes past nine 
o*clock ; and, without staying to inquire whether the 
order had yet been published in that quarter, he 
threatened to send the two young men to the 
Compter. The over-zealous alderman met with an 
insolent answer from the vouths, who had no idea* of 
leaving off their sport; and this having roused his 
ire, he seized hold of one of them, with the intention 
of dragging him off to prison. This unfortunate act 
was the signal for the commencement of the riot. 
Several other apprentices, who were looking on, no 
sooner saw this act of violence offered to their compa- 
nion, than they raised the customary cry of * Prentices ! 
prentices! — Clubs! clubs!' In less than a minute 
the cry was responded to by a boisterous crowd of 
the young men of the city, armed with clubs, bills, 
staves, and weapons of every description. They 
rescued the apprentice from the grasp of the alder- 
man, who had great difficulty in escaping with his 
life from the hands of his enraged assailants. 

"The riot had now begun in earnest, and the 
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apprentices were joined by upwards of seven hun- 
dred watermen, porters, and idle fellows, from all 
parts of the city. Another mob, with a similar pur- 
pose, collected about the same time in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and the two having effected a junction, 
and being increased every minute by fresh bands of 
riotous apprentices from all parts of the town, com- 
menced the work of destruction. Their first object 
was the release of Stevenson, Studley, and Betts, 
who had been committed to Newgate two days 
before, and they proceeded in that direction, bearing 
down aU opposition, till they arrived at the gates of 
the prison. The gaolers were summoned to deliver 
up their captives ; and, this being refused, the mob 
instantly broke open the doors, and brought them 
out in triumph. 

^' Their next feat was to force open the Compter, 
set all the prisoners loose, and then plunder the 
building, of which they left nothing but the bare 
walls standing. Having thus recruited their ranks 
by the addition of men who were not likely to be 
very scrupulous as to what they attempted, they 
rushed on, hallooing and shouting, to Leadenhall 
Street, where several of the foreigners resided, pil- 
laging a house in St. Martin's-le-Grand in their way, 
because somebody from a window had cried out, 
' Down with the 'prentices ! down with the rioters !' 
The strangers, who had heard, in common with every 
other inhabitant of the city, the dark and sinister 
rumours of the preceding week, had taken care of 
their own safety, and transported themselves and 
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their families to places of security, without the walls 
— to Islington, Hackney, and other villages. The 
mob, thus baulked of their victims, vented their rage 
upon their dwellings, and pillaged every house where 
foreign traders or artisans, non-freemen, were known 
to reside, levelling to the ground such of them as 
were not strong enough to resist their furious onset. 
This scene of plunder and confusion continued with- 
out intermission until three o'clock in the morning, 
when the rioters, exhausted with their own violence, 
separated gradually, and returned to their homes. 

** In the meantime the government had not been 
idle, and Cardinal Wolsey, on the first intimation of 
the real state of affairs in the city, had despatched a 
message, with orders to the lieutenant of the Tower 
to commence a discharge of artillery upon the city. 
Several shots were fired, but as they only damaged 
the houses, without producing the slightest effect 
upon the mob, the assault from this quarter was dis- 
continued, and the Earls of Shrewsbury and Surrey 
were ordered to enter the city at the head of a strong 
body of troops. They did not, however, effect an 
entrance until the rioters had begun to disperse of 
their ovra accord, when they aided the lord mayor in 
capturing nearly three hundred of the most violent, 
including some women, who had excited the rest. 

" Next morning one of the aldermen recalled to 
mind the seditious sermons of Dr. Bell, and orders 
were immediately given for his apprehension, and 
that of John Lincoln, the broker, who had originally 
prevailed upon him to preach to the people as he 
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had done. They were both sent the Tower, and the 
foUowuig day was fixed for their trial, along with 
the other rioters. The trial, owing to the great 
number of prisoners, was afterwards fixed for the 
fourth of May, when the Duke of Norfolk and tlie 
Earl of Surrey w ere sent, on the part of the king, to 
aid the lord mayor. The former entered the city 
with a force of upwards of one thousand men, under 
whose escort the whole of the prisoners were led at 
once through the streets from Newgate to Guildhall. 
The court was set, and John Lincoln, Betls, Studley, 
and ten others, were found guilty, and ordered to be 
taken next day to the place of execution, tind to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. The remaining 
rioters, whose trial had not been proceeded with, 
were remanded to prison until a future day. 

*^ The king's commissioners were determined on 
this occasion to strike terror, and orders were given 
that ten gallows' should be erected during the night 
in different parts of the city. One was placed before 
New^gate, another at the Compter, and the remaining 
eight at Aldgate, Bishopsgate, St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
Mark Lane, Leadenhall Street, Gracechurch Street, 
Aldersgate Street, and Smithfield. Early in the 
morning the thirteen unfortunate men were brought 
to the place of execution ; and John Lincoln, in the 
presence of a large body of soldiers to keep the crowd 
in awe, was first hanged. 

"The spectators were remarkably silent, and 
looked upon each otlier with lowering eyes, to think 
of the undue severity which was about to deprive so 
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many men of life — for a nimonr was spread abroad 
that every one of the three hundred would surely be 
hanged. The luckless companions of Lincoln, hav- 
ing been forced to behold his death-struggles for a 
time, were then led off to other quarters of the city, 
with the ropes about their necks, followed by the 
array of the soldiery, and the immense but silent mob. 
They had just arrived at the next gallows, when a 
horseman, covered with dust, rode rapidly through 
the mass, which opened for him as he came. Every 
eye was turned towards him — a fearful stillness 
reigned, and the multitude almost held its breath, in 
anxiety to discover the message of the hard-riding 
horseman. Wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head with one hand, he presented a document to the 
sheriffs with the other. It was a reprieve for the 
remaining culprits. An overpowering shout of ^ God 
save the king !' resounded through the air, as soon as 
the multitude were made acquainted with it, and the 
prisoners were then led back to Newgate. 

" This act of grace was not a pardon, but only a 
reprieve till the king's pleasure should be known, 
and the lord mayor and aldermen, who had heard 
that the king was highly incensed with them, resolved 
to wait upon Henry, who was then at Greenwich, 
and exculpate themselves from all blame. The king 
did not receive them so graciously as they had 
expected ; but told them in angry terms, that such 
men as they ought not to be entrusted with the 
government of a great city; — that they had been 
guilty of gross negligence at the very least, and, for 
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all that he yet knew to the contrary, might have con- 
nived at the riot, for their own dishonest purposes- 
With this he dismissed them, adding, that if he had 
anything further to communicate to them upon the 
matter, they should hear it from the mouth of the 
Lord Chancellor Wolsey. 

**The lord mayor and his fellows left the royal 
presence in no enviable frame of mind, and remained 
for two days in a state of anxiety as to the ultimate 
intentions of the king. At the end of that time a note 
was received from Cardinal Wolsey, to the effect that 
they should present themselves with befitting homi- 
lity, and with the whole of their prisoners, before the 
king, at Westminster Hall, on the 22nd of May. 
Accordingly, the lord mayor, the recorder, the 
sheriffs, and many of the aldermen and members of 
the common council, appeared before the king. They 
were all dressed in mourning robes, in token of con- 
trition for their negligence. The king sate on the 
throne at the upper end of Westminster Hall, sur- 
rounded by Cardinal Wolsey, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the Earls of Surrey, Shrewsbury, and 
Essex, and others of the principal officers of state. 
After the lord mayor and the other city functionaries 
had made their obeisance to the king, orders were 
issued for the introduction of the prisoners, who, to 
the number of two hundred and seventy-eight, in- 
cluding eleven women, were marched into the hall, 
tied together in couples, dressed only in their long 
shirts, and with halters about their necks. 

" The Lord Chanceller Wolsey then addressed the 
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magistrates in the king's name, and rebuked them in 
severe terms for their negligence in not taking proper 
precautions to preserve the peace of the city, and 
the lives and property of strangers who had taken up 
their abode within their walls, in the fullest reliance 
that they would be protected by the right feeling of 
the magistracy, as well as by the law. The lord 
mayor and his company bowed their heads in sub- 
mission, and made no reply. Cardinal Wolsey then 
turned from them to the long array of unfortunate 
prisoners, and asked them what they could plead in 
extenuation of their offence, and wherefore they 
should not one and all be sentenced to death ? The 
degraded and miserable trim of the culprits, and the 
sobs and cries for mercy by which alone they an- 
swered the interrogatory of the chancellor, somewhat 
softened the heart of Henry ; some of the nobility 
present even shed tears, and implored the king to 
pardon the unhappy culprits. After a little solicita- 
tion, Henry allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
having listened to a severe admonition from the' car- 
dinal as to their future conduct, they were ordered 
to be discharged. The same night the ten gallows', 
the shame and dread of the city, were removed amid 
the general rejoicings of the inhabitants, upon whose 
mind the clemency of the king produced a more 
salutary effect than all the rigour he could have 
employed." 

Of Bow Church, the most prominent object in the 
street, we shall speak hereafter, but at present must 
devote some space and attention to those remarkable 
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buildings, associated with the name of Cheai>side, 
which are, however, no longer in existence, and these 
are, the Standard, the CJonduit, and the Cross. Of 
the Standard we have already made incidental 
notice, as the place where various sanguinary deeds 
were perpetrated. It stood nearly opposite to Honey 
Lane. The time of its foundation in unknown. In 
the reign of Henry IV., the executors of John Wells, 
who had been lord mayor, had licence to rebufld the 
Standard, then in a ruinous state, of stone, together 
with a conduit in the same, for the commod% and 
honour of the city, with the goods of the said 
testator. ^* In 1439,'^ says Pennant, ** Eleanor Cob- 
ham, wife of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, w^alked 
barefoot from the Standard to St. Paul's, with a 
sheet over her and a taper in her hand, to do 
penance for the crime of witchcraft, with which she 
was charged." The reader will remember the intro- 
duction of this lady by Shakspeare, in the second of 
his series of plays on the life and times of Henry 
VI. Margery Jourdain, known as "the Witch of 
Eye,'' was hanged in Smithfield, for the same charge 
of conspiring the death of Henry VI. The duchess 
appears to have been so far guilty of witchcraft;, 
that she was a believer in it, and sought its aid to 
accomplish the death of her sovereign. If there had 
been any virtue in her pretended charms and incan- 
tations, she would have been, in fact, as she was in 
thought, a murderess, and so she was deservedly 
punished. She pleaded guilty to several of the 
charges, and was condemned to do penance tlu-ee 
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times in the streets of London, and then to be im- 
prisoned for life in the castle of Chester. "On 
Monday the 13th of November," says Stow, "she 
came from Westminster by water, and landed at the 
Temple Bridge, from whence, with a taper of wax 
of two pounds in her hand, she went through Fleet 
Street, hoodless (save a kerchief), to Paul's, where 
she offered her taper at the high altar. On the 
Wednesday next she landed at tlie Swan in Thames 
Street, and thus went through Bridge Street, Grace- 
church Street, straight to Leadenhall, and so to 
Christ Church by Aldgate. On Friday she landed 
at Queenhithe, and so went through Cheapside to 
St. Michael's in Comhill, in form aforesaid, at all 
which times the mayor, sheriffs, and crafts of 
London received her and accompanied her." 

The Conduit in Cheapside was begim between 
the years 1281 and 1284. The city had been long 
supplied with water from the various little brooks, 
Walbrook, the Fleet, the river of Wells, and others, 
that traversed it. But these being insufficient, the 
city obtained a grant from Gilbert de Sandford, lord 
of the manor of Tyburn, of certam springs in his 
estates in the vicinity of St. Mary's Bourn, the pre- 
sent Marylebone, whence water was to be conveyed 
into the city to the conduits or reservoirs, in leaden 
pipes of six inches m diameter. The conduits were 
leaden cisterns cased with stone, and the principal 
of them was this at Cheapside, which took forty- 
eight years to build and complete, and was long 
considered a master-piece of workmanship. Stow 
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has preserved a list of the various conduits. Beddes 
this principal one, were the Tun in Comhill, the 
conduit at Paul's Wharf, a second smaller conduit 
in Cheapside, and the conduits in Fleet Street, 
Aldermanbury, Cripplegate, Grass Street, Holbom 
Cross, Lamb's Conduit at the top of Snow Hill, 
Stock's Market, Bishopsgate Street, London Wall 
facing Coleman Street, Aldgate, Lothbury, Dow- 
gate, Old Fish Street, Broken Wharf, and Alders- 
gate. For upwards of a century, however, the 
conduit in Cheapside appears to have been the only 
one in London; and the Tun in Comhill, the next 
in eminence to it, was not erected until the year 
1401 . On the side of the latter was erected a cage, 
with a pair of stocks over it, for the punishment of 
night-walkers ; and a pillory above all, for the chas- 
tisement of thievish millers and cheating bakers. 
The conduit in Cheapside was rebuilt in 1479. 
having fallen to decay, by Thomas Ham, one of the 
sheriffs, and remained until a better supply of water 
was obtained by the exertions of Sir Hugh Myddleton 
from the New River. It was for many years con- 
sidered an obstruction to the thoroughfare, and 
being burned down in the great fire, was not after- 
wards rebuilt. 

The Cross in Cheapside, which stood near the 
conduit, nearly opposite Wood Street, was one of the 
affectionate memorials erected by Edward L in the 
year 1290, to the memory of his queen, Eleanor, 
whom he loved so well. In the year 1441 it had 
become so ruinous, that John Hatherley, the mayor, 
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procured a licence from Henry VI. to re-edify it in 
a more beautiful manner. It was ornamented with 
various images and emblems, such as the resurrection, 
the Virgin Mary, &c. At every public entry of a 
sovereign, it was gilt and burnished. After the Refor- 
mation the emblems of popery gave great offence, 
especially the figure of the Virgin Mary, and an 
image of Diana, which had been found in the 
Thames, was substituted. The other figures were 
continually mutilated by the mischievous zeal of the 
people, until their form and identity were quite 
destroyed. It was finally demolished in 1643, by 
order of the parliament, who sent Sir Robert Harlow, 
a fiery, puritanical captain, into the city for this pur- 
pose, attended by a troop of horse and two companies 
of foot. 

We have now to speak of the well-known church 
of St Mary-le-Bow, which, next to St. Paul's, is 
better known in civic story than any other church in 
London. This church takes its name of Bow from 
having been one of the first built in England upon 
bows or arches. 

It was built in the reign of King William the 
Conqueror, and at first named New Mary Church; 
afterwards they gave it the addition of de arcubus, or 
le-bow, in West-cheaping, or Cheapside. It has 
always been a church of much consideration amongst 
the citizens of London. In 1512 the steeple was, for 
the first time, finished, with arches and bows there- 
upon, and five lanterns; one at each corner, and 
one at the top, in the middle, upon the arches, made 
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of stone imported from Caen in Normandy; which 
lanterns were intended to have been glazed, and to 
have lights placed in them every night in the winter, 
to give light to all that passed by ih the street. 
And, when this church and steeple were burnt, in 
1666, there fell, with the steeple, a melodious chime 
of twelve bells. 

This church has always been in the gift and under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
is at the head of his peculiars in this city. 

The present edifice is brought about forty feet 
more towards the high street ; so as to make it range 
with the houses. Sir Christopher Wren was the 
architect; and, in digging the foimdation for this 
new ground, he, with surprise, sank about eighteen 
feet deep through made ground, under which he 
found a Roman causeway, four feet thick, of rough 
stone, close and well rammed, with Roman brick 
and rubbish at the bottom ; upon which Sir Chris- 
topher resolved to lay the foundation of that weighty 
and lofty tower. 

The church was built in 1673. The steeple, its 
great ornament, which is universally admired, was 
surveyed in 1819, and found to be in a dangerous 
state, when it was taken down and rebuilt on the 
same plan. 

In the year 1090, tliis church, which was then 
principally of wood, was much damaged by a tem- 
pest. The roof was carried completely off by the 
wind, and the rafters, seventy-six feet long, borne 
into the swampy unpaved street with such force. 
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that they entered the ground to the depth of twenty- 
two feet, and could not be removed. The stumps 
remaining above ground were afterwards cut to the 
level of the road. 

In the year 1195, Bow Church became the sanc- 
tuary of William Longbeard, and was set on fire, as 
we have already detailed in our account of that last 
of the Saxons. It was rebuilt shortly afterwards, 
and, in the year 1281, the steeple fell into the street, 
and kiUed several persons who were passing. 

In 1284, Lawrence Ducket, a goldsmith, having 
wounded Ralph Crepin, in Cheapside, took sanctuary 
in Bow Church steeple; Crepin's friends surprised 
him in the night, and hanged him so artfully in one 
of the windows, that the coroner's inquest gave their 
verdict self-murder, and ordered the body to be 
drawn by the feet and buried in a ditch without the 
city. However, a boy, who lay vrith Ducket that 
night, and had concealed himself during that barba- 
rous action, at last gave information against the 
murderers. Many were apprehended, of whom sixteen 
were hanged ; and a woman, the contriver of the 
murder, was burnt alive ; other persons of distinc- 
tion concerned, were amerced in pecuniary fines: 
and the disgraced body was taken up and buried 
decently. 

On the north side of the church, towards the street, 
was the large stone building, called in the records, 
the Sildam. This is the gallery built for the accom- 
modation of the royal family, after the wood scaffold- 
ing gave way with Queen Philippa, during the 
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tournament, of which mention has been made abready. 
It was also called the Crown Sild, and in 1410 was 
confirmed by Henry IV. to several mercers, by the 
name of ^* our new sildam, shed, or buildings with 
all shops, cellars, and edifices thereto belonging." 

A romantic incident connected with this church 
is known to all the youth of England* The bells of 
Bow were those that rang the prophecy in the ears 
of Richard Whittington, when he sat down discern- 
solate upon the mile-stone at Highgate, the world 
and all its troubles before him, and knew not whither 
to go-^ 

" Turn again Whittbgtonj 
Lord Mayor of London," 

said the bells; and he did turn, as all the little 
boys and girls in Great Britain devoutly believe, and 
became indeed that liigh dignitary. 

Among the eminent rectors of Bow Church, were 
Thomas Newton, bishop of Bristol, the well-known 
author of the *^ Dissertations on the Prophecies;'' 
Martin Fotherby, bishop of Salisbury ; Samuel Brad- 
ford, bishop of Bristol ; and Dr. Apthorpe, author of 
" Letters on the prevalence of Christianity.*' 

■ 

Lydgate, the city poet in the reigns of Henry VII, 
and VIII., makes his moneyless pilgrim thus speak 
of Cheapside, in his ballad of " London Lackpenny : 

** Then to the Chepe I began me drawne. 
Where much people I saw for to stand. 
One offsred me velvet, siBt, and lawn, 
Another he taked me by the hand, 
* Here is Paris thredde, the finest in the land/ 
I never was used to such things indeed. 
And wanting money I might not speed." 
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The Poultry ia the street extending from the end 
of Cheapside to the Mansion House. Formerly, 
when this part was occupied by poulterers' stalls, 
there was a place called Scalding Alley, in which 
was a large house, where fowls were scalded pre* 
paratory to their being exposed for sale. This alley 
has since changed its name for that of St. Mildred's 
Court. 

St. Mildred's Church ii^ the Poultry, is said to 
have been originally founded by a lady, daughter to 
Merowald, a Saxon prince. The next church being 
destroyed by the great fire, the present structure was 
completed in 1676. A church also, called St. Chris- 
topher Le Stocks, stood on the ground now occu- 
pied by the south-west comer of the Bank of 
England. 

Bucklersbury was in Stow's time inhabited by 
grocers and apothecaries. It took its name from 
one Buckle, who had in it a large manor-house of 
stone. Poor Buckle, it is said, lopt his life' in a 
strange way; for, intending to pull down an old 
tower near his house, built by Edward I., for want 
of care, a stone fell and crushed him to death. But 
as it was his intention to replace the same with a 
handsome wooden house, or according to the expres- 
sion of those times, a " a goodly frame of timber," 
though this was not accomplished by him, it was 
completed by another person who married his widow. 
In Cheapside is the entrance to Mercers' Hall. 
On this spot is supposed to have stood the hospital 
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of St. Thomas of Aeon, founded by Thomas Fitz- 
Theobald de Helles and his wife Agnes, sister to the 
turbulent Thomas k Becket, who was bom in the 
house of his father, Gilbert. The mother of our 
meek saint was a fai^ Saracen, whom his father had 
married in the Holy Land. This hospital rose 
about twenty years after the murder of Thomas. It 
consisted of a master and several brethren, professing 
the rule of St. Austin. This pile stood till it was 
burned in the great fire, aft;er which it was hand- 
somely rebuilt by the Mercers* Company. Mercery 
originally included* all sorts of small wares, toys, and 
haberdashery. Not fewer than sixty -two lord 
mayors have been of this company ; and among 
them Sir Richard Whittington, Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, &c. 

The following song, formerly sung by the Mer- 
cers' Company at their feasts, is preserved by Mr. 
Herbert, in his *^ History of the City Companies." Its 
date IS 1701 :— 

** Advance the ▼irgin,— lead the van, — 
Of all that are in London free, 
The Mercer is the foremost man. 
That founded a society. 
Cho, Of all the trades that London grace. 
We are the first in time and plaoe. 

When nature in perfection was. 

And virgin beauty in her prime. 
The Mercer gave the nymph a gloss, 

And made e'en beauty more sublime. 
Cho, In this above our brethren blest, 

The Virgin's since our coat and crest. 
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Let otheiB boast of lions bold. 

The camel, leopaid, and the bear, — 
That tygers fierce tl^jeir arms uphold, 

And raVnons 'm>lve8 their scutcheons rear, 
Cho, To us our yiigin innocence 

Is both supporter and defence. 

Then let a loyal peal go round. 

There's none dare claim priority ; 
To Cesar's health each glass be orown'd. 

Whose predecessors made us free. 
Cko, Of all the trades that London grace, 

Our's first in dignity and place," 

The Old Jewry is a narrow street to the east of 
Mercers' Hall; it took its name from the great 
synagogue which stood there till the Jews were 
expelled the kingdom in 1291. After this, the bro- 
thers of the Sack, an order of friars, got possession 
of this synagogue. But they did not hold it long — 
the great banner-bearer of the city, Robert Fitz- 
walter, obtained it from them, because it joined his 
own house, which stood where Grocers' Hall — a part 
of their chapel or church — ^is now. It was occupied 
in 1439 by Robert Large, lord mayor, and after- 
wards by Sir Hugh Clapton. At length it became a 
tavern called the Windmill. 

Among the streets leading from Cheapside that 
are of interest, from the reminiscences attached to 
them, besides those already mentioned, are Bread 
Street and Milk Street, King Street and Queen 
Street, and all the districts between Cheapside and 
the Thames, including those two remarkable tho- 
roughfares, Watling Street and Cannon Street. 
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Bread Street to the aouth, and MUk Street to the 
north, of Cheapwde, were the birth-placea of two 
great names in EogMi history and literature— the 
6rst of John MQton, and the second of Sir Thomas 
More. How profitably and with what beneficiaJ 
inflnence npon the mmds of every generation as it 
arose, might a few potmds of the pnblic money be 
employ, d in placing a stone tablet in the wall at 
the comer of each of these streets, with the ample 
inscription of this fact, and the date of the birth 
of these great men. It is impossible to say what 
emulation it might not excite; and what *'niute 
inglorious Miltons" it might encourage to speak ont, 
and bear up against the buffetings of an adverse 
fate. The house in Bread Street, where the great 
bard was bom, and where his father carried on the 
profesaon of a scrivener, was burnt down in the 
fire of 1666. Dr. Knight, in his «Ufe of Dean 
Colet," says, ** that before the fire the house wa* 
frequently visited out of curiosity by foreigners, by 
whom he was held in the highest admiration.'* This 
homage, however, supposing it were paid,- must have 
been to his polemical and political reputation, and 
not to his poetry, for " Paradise Lost'* was not thea 
given to the world; nor is it very Ukely that the 
admiring foreigners spoken of, would have contented 
themselves with visiting an old house in Bread 
Street, when they m^ht have feasted their eyes 
upon the livii^ mail in finnhill Fields, where he then 
resided. 

In Bread Street formerly stood Buckingham 
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Houlie^ — the town redld^noe of the noble family of 
Stafibrd, earls of Wiltshire and dukes of Bucking- 
ham. Here also was a conlpter, for the imprison- 
ment of disorderly .persons* 

At the comer of Bread Street and Watling Street 
is the church of All Hallows. In this church, on 
the 17th of August, in the 23rd of Henry VIII., two 
of the priests quarrelled before the altar: from 
words they came to blows,— and one of them drew 
blood from the other. For this offence all the services 
of the church were suspended for a month, the 
priests were committed to prison, and afterwards 
enjoined the penance to go before a general proces- 
8ion,bare-footed> barelegged, and bare-headed, before 
the children of the parish, with beads and books in 
their hands, from St. Paul's through Cheapside, 
Comhill, and to the eastenmiost limit of the city. 

Stow, speaking of Basing Lane, thinks it must 
have been a corruption of Bakehouse, something of 
this nature being there in the 20th of Richard IL ; 
but he could not say whether this was the king's 
bakehouse, or whether so named from bakers dwel* 
ling there^ and making bread to serve the market in 
Bread Street He adds, ** Sure I am, I have not yet 
read of any Basing, or Gerard the giant, to have any- 
thing there to do." This inn he describes as a great 
house, built upon arched^ vaults of stone, and with 
arched gat«s, brought from Caen in Normandy. He 
adds, that ^' in the high roofed hall of this house stood 
a large fir-*pole, said to have been one of the staves 
that Gerard used in the wars. There was also a 
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ladder of the same length.^* After the hall was 
altered, the poll still remained in a comer, being^ 
about tliirty-nine feet in length, and fifteen inches 
thick. This was evidently nothing but a may-pole, 
used when it was the custom of every parish to set 
one up in the street, generally before the principal 
house. At Christmas-time these poles were set up 
in the large halls, decked with holly and ivy. The 
ladder served to ascend by, to decorate the top of 
the pole, and the roof of the hall. 

The upper part of Queen Street was anciently 
called Sopar Lane, and was chiefly inhabited by 
"pepperers/* or dealers in spice. The name of 
Sopar was derived from Allen le Sopar, the lord of 
some land here in the reign of Edward II. The 
street was also famous for pastry in the time of 
Henry VIII. The author of ^*The Lamentation 
against the City of London," in 1545, exclaims, 
**Thou must at Easter receive the God of Anti- 
christ, and thou must buy it and pay for it, as men 
sometitaes bought pies in Sopar Lane." The lower 
part of Queen Street was formerly called Broad 
Lane. It was formed aft;er the fire of 1666 as a 
continuation of Sopar Lane, and a more direct 
passage from the Guildhall to the Thames. There 
was a public stairs at the end, at which the lord 
mayor and sheriffs usually embarked, when they went 
in their state-barges to be sworn into office at West- 
minster Hall. Blackfriars Stairs were afterwards 
used for this purpose. At the extremity of this 
street is South wark Iron Bridge, a beautiful stnic- 
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tore, erected in 1818, from the designs of Mr. 
Rennie. It consists of three grand arches of cast 
iron, the centre one of which is 240 feet in span, and 
the side ones 210 feet each. This is one of the 
narrowest portions of the Thames in London. The 
view of London from the middle arch is very striking^ 
although scarcely equal to that from Waterloo 
Bridge, of which we have already spoken. 

Watling Street, which intersects Queen Street, is 
part of the ancient Roman way that traversed 
England from Dover to Cardigan. The name has 
been derived from Adeling, a nobleman, from whence 
Watheling and Watling ; but this does not .seem very 
clear. The course of this road or street is thus 
represented by antiquaries: — It commenced at Dubris 
or Dover, and then continued over Barham Downs 
through Canterbury. It then crossed Harbledown, 
and passed by Broughton, Judde Hill, Stowe, Beacon 
Hill, BapchiM, and Sittingboume, to the Roman 
station of Durolevum, the exact position of which 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained; thence up 
Chatham HiU to Durocolrivum or Rochester, where 
there was a ferry over the Medway ; thence through 
Cobham Park, and on to the Roman station of Novio- 
magus^ supposed to have been near Crayford, and 
over Bexley Heath, Shooter's Hill, and the borders 
of Blackheath, towards Lewisham to Kent Street, 
Southwark. Here there was a ferry from Dowgate 
Wharf, and the road continued by the street of 
which we are now speaking, by Aldersgate Street to 
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Idington, and acrofls the coantry, t6 Cardigan, by 
St. Alban'a and Dunstable. 

A little below Watling Street is Ldttle Carteir Lane^ 
and beyond it Sermon Lane, a cormption of Shere^^ 
moniers' Lane, firom a place appointed for preparing^, 
cutting, and rounding the silver for the comers in 
the Old Change ; this building was called the Black 
Loft, and had four shops adjoining to it. At the south- 
west angle of the Old Change, we meet with the 
parish church of Old Fish Street, a place so called, 
from being one of the resorts of fishmongers^ and 
where two of their halls were situated. Labour«in* 
Vain HiU was formerly called Old Fish Street Hill, 
but received its new name from its steep ascent, and 
a court bearing that name. On the west side of this 
hill stood the ancient mansion of Mount Alto of Nor- 
folk. In 1234, Ralph de Maydenstone, bishop of 
Hereford, purchased it of that family for his reed- 
dence. The last Bishop of Hereford that lived in it 
repaired it in 1517| afler which it was neglected and 
fell to ruin, the offices being converted into small 
tenements, and the principal apartments used for a 
sugar-house. The great fire levelled the whole, and 
the name is only preserved in the parish church of 
St. Mary Monthaw, built upon the site of the old 
chapeL William of Wickham, bishop of Winchester, 
lived in this parish in the reign of Richard H. 

Cordwainers' Hall is situated at the top of Distar, 
corruptly called Distaff, and Maiden Lane. In the 
way to Basing Lane was the church of St. Margaret 
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Mores, burnt down in 1666^ and never re-bnilt. Sir 
Richard Dobbs ivaa bnried here, who had so much 
praide from Bishop Ridley, for moving Edward VI. 
to the foundation of the city hospitals. Pasdng Five 
Foot Lane I we come to Broken Wharf, so called 
from a great part of it having fallen into the Thames, 
and remaining unrepaired. Here was the residence of 
the ancient Earls of Norfolk. Hugh Bygod, in the 
forty-third of Henry IH., was constable of the 
Tower; Lord Mowbray lived here; till at length, 
being deserted by its noble owners^ the mansion was 
converted into the city brewhouse. The ancient hall 
was standing in Stow's time, and was still capacious 
enough for the occupation of Thomas Sutton, esq.^ 
founder of the Charter House Hospital. Opposite 
Broken Wharf is the parish church of St Mary 
Somers Hithe, corruptly called Somerset. The first 
name it took from Somers Hythe or Wharf^ belong-^ 
ing to a person named Somers. Near to Fig Lane 
is Boss Alley, from a boss, or water-course, similar 
•to that at Billingsgate, erected by the executors of Sir 
Richard Whittington. Here also stood the city man- 
sion of the abbots of Chertsey ; afterwards inhabited 
by Lord Sandys. Lambert Hall, adjacent, contains 
a handsome structure, formerly used as the Black- 
smiths'Hall. St. Peter the Little, or St. Peter's, PauPs 
Wharf, a smaU church which was remarkable for its 
persisting in the use of the liturgy of the church of 
England during Cromwell's time. For the accom- 
modation of the bettermost sort of people at that 
time, we are told ** the galleries were richly hung 
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with Turkey carpets, &c.'' There are ax alms- 
houses on St. Peter's Hill, called Embroiderers' 
Almshouses, founded by David Smith, embroiderer 
to Queen Elizabeth ; after the fire of London they 
were re-built by Sir Thomas Fitch, knight, and 
baronet, and formerly a bricklayer. 

Opposite the north end of St. Peter's, is the hand- 
some house, built for the town residence of Sir 
Robert Ladbroke, father of the city from 1758 to 
1773, and. a member in several parliaments. In 
Thames Street, opposite this hill, stood Beaumont's 
Inn, belonging to the noble family of that name in 
tlie reign of Edward IV. This mansion afterwards 
came to the family of Lord Hastings, and hence, 
being the inheritance of the noble family of Hun- 
tingdon, it was called Huntingdon House. The 
abbots of St Mary at York lived on the east side of i 

St. Peter's Lane ; their house afterwards came into 
the possession of Sir Michael Hicks, knight, secretary I 

to the lord treasurer Burk^h^ under Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

During the repair of the sewers in 1839, thetK^rk- 
men found, about the middle of Queen Streetj atV. 
depth of nineteen feet below the surface, the remains - ^ 
of an elegant mosaic pavement, which belonged to a ^ 
Roman dwelling-house. The position of this pave- 
ment showed that the earth had accumulated over 
the original surface to a height exceeding fifteen feet. 
On the east side of Queen Street, passing to College 
Hill, was anciently called Kerion's Lane, of one 
Kerion, its owner. Richard Chaucer, the father of 
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the poet, citizen and vintner, gave to the church of 
St. Mary Aldermary, Bow Lane, his tenement and 
tavern, the comer of Kerion Lane. It is not certain 
that the father of English poetry was bom here: 
some claim the honour of his birth-place for Oxford- 
shire, and some for Berkshire. Camden says he was 
born in London ; and if so, most probably at the 
comer of this lane, in the house just mentioned. 

Sir William Littlebury, alias Horn, so named by 
Edward IV. on account of his excellent blowing of 
the honr, was an inhabitant of this quarter, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his legacies to the church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, and several other places, 
which, Stow observes, were not performed, though his 
executors were charged with the same, as they should 
answer before God. This Sir William was the son 
of Thomas Horn, of Snaylewell, in Cambridgeshire, 
wAo was knighted on Bosworth Field by Henry VII. 

Dowgate, Queenhithe, and the neighbourhood, were 
important places in old London, and claim some 
notice, as well as Cannon Street, in the same quarter. 

The hall of the Skinners' Company is on Dowgate 
Hill. The company was incorporated in the year 
1327, and is of great note in the annals of London. 

4 

A fuU and^nteresting account of them may be found 
in Mr. Herbert's "History of the Twelve Companies.*' 
It was customary for the Skinners to march in pro- 
cession through the streets of London, on Corpus 
Christi day, every year, bearing, says Stow, " more 
than one hundred torches of wax, costly garnished, 
burning light ; and above two hundred clerks and 
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priests in surplices and copes, sing^g ; after which 
came the sheriffs' servants, the clerks of th« eomp* 
terSy chaplains for the sheriffs, the mayor's Serjeants^ 
the lord mayor and aldermen in their robes of state, 
and the Skinners in their best liveries ;*' or, to borrow 
the description of Dan John Lydgate, in his poem 
made upon the entry of Henry VI. into London, 
after his coronation in France, — 

** Their olotlung was of colcrar oonrenable, 
The noble mayor dad in red Yelwet, 
The Bchrevys, the aldermen fuU notable, 
In furred dokyn, the colour Scarlett, 
In stately wise where they were mett; 
Each one well horsed made no delay. 
But with the mayor rode forth on their way.** 

Lydgate has another upon this very subject, inti- 
tuled the " Processionne of Corpus Christi,^' which 
is reprinted with others of the same author, in Mr. 
Halliweirs selection of his minor poems, for the 
Percy Society. In Hone's "Every Day Book," 
vol. i. page 742 et seq.^ will also be found many 
curious particulars extracted from various authors, 
relative to the popular observance of the festival of 
Corpus Christi, which appears to have been kept up, 
not only by the Skinners, but by the guilds of Chester 
and Coventry, and other places, as well in England 
as on the continent of Europe. 

Near Dowgate, runs concealed into the Thamca, 
the ancient Wal-brook, or river of Wells, mentioned 
in a charter of the Conqueror to the college of St. 
Martin-le-Grand. It rises to the north of Moorfields, 
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and passed through Loudon Wall^ between Bishops- 
gate and Moorgate, and ran through the city ; for a 
long time it was quite exposed, and had over it 
several bridges, which were maintamed by the priors 
of certain religious houses, and others. Between two 
and three centuries ago it was vaulted over with 
brick, the top paved, and formed into the street 
called Wal-brook, and, for a long time past, known 
only by name, ' 

The Three Cranes, in the Vintry, was the next 
wharf, which, in old times, by royal order, was 
allotted for the landing of wines, as the name imports. 
The cranes were the three machine used for the 
landing of the wines. 

In the adjacent lane was the Fainted Tavern, 
famous as early as the time of Richard II. In this 
neighbourhood was the great house, called the 
Vintrie, with vast wine-vaults beneath. Here, in 
1314, resided Sir John Gisors, lord mayor, and con^ 
stable of the tower. But the memorable feasting of 
another owner, ^ Henry Picard, vintner, lord 
mayor in 1366, must not be forgotten, who, ^*in one 
day did sumptuously feast Edward, king of England, 
John, king of France, the King of Cipres (then 
arrived in England), David, king of Scots, Edward, 
prince of Wales, with many noblemen and others ; 
and after, the snyd Henry Picard kept his hall 
against all commers whosoeuer, that were willing to 
play at dice and hazard. In like manner, the Lady 
Margaret, his wife, did also keepe her chamber to 
the same intent.*' 
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In the 13th volume of Chaucer, page 159, in 
Bell's edition of *^ The British Poets," is a poem in 
praise of Chaucer, written by one Henry Scogan, 
entitled " a Moral Ballad to the Prince, to the Duke 
of Clarence, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the king's son, by Henry Scogan, at 
a supper among the merchants, in the Vintry of 
London, in the house of Lewis John." 

Dowgate Hill is at present occupied on each side 
with warehouses. Here it is said the obit or annual 
donation of John Brickies, of bread and cheese to-the 
poor, is still distributed with the ceremony enjoined ; 
for instance, the person who gives it away stands on 
the hearth of the apartment. The pious memory of 
the donor and his wife is drunk in a cup of sack, 
and a Latin grace is pronounced on the occasion. 

The excavations in progress in the city for im- 
provements in the sewerage, and for other public 
works, are continually affording new matters of 
interest to the antiquary. In Jime 1839, the labour- 
ers engaged in deepening a sewer in Thames Street, 
opposite Vintners' Hall, in the middle of the street, 
at a depth of ten feet from the surface, discovered 
the perfect remains of an old Roman wall, running 
parallel with the line of the river. The wall was 
formed of alternate layers of flint, chalk, and flat 
tiles, and offered considerable obstructions to the 
workmen, from the firmness with which the materials 
were fixed together. 

Close by Dowgate was a place called the Tower 
Royal, supposed to have been founded by H^nry I., 
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and inhabited, according to Stow, by King Stephen. 
It does not appear to have been called royal nntil 
the reign of Edward III., who occasionally lodged 
in it. It had been given to the college of St. Ste- 
phen, Westminster; but having again reverted to 
the crown in the time of Richard II., it was called 
the Queen's Wardrobe. It must have been a place 
of great strength ; for when the rebels, under Wat 
Tyler, had made themselves master of the Tower, 
and forced from thence the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and every other victim to their barbarity, this 
place remained secure. Hither the Princess Joan, 
the royal mother, retired during the time the rebels 
were committing every excess in all parts of the town ; 
and here the youthful monarch found her, after he 
had, by his wonderful calmness and prudence, put 
an end to this pestilential insurrection. 

In this tower Richard, in 1386, lodged, when his 
royal guest, Leon III., king of Armenia, who had 
been expelled his kingdom by the Turks, took refuge 
in England. Richard treated him with the utmost 
munificence, loaded him with gifts, and settled on the 
unfortunate prince a thousand poimds a-year for life. 
After two months stay, he returned into France, 
where he also met with a reception suitable to his 
rank ; and dying at Paris, in 1393, was interred in 
the Celestins, where his tomb is still to be seen. 

Such was the insignificance to which this once 
famous place was at length reduced, that long before 
the great fire of London, its remains had been con- 
verted into warehouses and stables. The fire, how- 
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ever, swept away every vestige above ground, though 
since that period the remains of arches, foundations, 
&c., are to be seen in several cellars in that neigh- 
boorhood. 

The original name of Qneen Hithe was Edred's 
Hithe. This was one of the places for large boats 
amd even ships to discharge their lading, as there was 
a drawbridge on one part of London Bridge occa- 
sionally pulled up to admit the passage of lai^e 
vessels. This hithe or wharf had been in King Ste- 
phen's hands, who gave it to William de Ypres ; he 
transferred it to the Convent of the Holy Trinity, 
without Aldgate ; however, in Henry HI. it came 
again to the crown, and obtained its name of Queen's 
Hithe. That monarch compelled the ships of the 
Cinque Ports to bring their com here, and to no 
other place. This, Pennant thinks, was part of her 
majesty's pin-money. 

Cannon Street is a corruption of Canwick or Can- 
dlewick Street, as taking its name from being the 
residence of candle-makers. In this street, also, 
many weavers of wooUen-cloth were settled in busi- 
ness, having been brought from Flanders by Ed- 
ward HI., and their meetings were held in the 
churchyard of St. Lawrence Poultney. Those of 
Brabant met in St. Mary Somerset's churchyard in 
Thames Street. There were then in Cannon Street, 
says Stow, " weavers of drapery, tapery, and 
napery." 

Lydgate, m his ballad of « London Lackpenny," 
has the following allusion to this street : — 
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*' Then went I forth by London Stone, 
Throughout all Canwicke Street; 

Drapers much cloth offered me anone, 
Then comes me one, cried *hot sheepes feete/ 
One cried ' mackrel,' *ryster grene,' another gan grete; 

One bad me buy a hood to cover my head. 

But for want of mon«y I might not speed." 

The London Stone mentioned in these verses is 
still to be seen in the wall of St Swithii^s church. 
The stone is supposed to have been a Roman milli- 
arum in the line of the great road of Watling Street. 
It has been, and still continues to be, preserved with 
great care. It is now cased with another stone, cut 
hollow ; so that the ancient one may be open to the 
inspection of the curious without being exposed to 
injury. 

In Parquill and Marfarius, 1589, we read: ** Set 
up this bill at London Stone. Let it be doone 
soUemnly, with drom and trumpet, and looke you 
advance my cuUour, on the top of the steeple right 
over against it.'* Ako, " If it please them these 
dark winter nights, to sticke uppe their papers 
uppon London Stone.'* Hence it is presumed it was 
customary to affix papers against this stone, as an 
official place for public reading. 

The most remarkable* incident connected with it 
is that Jack Cade, on his triumphal march from his 
inn in Southwark through London, struck his hand 
upon the sword, exclaiming, ** Now is Mortimer Lord 
of London," and then sat down upon it, as if taking 
possession. Shakspeare relates the event in the 2nd 
part of" Henry VI.,'' act 4, scene 6. Jack Cade enters 

x2 
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and strikes liis staff, not his sword, as the old chro- 
niclers say, and exclaims, " Now is Mortimer lord 
of tKs city. . And here, sitting upon London Stone, 
I charge and command that of the city's cost, the 
priory condtiit run nothing but claret wine, this first 
year of our reign; and now henceforward it shall 
be treason for any that calls me other than Lord 
Mortimer." We have already seen that it was cus- 
tomary on great occasions, for the conduits to run 
with red wine, at the cost of the city, and hence 
Jack's allusion. 

Shakspeare, however, has done injustice to the 
character of Jack Cade, and historians have followed 
in the wake of the poet, exaggerating the ignorance 
and the faults, and suppressing the virtues qf that 
popular leader. In an unhappy time, when the 
fields of England were strewed with dead, slain in 
the quarrels of contending factions, when the people 
had scarcely the shadow of a right, and were never 
thought of by the ruler of the land, except when 
they wanted fools to fight their battles, or when 
they wanted money, that could by any possibility be 
WTung or squeezed out of the population; this man, 
the despised Jack Cade, stood forward, to plead 
for the cause of the million. He made himself the 
voice of the people; he understood their grievances, 
and made a bold effort to redress them ; and if that 
effort were a violent one, it was the fault of the age, 
and not of him. Hume, in his imperfect account of 
this great insurrection, appears not to know exactly 
whether he shall praise or blame its leader: — in one 
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place he calls him as in reproach, " a man of low 
condition, one John Cade ;'^ and in another he repre- 
sents him as "an able man, who could see the 
discontents of the people, and lay upon them the 
foundation of projects, which were at first crowned 
with surprising success;" " a man who did not com- 
plain without cause, but who raised his voice against 
the numerous abuses of government, and demanded 
redress for the just grievances of the people; who 
maintained order at great personal risk among his 
excited followers, and published severe edicts against 
plunder and violence of every kind/' A complete 
list of the grievances complained of by Cade, is pre- 
served in Stow's *^ Annals," and gives a high opinion 
of his shrewdness and moderation, and makes him 
appear anything but the ignorant man it has been 
the fashion to represent him. The city of London 
was long in his favour ; and its merchants supplied 
him without murmur, with sufficient rations for his 
large army encamped on Blackheath. Stow has 
preserved the following form of a passport, granted 
to the citizens of London, to have free access to his 
presence : 

** The safeguard and sign-manual of the Captain 
of Kent, sent to Thomas Cook, draper of London, 
by the Captain of the great assembly in Kent. 

*' By this our writing ensealed, we grant and will 
permit truly, that Thomas Cook, of London, draper, 
shall come in good surety and in safeguard to our 
presence without any hurt of his person, and so 
avoid from us again at his pleasure, with all other 
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persons assigned to his denomination with him 
coming in likewise." 

On Cade's entrance in the city, he made proclama- 
tions in the king's name, that no man on pain of 
death, should rob or take anything without paying 
for it. One of his men named Paris disobeyed these 
orders, and having been found plundering, was tried 
by a jury of his fellows, and sentenced to be be- 
headed. The sentence was carried into execution on 
Blackheath ; but Cade found that with all his energy 
he could not repress the violence of the peopla He 
stemmed the torrent long and bravely ; but it carried 
him away at last, and the insurrection became a lawless 
and bloody one, and all was lost. The Londcwenf 
drew back ; the supplies they had formerly granted 
were withheld, and the cause fell to ruin, because 
each man wished to act for himself, and would not 
listen to the moderate counsels of him who had been 
the directing mind of the enterprise. The story of 
his hanging the clerk of Chatham, merely because he 
could read and write, is a calumny. Cade was not 
so ignorant or so brutal ; and his own list of griev- 
ances and representations to the government, which 
are drawn up in a style of homely eloquence, show 
that though he could not write himself, (an dno 
shame to him, when the first people of the land were 
in the same ignorance,) that he could appreciate 
those gifts, and employ them too. The Jack Cade 
of Shakspeare is a mere ass, who never could have 
acquired such power as he had, and kept it so long as 
he did ; and it seems evident, whatever crimes may 
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be laid to his charge, that he was far from being a 
fool; but a clear-headed man, worthy of better instru- 
ments than those he employed, and of a better fate. 

On the other side of Cheapside, to which we must 
now return, are Wood Street, King Street, and the 
Guildhall of London, each claiming some notice* 
Wood Street and Whitecross Street, says a MS. note 
of Mr. J. T. Smith, found among his papers, were 
the last streets from which the signs were taken 
down, about the year 1773. 

Before the rebuilding of London, after the fire in 
1666, there was no King nor Queen Street; Queen 
Street, as we have already mentioned, was called 
Sopar Lane. 

The church of St. Alban, Wood Street, is one of 
the most ancient foundations in London. Stow says, 
that the first church that stood here was at least as 
ancient as King Adlestan the Saxon, who began his 
reign about 924 ; and as tradition says, had his house 
at the east end thereof, with a door into Adel Street, 
to which it gave the name ; and which in all ancient 
evidences is written King Adell Street. 

Wood Street is celebrated for the hall of the 
ancient Company of Parish Clerks. This company 
were incorporated in the 17th of Henry III., anno 
1232. They formerly published the bills of mor- 
tality, a yearly biH at Christmas ; and presented an 
account of all the christenings, diseases, casualties, 
&c., weekly and yearly, to the king. Their ancient 
hall was at the sign of the Angel in Bishopsgate 
Street, and here they had seven almshouses for 
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widows. '^ Unto tliis fraternity men and women of 
the first quality, ecclesiastics and others, joined them- 
selves," Among their chartered privileges are these: 
" to be exempt from all parish offices in the parish 
where they officiated ; to have a printing press and 
a printer in their common hall ; to administer an oath 
to their members on their admission ; to be observant 
of, and obedient to all such wholesome rules, made, 
or to made, conducive to the common profit and 
benefit of the company or fellowship." Before this 
oath can be administered, a parish clerk newly chosen, 
must produce a licence under the seal of the Bishop 
of London ; he may then be sworn on the following 
court day, and received as a brother. Sometimes a 
certifi(!ate under the hands of the minister and 
churchwarden of the parish, may be admitted, in 
case a licence has not been obtained. Formerly 
clerks attended great funerals, walking before the 
hearse and singing with their surplices hanging on 
their arms, till they arrived at the church. They 
had also public festivals, celebrated with music and 
singing. When they met, till 1560, in Guildhall 
chapel, they had an even-song, and next a com- 
munion, whence they proceeded to dinner in Car- 
penters' Hall. In 1562, they dined in their own hall, 
after keeping communion in Guildhall chapel, and 
receiving geven persons into the brotherhood; after 
which they attended a " goodly play of the children 
of Westminster, with waits, regals, and singing.'^ 

Silver Street, is so called on account of silversmiths 
residing here formerly ; it also contained the church 
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of St. Olave, the site of which, the church not having 
been rebuilt after the fire of London, remains now as 
a burial-place. In ancient records, this church is 
called St. Olave de Mucwell, on account of its prox- 
imity to Mucwell or Monkwell Street. One of the 
first objects of attention in this street was the meet- 
ing-house in Windsor Court. It was here that Mr. 
Doolittle opened the first dissenting place of worship 
in London. Dr. James Fordyce, author of the 
*^ Sermons to young Men and Women/' preached 
here many years. 

The present Guildhall for the taransaction of the 
business of the city, and for the celebration of the 
great corporation feasts, was begun about the year 
1411. The original city hall appears from Stow 
and other topographers, to have been in Alderman- 
bury, but this being found small and inconvenient, 
a new site was chosen in the year mentioned. Most 
of the city companies subscribed towards the expense 
of its erection, and the executors of the celebrated 
Sir Richard Whittington gave 35L towards paving 
the hall with Parbeck stone. Various bequests were 
made at difierent times, and some addition or im- 
provement was continually being made to it, until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the fire of 
1 666, the Guildhall was greatly damaged ; the out- 
offices were burned down, but the solidity of the 
waU of the principal building preserved it from total 
destruction, and it was substantially repaired within 
three years, at an expense of about 3000Z. only. The 
building was further repaired in the beginning of 
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the eighteenth century, and again in 1789 and 1790 ; 
*' when," Bays Mr. Brayley (^'Londiniana," vol. i. page 
92), " the ancient venerable aspect of the hall wa» 
metamorphosed into the truly gothic fagade which 
now presents itself, and in which all order and pro- 
priety of architecture is set at defiance.'' The fol- 
lowing account of the latest improvements in the 
Guildhall, is from that valuable little work, '* The 
Mirror :" 

^^On the 14th of December, 1837, the Committee of 
City Lands in a report, recommended that the east end 
of the Guildhall should be made to correspond with 
the west end, as regards the architecture, by forming 
gothic panelling at an expense of 230Z. ; and in a 
second report, 15th of March, 1838, the committee 
add, 'The clerk of the city works having since 
reported that the three statues, formerly in front of 
the chapel in Guildhall Yard, were in possession of 
the corporation, and might, in his opinion, be put 
into a state of repair at an expense of 60/., and be 
introduced at the east end of the hall in niches;* 
and then the report goes on to say, that a proposal 
having been made * by Messrs. Robson and Estall for 
the execution of the said works, amounting to 462/. 
6^., exclusive of the expense of the restoration of the 
said figures, the committee was of opinion that the 
introduction of the said statues would add much to 
the effect and general character of the building ; and 
recommended, therefore, that they should be autho- 
rized to execute the said works, and to draw on the 
chamber for the payment of the expense thereof.' 
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This last recommendation was confirmed on the 30th 
of March following, when the works proceeded ; and 
they were finished by the end of the following month 
of October, from the drawings^ and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Montague, the city architect, and his son. 
They are erected on the hustings at the east end of 
the Guildhall, consisting of four arched compart- 
ments of graceful proportions, with projecting rich- 
pointed cornice. The splendid statue of Queen 
Elizabeth is placed in the centre niche, with Charles 
I. on the south side, and Edward VI. on the north: 
the whole forming a very appropriate and imposing 
termination to that end of the hall." 

In GuildhaU are kept the nine courts of the city : 
viz., 1. The Court of Common Council. 2. The 
Court of die Lord Mayor, and his brethren the 
Aldermen. 3. The Court of Hustings. 4. The 
Court of Orphans. 6. The two Courts of the SherifTs. 
6. The Court of the Wardmote. 7. The Court of 
HaUmote. 8. The Court of Requests, commonly 
called the ^* Court of Conscience." 9. The Cham* 
berlain's Court for binding apprentices, and making 
them free. 

As the Guildhall is tlie seat of the municipal 
government of London, it may not be amiss to give 
m this place a short account of the corporation and 
its various offices. The city is divided into twenty- 
six wards, viz., Aldgate, Portsoken, Comhill, Cheap, 
Bassishaw, Cripplegate, Vintry, Bread Street, Tower, 
Billingsgate, Farringdon without, Bridge Ward, Al- 
dersgate, Coleman Street, Broad Street, Farringdon 
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within, Castle Baynard, Queenhithe, Dowgate, "SVal- 
brook, Langboum, Lime Street, Candlewick, Cord- 
wainer, Bishopsgate, and Bridge Ward without. 

The mayor, or lord mayor, is the supreme magis- 
trate of London, chosen annually by the citizens, 
pursuant to charter. The liverymen of the several 
companies, assemble in Guildhall annually on Mi- 
chaelmas-day, according to an act of common council, 
A.D. 1476, and nominate two aldermen below the chair, 
who have served the ofl&ce of sheriff, to be returned 
to the Court of Aldermen, who may choose either of 
the two, but who generally declare the senior of the 
two, so returned, to be the lord mayor elect 

The election being over, the lord mayor elect, 
accompanied by the recorder and divers aldermen, 
is soon after presented to the lord chancellor (as his 
majesty's representative in the city of London) for 
his approbation ; and on the 9th of November fol- 
lowing, is sworn into the office of mayor, at Guildhall, 
and on the day after before the barons of the Exche- 
quer at Westminster. In the morning of that day 
the aldermen and sheriffs repair to the lord mayor's 
residence ; from whence they attend him to Guild- 
hall in procession, to Blackfriars Bridge, where 
the lord mayor, aldermen, recorder, and sherifls go 
on board the state barge of the city, attended by the 
several guilds in their barges, and so proceed to the 
Court of Exchequer to take the oath. In th<J even- 
ing the lord mayor's feast is given in the Guildhall. 

The lord mayor, upon all public occasions, is 
clothed, according to the season, either in scarlet or 
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purple robes, richly furred, with a velvet hood and 
golden chain, or collar of SS., with a rich jewel 
appendant ; and, when abroad, he is attended by a 
great number of his officers, before and on each side ; 
and when on foot, his train is supported by a page, 
and the city sword and mace carried before him, 
attended by the sheriffs. 

The officers belonging to the lord mayor, for the 
support of his dignity, are — ^the sword-bearer, who, 
for the expense of his table, has a very considerable 
annual allowance ; the common hunt, common crier, 
and water-bailiff, who have all great salaries or per- 
quisites, with each the title of esquire; the three 
serjeant-carvers : three Serjeants of the chamber; 
a Serjeant of the channel ; two yeomen of the cham- 
ber ; four yeomen of the water-side ; a yeoman of 
the channel; an under water-bailiff; four young 
men waiters ; three meal- weighers ; two yeomen of 
the wood-wharf; and the foreign taker. 

The lord mayor is admiral of the port of London, 
clerk of the markets, guage of tlie city, and ex^fficio 
chairman of all the committees of the corporation.* 
On the accession of a new monarch, he is summoned 
to attend the privy council ; and at the coronation 
he officiates as chief butler, and receives a golden 
cup as his fee. He is also ex officio a trustee for 
preserving St. Paul's cathedral. 

The lord mayor sits every morning at the Mansion 
House, or place where he keeps his fnayoralty, to 
determine any differences that may happen among 
the citizens, and to do other business incident to the 
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office of a chief magistrate. Once a monUi he 
attends, assisted by one or more of the jndgra of the 
saperior conrts of Westminster, at the Sessions-Honse, 
Old BaUey, now called the Central Criminal Court, 
for the trial of prisoners in Newgate. The lord 
mayor is also conservator of the river Thames^ and 
holds occasional courts for the removal of obstruc- 
tions in the river, and for the destruction of illegal 
nets, and the punishment of offenders. 

The aldermen are the governors of the respective 
wards for which they are chosen, and formerly were 
elected annually. They now hold their office for 
life, or during good behaviour. The Court of Alder- 
men is in its official capacity the bench of magistrates 
for London. It decides on the validity of the elec- 
tion of certain functionaries of the city; g^rants 
freedoms in particular cases ; admits and swears in 
certain officers and brokers ; and receives the pre- 
sentments of the inquests of the wards. In its 
executive capacity it has a power to order payments 
out of the city funds ; it superintends the prisons 
and the police, and orders prosecutions. 

The title of the Court of Common Council is " the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City 
of London, in Common Council assembled.'' A 
great part of the business of this court is managed 
by its six standing committees, viz., the committee 
of city lands; the bridge house committee; the 
Thames navigation committee; the committee of 
control over com and coal meters ; the finance com- 
mittee; and the committee for general purposes. 
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The members of the coimnon cotmcil have power m 
then* corporate capacity to make and to repeal by- 
laws; and the citizens are bound to obey or submit 
to those laws. When they meet in their corporate 
capacity^ they wear deep-blue silk gowns ; and their 
assemblies are called the Court of Common Council^ 
and their ordinances acts of common council. No 
act can be performed in the name of the city of 
London without their concurrence. But they can- 
not assemble without a summons from the lord 
mayor; who, nevertheless, is obliged to call a com* 
mon council whenever it shall be demanded, upon 
extraordinary occasions, by six reputable citizens and 
members of that court. 

The Common Hall is a court consisting of the 
liverymen of London, including the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common councilmen, and the members 
of the various guilds. This court, besides having 
the power of electing certain oflBcers of the corpora- 
tion already named, has the right of addressing the 
sovereign or parhament on public affairs, and the 
sheriffs have the entry to the House of Commons to 
present their petitions. 

There are two sheriffs of Lqndon, who are besides 
considered the one sheriff of the county of Middlesex. 
The sheriffs are chartered officers, to perform certain 
suits and services in the king's name, within the city 
of London and county of Middlesex, chosen by the 
liverymen of the several companies, on midsummer- 
day. Their office is to gather into the exchequer all 
fines belonging to the crown; to serve the king's 
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writs of process ; to attend the judges, and execute 
their orders; to empannel juries; to compel head- 
strong and obstinate men by the posse comUatus to 
submit to the decisions of the law ; to take care that 
all condemned criminals be duly punished and 
executed. In particular, in London, they are to 
execute the orders of the Court of Common Council, 
when they have resolved to address his majesty, or 
to petition parliament. 

The sheriffs, by virtue of their office, hold a court 
at Guildliall every Wednesday and Friday, for 
actions entered at Wood Street compter; and on 
Thursdays and Saturdays for those entered at the 
Poultry compter ; of which the sherifls being judges, 
each has his assistant or deputy, who are called the 
judges of those courts, before whom are tried actions 
of debt, trespass, covenant, &c., and where the testi- 
mony of any absent witness in writing is allovs^ed to 
be good evidence. 

The first authentic mention of a recorder of Lon- 
don, appears to be in 1304. He is chosen by the 
lord mayor and aldermen only ; and takes place in 
all courts, and in the common council, before any 
one that hath not been mayor. Of whom we have 
the following description in one of the books in the 
chamber: " He shall be, and is wont to be, one of 
the most skilful and virtuous apprentices of the law 
of the whole kingdom ; whose office is always to sit 
on the right hand of the mayor, in recording pleas, 
and passing judgments ; and by whom records and 
processes, had before the lord mayor and aldermen 
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at Great St. Martin's, ought lo be recorded by word 
of mouth before the judges assigned there to correct 
errors. The mayor and aldermen have therefore 
used commonly to set forth all other businesses, 
touching the city, before the king and the council, 
as also in certain of the king's courts, by Mr. 
Recorder, as a chief man, endued with wisdom, and 
eminent for eloquence. 

** Mr. Recorder is looked upon to be the mouth of 
the city, to deliver all addresses to the king, &c., 
from the corporation ; and he is the first officer in 
order of precedence that is paid a salary, which 
originally was no more than 102. sterling per annum, 
with some few perquisites ; but it has from time to 
time been augmented, and is now considered to be 
of the value of 400Z. per annum." 

The Chamberlain of London, though chosen annu- 
ally, as a matter of form generally holds office for 
life. He has the keeping of the monies, lands, and 
goods of the city orphans, or Cakes good security for 
the payment thereof when the parties become of age. 
Before him apprentices are sworn in and^tdy admo- 
nished. 

The other officers under the lord mayor are : 1 . The 
common-serJeant : he is to attend the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen on court-days, and to be in council 
with them on all occasions, within or without the 
precincts or liberties of the city. He is to take care 
of orphans' estates, either by taking account of them, 
or to sign their indentures, before their passing the 
lord mayor and court of aldermen. And likewise 
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he is to let, set, and manage the orphans' estate^ 
according to his judgment, to their best advantage. 

2. The town clerk : who keeps the original charters 
of the city, the books, rolls, and other records, 
wherein are registered the acts and proceedings of the 
city, — so that he may not be improperly termed the 
city registrar. He is to attend the lord mayor and 
aldermen at then- courts, and signs aU pubUc instni* 
ments. 

3. The city remembrancer: who is to attend 
the lord mayor on certain days, his business beii^ to 
pat his lordship in mind of the select days he is to go 
abroad with the aldermen, &c. He is to attend daify 
at the parUament house during the sessions^ and to 
report to the lord mayor their transactk>n8. 

4. The sword-bearer; who is to attend the lord 

mayor at his going abroad, and to carry the sword 
before him, being the emblem of justice. This is as 
ancient and honourable office, representing the state 
and princely office of the king's most excellent 
majesty, in his representative the lord mayor ; and 
according to the rule of armoury, ^' he must carry 
the sword upright, the hilts being holden under his 
bulk, and the blade directly up the midst of his 
breast, and so forth between the sword-bearer^s 
brows." 

5. The common-hunt : whose business is to take 
care of the pack of hounds belonging to the lord 
mayor and citizens, and to attend them in hunting in 
those grounds, to which they are authorized by 
charter. 
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6. The common-crier : it belongs to > him and the 
der}eant<»at-arms to summon all executors and admi- 
nistrators of freemen to appear^ and to bring in 
inventories of the personal estates of freemen, within 
two months after their decease ; and he is to have 
notice of the appraisements. He is also to attend the 
lord mayor on set days, and at the courts held weekly 
by the mayor and aldermen. 

7. The water-bailiflF: whose office is to look after 
the preservation of the river Thames, against all 
encroachments, and to look after the fishermen for 
the preservation of the young fry, to prevent the 
destroying them by unlawful nets. For that end 
there are juries for each county ; that hath any part 
of it lying on the sides or shores of the said river ; 
which juries, summoned by the water-bailiff at cer- 
tain times, do make inqiiiry of all offences relating 
to the river and the fish ; and make their present- 
ments accordingly. He is also bound to attend the 
lord mayor on set days in the week. 

The guilds or companies of London are eighty- 
nine in number. 

In the Guildhall every visitor will remember the 
two grotesque wooden figures which go by the name 
of Gog and Magog. They are supposed to have 
been originally intended to represent an ancient 
Briton and Saxon. They are part and parcel of 
the city dignity ; the corporation would be no cor- 
poration without Grog and Magog ; and when they 
fall, says the old prophecy attributed to Mother 
Shipton, London will fall also. These figures are 
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fourteen feet six inches in height, and frown most 
majestically from their eminence. They were made, 
says Dr. Hughson, vol. iii. page 249, by Captain 
Richard Saunders, an eminent carver in King 
Street, Cheapside, and put up about the year 1708, 
in the room of two old wicker-work giants formerly 
carried in processions. 

In the hall are cenotaphs to the memory of 
Lord Nelson, with an inscription by Sheridan; to 
William Beckford, esq., twice lord mayor ; the Earl 
of Chatham, and the Right Honourable William 
Pitt. The monument to Nelson was erected in 
1811, and was the work of Mr. J. Smith,' the 
sculptor. The cost to the city was 4,442Z. Is. 4d. 
Beckford's monument is considered a fine likeness 
of that celebrated magistrate. It represents him 
standing in the attitude in which he addressed 
the king when he presented his memorable remon- 
strance in 1770. Underneath, as the most fitting 
inscription to his memory, are the words of the 
remonstrance. 

The monument to the Earl of Chatham represents 
the earl in the garb of a Roman senator, surrounded 
by several figures emblematic of the city of London, 
Commerce and Justice. The sculptor was J. Bacon, 
and the monument was erected in 1782. The ceno- 
taph to Pitt has an inscription by Mr. Canning. It 
was the work of Mr. J. G. Bubb, and was erected 
at a cost to the city of 4,078L 1 7^. 3d. 

Guildhall is in length 153 feet, breadth 48, and 
altitude within 55 feet. It is used by the city for 
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the session of these several courts of judicature ; for 
feasting our kings, queens, and other potentates, 
foreign ministers, &c. ; and, lastly, for choosing the 
lord-mayors, sheriffs, members of parliament, &c., 
it being capacious enough to contain 7000 persons. 

Adjoining the hall, are apartments for the supe- 
rior judges of the Exchequer, Queen's Bench, or 
Common Pleas, when they sit in London. 

It is customary for the sovereigns of England in 
the first year of their accession, to dine with the 
lord mayor and corporation of London. This cere- 
mony was dispensed with in the case of his late 
Majesty William IV., on account of the alarming 
symptoms of insurrection in London at the time, 
caused by the recent French revolution and the 
unpopularity of the Wellington administration. Her 
present majesty dined with the citizens on the 9th of 
November, 1837. 

Perhaps the most celebrated feast ever given in 
the Guildhall was that to the Allied Sovereigns, on 
the 18th of June, 1814, -They were entertained on 
the previous day by the city merchants, at Merchant 
Taylors' Hall, with great magnificence ; but on this 
occasion, the Prince Regent, to give additional 
splendour to the invitation, went in the state that 
mouarchs use on the first city festival after their 
coronation. Eight thousand troops lined the streets 
of the city, not to keep the people quiet, but as a 
portion of the splendour of the day. The Prince 
Regent sat at the head of the table, the Emperor of 
Russia sitting on his right hand, and the King of 
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Prussda on his left. On the 9th of July following^, 
an entertainment, almost as magnificent, was given 
by the corporation to tibie Doke of Wellii^gton. 

The corporation of London have, within the last 
few years, establi^ed a good library in the Guild- 
hall, containing, beddes a collection of general and 
historical literature, a considerable number of worksy 
many of them rare or unique, relating to the anti« 
quities of London and the manners of the citizens. 
Admission to this library, for the purpose of study, 
can be procured on the order of any member of the 
corporation. The present librarian is Mr. Herbert, 
the author of the ** History of the Twelve CSty 
Companies.'* 

Continuing our course down Cheapside and the 
Poultry, we come in sight of the Mansion House, the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor, and where he 
daily holds a minor court of justice for the hearing 
of complaints. The site of this building was for- 
merly a market, called Stocks' Market, from a pair 
of stocks erected there so early as 1281 • It was a 
market for fish and flesh, and belonged for some 
time to the keepers of London Bridge, the revenues 
being appropriated to the support and repair of that 
structure. *^Here," says Pennant, "stood the 
famous equestrian statue erected in honour of 
Charles II., by his most loyal subject Sir Robert 
Viner, lord mayor." Our author adds, that this 
statue, originally intended to represent John So- 
bieski, king of Poland, trampling on a Turk, was 
discovered at Leghorn, by Sir Robert Viner, who 
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caused some alterations to be made in it, brought it 

over to England, ** and christened the Polish monarch 

by the name of Charles, and bestowed on the tnr-^ 

baned Turk that of Oliver Cromwell, and thus 

newly named, it arose On this spot." The statue 

>vas removed in 1738, when the present Mansion 

House was built. It remained concealed for many 

years in an inn yard, and in 1779 it was bestowed, 

by the common council, on Mr. Robert Viner, a 

descendant of the lord mayor who had erected it, 

and who removed it to his country-seat. 

The foundation stone of the Mansion House was 
laid on the 25th of October, 1739, but the building 
was not completed till 1752, in consequence of the 
numerous springs running into the Walbrook that 
abound on this spot, and caused considerable diffi- 
culty in laying the foundation. It was found neces- 
sary at last to erect the house upon piles. The 
whole expense (including the sum of 3,9002. paid for 
purchasing houses to be pulled down) amounted to 
42,6382. ISs* 8d. The portico is omiposed of six 
lofty fluted pillars, of the Corinthian order, in the 
front ; and the same order is continued in pilasters 
both under the pediment and on each side. The 
basement story is very massy, built in rustic. And 
in the centre of this story is the door that leads to 
the kitchen and other offices. Upon the ground, on 
each side, rises a flight of steps of very considerable 
eictent, leading up to the portico, and to the door 
which leads to the apartments and offices where the 
lord mayor resides and business is transacted. A 
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Stone balustrade incloses the stairs, and is continued 
along the front of the portico ; and the columns sup- 
port a large angular pediment, adorned with a very 
noble piece in bas relief, representing the dignity 
and opulence of the city of London. In the centre 
stands a woman, crowned with turrets^ to represent 
the City, and with her left foot upon the figure of 
Envy : in her right hand she holds a wand, and rests 
her left arm upon the city arms, in a large shield, all 
in alto relievo. She seems to step forward; her head 
and right arm project from the back ground, and 
her wand extends beyond the cornice of the pedi- 
ment. Near her, on the right, is a cupid holding the 
cap of Uberty on a short staflF, like a mace, over his 
shoulder ; and beyond is a river god, to represent 
the Thames, reclined and pouring out a stream of 
water from ?l large vase ; and near him is an anchor 
fastened to its cable, with shells lying on the shore. 
On the left hand of London, Plenty is kneeling and 
holding out her hand in a supplicating posture, 
beseeching the city to accept of the fruits of -her 
cornucopia; and behind her are two naked boys 
with bales of goods, to denote Commerce. Beneath 
this portico are two series of windows, extending 
along the whole front ; and above these is an attic 
story, with square windows, crowned with a balus- 
trade. 

This building is an oblong. The depth is the 
long side. There is an area in the middle, at the 
south end of which is an Egyptian Hall, the length 
of the whole front, very high, and designed for 
public entertainments. 
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The site for the new Mansion House was ifor some 
time in dispnte, opinions varying from Stocks' 
Market to Leadenhall> as the most appropriate. 
The following lines on the subject are from the 
** Gentleman's Magazine," under date of December 
18, 1736:— 

'^ At Gidldliall fierce debates arose, 
*Twizt CQmmon council, firiends and foes, 
About a lord mayor's mansion-house. 
Some were for having it erected. 
At Stocks* Market, as first projected; 
But others, nor their number small. 
Voted for market LeadenhaU; 
One of the places all agreed. 
Should for that purpose be decreed. 
Whence springs this strife we're i' th* dark yet, 
Whether to keep or make a market; 
And on th* affidr all can be said. 
They difiPer but as stocks and lead.'* 

Pennant, who justly condemns the inelegant ap- 
pearance of this building, says the disagreeable sight 
is amply relieved by another building behind it, 
the church of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, a building of 
most exquisite beauty and the chef-d^ceuvre of Sir 
Christopher Wren. ** There is not a beauty,'' says 
the *^ Critical Review,'' ''which the plan would 
admit of, that is not to be found here in the greatest 
perfection." 

The principal beauties of this justly-admired edifice 
are in the inside, where the dome, which is spacious 
and noble, is finely proportioned to the church, and 
divided into small compartments, decorated with 
great elegance, and crowned with a lantern, while 
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the roof^ which la also divided into comparbnents, is 
supported by very iioble Coriathian coluams, raised 
on their pedestals. It has three aisles and a croas 
aisle. It is 70 feet in length, and 36 in breadth ; the 
height of the middle roof k 34 feet, and of (iie 
cupola and lantern, 58 feet. On the sides, under 
the lower roofs, are only circular windows, but those 
which enlighten the upper roof are small arched 
ones; and at the east end are three very noble arched 
windows. 

The earliest account of this church is given in 
Dugdale's '^ Monasticon," where it is recorded, that 
Eude, steward of the household to Henry I., gave 
the church of St. Stephen-super- Walbrook, to the 
newly-founded monastery of St. Jcdin of CJolchester. 
In 1428, Sir Robert Chichely, lord mayor in 1421, 
gave to the parish a plot of ground to erect a new 
church, the old one, then in the presentation of 
the Duke of Bedford, uncle of Henry VL, having 
fallen to decay. The new church was finished in 
1439. Sir Robert Whitingham purchased the pa«- 
tronage froai the Duke of Bedford, and from him it 
came in 1460 to Sir Q^ichard Lee, lord mayor for 
that year. It continued in this gentleman's family 
for forty-two years, when it was given by Mr. Richard 
Lee to the Grocers' C!ompany, It shared the fate 
of the other city churches in the fire of 1666, when 
it was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren; and the 
adjoining parish of St. Benet Sherehog^ containing 
only thirty-two houses, was united to it by act of 
parliament. 
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The first stone of St. Stephmi's was laid on the 
16th of October, 1672, in the presence of the lord 
mayor (Sir George Waterman), several assistants ci 
the Grocers' Company^ and the surveyor-general 
himself (Dr. Wren), as appears by an old parish 
veatry-book, in which there is likewise the following 
entry: — ** Angust 24th, 1679, ordered that a present 
of twenty guineas be made to the lady of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, as a testimony of the regard the 
parish has for the great care and skill that Sir 
Christopher Wren showed in the rebuilding of our 
church."— See the "Liveg of the professors of Gresham 
College, by John Ward, professor of Rhetoric, 1740." 
Sir Christopher appears to have lavished all his 
taste and skill upon this church, which was that of 
his own parishi He lived for many years in the 
house, No. 6, Walbrook. 

Lombard Street, so named firom the money-dealers 
who came from Lombardy, and first established the 
trade of money-lending in Ei^land, and who took up 
their abode in this street, and chiefly inhabited it for 
more than a century, — ^is still one of the chief streets 
in London for bankers. In Lombard Street resided 
the princely merdhant, Sir Thomas Gresham^ the 
founder of the Royal Exchange ; and in Lombard 
Street wa& bom Alexander Pope, our English Horace. 
Messrs. Martin and Stone, the bankers, are said to 
inhabit the house of Sir Thomas Gresham, or the 
house that stands upon the site of it — ^for the original 
must have been burnt down in 1666. The same 
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firm are said to possess the identical grasshopper, 
which was the sign of Sir Thomas Gresham's shop ; 
and in remembrance of which a grasshopper of 
gigantic dimensions has long snrmonnted the Royal 
Exchange. 

The birth-place of Pope is said, in Spencers 
** Anecdotes of Books an<d Men," to have been in 
Lombard Street, " at the honse which is now Mr. 
Morgan's,, an apothecary.'^ It has been to the editor 
of this work a matter of no small diflBculty to dis- 
cover the exact house : the name of Mr. Morgan, the 
apothecary, has long since been forgotten, and there 
was no clue by which the house might be discovered. 
The poet's biographers are not precise upon the 
subject ; some mention merely that he was bom in 
London ; others say in Lombard Street ; and others 
again, that he was bom in the Strand, where his 
father kept a linen-draper's shop. 

Various Roman antiquities have been found in 
Lombard Street. In the autumn of 1785, during 
the excavation of the ground for the formation of a 
new sewer, there were found a great quantity of 
coins, fragments of earthenware, tesselated and other 
pavements, urns, bottles, keys, &c, ; a full description 
of which is to be found in the eighth volume of the 
*' Archaeologia." The coins were of various descrip- 
tions — ^gold, silver, and brass. Among them were 
beautiful gold coins of Galba, a Nero, and an Anto- 
ninus Pius, and a silver one of Alexander Severus. 
The others were brass ones of Claudius, Vespasian, 
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Diocletian, Gallienus, Antonia, Constantinus, and 
Tetricus ; nearly 300 coins of the two last emperors, 
of very rude workmanship, were found together on 
one spot at the end of St. Nicholas Lane. The coins 
were all found at a depth of from nine to sixteen 
feet. In the more recent depositions of soils above 
them, some Nuremberg counters, coins of Elizabeth, 
and other later monies, were found ; but nothing that 
seemed to belong to the Saxon period, either with 
these or the Roman remains. 

In this street, toward Birchin Lane, as we learn 

from Stow's *^ Survey,'' was the house of William de 

la Pole, the founder of that great but unfortunate 

family. He lived in the reign of Edward IIL, and 

held the office of king's merchant; the same that 

was afterwards held by Whittington, and similar to 

that of queen's factor, held by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

" This oflBce," says Pennant, " seems to have given 

the lucrative privilege of supplying the king with 

various sorts of merchandize, and also with money." 

Merchants did not lend money to kings without 

taking great interest, one way or another, either in 

privileges or in cash, and very often in both, and 

never without security. Jewels^-even the crown 

itself — were sometimes pawned to the monied men of 

Lombard Street by our early monarchs. The follow- 

lowing, from an abstract out of the *^ Records of the 

Tower, &c. by Sir Robert Cotton, kniglit, London, 

1642," will show the straits to which they were 

sometimes reduced : — 
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PAWNE UPOK JEWELS. 

Thus did H. 3, anno 26, to die Arehbishopl 
of Yoike : and^ when his owne were at gage, he I C3ax». anno 36 
took Aurum et JomUa Fentruandi Edwa/rdii H. 3. 
ConfesBoriSf and pawned them. ^ 

Edward the First imployed one Ando>9cr €td\ Claus. anno 29 
JoeaUa nni impignoranda . f E. 9. 

£dw. 2 pawned hia jewels to the Losd Bea-i Rot. Fnnc. 
mont. I anno 9 £. 2. 

Edw. 3 pawned Magnana Coronam Angliae\ Cons. Insciipt 
to Sir John We$enkam for 8 years. / SO £. 3. 

R. 2 pawned Vascana and dwerta Jocalia» toi Pat. anno 7 8. 
Sir R<^beH EnoOa, f 2. 

Hen. 4, Invadiavit tabeUas et tresadUu sucw^ u^iirr4 
Aryentens de Sigpania, f 

H. the 5 pawned his great Crowne of gold to^ Pat. anno 5 H 
the Bishop o£ Winchester. And H. the 6, tol 5, 
the same man, then Cardinall, many parcels of I Pat. anno 10, 



jewels, in the 10th, 12th, and 29th of his reign, 
and the like to many others. 

And the late queen, to save her people, did the 
like with her jewels in the Tower, besides the 
often mortgage of her land. 



12^ and 29 
Heniy 6Ut 



All Hallows' Church, Lombard Street, contaiBfi 
nothing remarkable. Opposite to it is White Hart 
Court, in which there is one of the most celebrated 
of the Quaker meeting-houses in London, ssd 
which acquires additional interest from the fiatct, 
that the great Penn, the foun<ter of Pennsylvania, 
used to frequent it, and there deliver his religioitf 
aentiments. 

Leaving Lombard Street, together with the Bank, 
Comhill, the ruins of the Royal Exchange, and all 
this district of London to the left, we follow the 
course of the handsome new approach to the bridge, 
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called King WiUiam Street. King William Street is 
formed of part of Lombard Street, and cuts through 
several of the little lanes and narrow alleys of that 
ancient thoroughfare ; among others, Abchurch Lane, 
St. Swithin^s Lane, and Crooked Lane. Abchurch 
Liane is mentioned by Pope as the residence of a 
noted quack of his day — John Moore, compounder 
of the worm-powder, upon whom the poet wrote the 
following epigram : — 

" O learned friend of Abclmrch Lane, 
Who sets our entrails free; 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain. 
Since worms will feed on thee.** 

From a little pamphlet, entitled ^* A True Account 
and Declaration of the Horrid Conspiracy against 
the late King. 3rd edit., 1686," we extract the 
following: — '^In November^ 1683, the Duke of 
Monmouth^ the Lord Gray, the Lord Russel, Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, and Ferguson, met at Mr. 
Thomas Shepard's house in Abchurch Lane." 

In Swithin's Lane stood Fortington Inn, the house 
of the prior of Fortington, in Suffolk. It was the 
house of the Veres, earls of Oxford, in 1598, and 
was called Oxford Place. '^ Adjaicent to the garden," 
sajTs Stow, ^^ stood two faire houses,"-— the one inha* 
bited formerly by the notorious Elmpson, the other by 
the as notorious Dudley, the instruments of the grind- 
ing rapacity of Henry YII.^ and whose trial and exe- 
cution were amoi^ the first acts of Henry VIII. afler 
his accession. These neighbours and comrogues had 
a door of communication from one garden to the 
other, where they often met in private conference. 
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Dudley was tried in the Guildhall of London, asd 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Empson was tried at Northampton, but afterward 
brought to the Tower, where Dudley lay, to await 
his execution. The sentence was carried into effect 
on them both, on Tower Hill. About the same time 
great numbers of common informers, or comoMHi 
questmongers, as they were called, who had been the 
instruments of Empson and Dudley, were appre- 
hended. ** Some were imprisoned, and others,'' sajs 
Stow, " rode about the city with their faces to their 
horses' tails and papers on their heads, and were set 
on the pillory on ComhiU, and after brought again 
to Newgate, where they died for very shame. Bap- 
tist Grimald, the most cruel wretch of them aB," 
adds our author, ** went to Westminster, and there 
registered himself a sanctuary man." 

Crooked Lane has been almost demolished for the 
approaches to the new bridge, and* Eastcheap— 
world-renowned Eastcheap — ^has also been entrenched 
upon. A correspondent of the " Year Book," who 
writes under date of June 20th, 1831, gives an 
account of several Roman coins that were found 
while the alterations were in progress. *^ On the 
site of Crooked Lane," he says, " about ten yards 
south-east of the spot on which the parsonage-hons^ 
stood, was found a quantity of Roman pavement of 
the rudest description ; about seven yards south of 
the east end of St. MichaePs church, a large brass 
coin of Nerva (sestertius), very much corroded; 
under the east end of the church, two coins in sound 
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brass, one of Nero, the other of Vespasian, and both 
in tolerable preservation. On the site of the houses 
jnst pulled down on the^north side of Eastcheap, 
were found two large brass coins much corroded. 
One of these bore the head of Domitian, but tlie 
legend was obliterated ; the impression of the other 
was totally destroyed. On the south side of East- 
cheap were found a small Roman lamp of earthen- 
ware, a copper ring of rude workmanship, and a 
dish ^f grey earth. Two small lachrymatories were 
also dug up on the side of Crooked Lane, with 
numerous fragments of Roman pottery and glass, 
especially of the fine Samian ware, but only two or 
three specimens of the latter were found entire." 

The church of St. MichaePs, Crooked Lane, was 
demolished to make room for the new street. On 
Sunday, the 20th March, 1831, the congregation 
assembled in the church to hear divine service for 
the last time, when an alarming scene occurred. A 
sermon was to have been preached for the benefit of 
Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate ward schools. 
The church was crowded to excess; and the children 
to the number of some hundreds were present. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the second lesson, 
part of the mortar in the cornice of the ceiling over 
the altar, where the rector, the Rev. Dr. Dakin was 
stationed, feU down. The congregation were fear- 
ful that the whole edifice was crumbling about their 
ears, and for several minutes the screams, the shouts, 
the groans, and the confusion of so many persons 
thronging to the door, and pressing upon each other 
vol/. II, z 
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to escape, were appalling. The rector endeavofirerf 
to allay the alarm ; he assured them that no danger 
was to be apprehended, and gomg into the reading- 
desk, intreated them to remain in their seats, as 
many might be crushed to death by the pressure at 
the doors. He then directed them to join in singing 
the 93rd psalm. This had partly proceeded, and 
the congregation was gradually re-assembling, vrhen 
a second and larger fall of mortar from the sSkme 
spot renewed the panic ; — ^the crowd rudied to the 
door with screams of terror from the women, ai^ 
in a few minutes the sacred edifice was empty, 
happily without the fatal consequences that hare 
often resulted from similar panics. The sermon in 
aid of the schools was preached on the follow- 
ing Sunday in St. Magnus' Church, when the 
preacher alluded to the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding Sunday m affecting terms. He also spc^e oi 
the necessity for the demolition of the sacred edifice 
— a handsome church erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren — a necessity which had arisen for the accom- 
plislunent of a grand and noble design ; and added, 
that it had been acted on with a due r^ard to the 
requirements of justice and dignity, towards private 
as well as public interests— with tender respect fer 
amiable, kind, and christian affections, and with a 
view, at the same time, to provide for relig^nis 
obligations as well as temporal purposes. 

Of the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, how shall we 
premime to speak, after the eloquent remarks of thoee 
delightful essayists, Goldsmith and Washington 
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Irvingf Visions of Faktaff and Shakspeare, and Dame 
Quickly and Bardolph, and the '^ mad prince^' and 
PoinSy and other real or imaginary persons, start up 
before the omental eye, at the mere mention of that 
&moiis taver£u The site is now covered with houses 
of the last century ; but in the front of one is still 
preserved the memory of the sign ; the Boar's Head, 
cut in stone. In the wall of another house hard by, 
IB a swan cut in stone, probably in old times the 
sign of another tavern. 

But leaving these reminiscences of the past, we go 
through the crowded thoroughfare to speak of the 
present; c^ the new bridge, so great a convenience,- 
and so splendid an ornament to the city of London. 
Of this bridge our history will be short ; it is but a 
thing of yesterday ; but of the old bridge volumes 
could be, and indeed have been, vmtten. And first of 
all, of the present structure. The old bridge being in 
a miserable condition, and an impediment, moreover, 
to the navigation of the river, a select committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the subject, so early as the year 1801 . The com^ 
mittee recommended the erection of a new bridge ; but 
from the disinclination of the corporation to undertake 
a work of such magnitude, nothing further was done 
for many years. The subject was again brought 
before the notice of the legislature in 1820, in conse- 
quence of a petition very numerously signed by 
persons employed in the navigaticm of the river, who 
represented the obstruction caused by the numerous 
narrow arches of the bridge through which the tide 
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rushed with fearful rapidity, often causing the des- 
truction of human life, and still oft^ner of property. 
Another committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed, who, having collected a vast body of 
evidence on the subject, presented their report to 
the House on the 25th May, 1821, and strongly 
advised the construction of a new bridge, without 
delay. The corporation of London, awakened 
to the urgent necessity of the undertaking, offered 
about the middle of the following year, premiums of 
250Z., 150Z., and ItX)/., for the three best designs for 
the new bridge. About a hundred plans were sent 
in, and the premiums adjudged ; but neither of them 
being considered suitable, a plan of the late Sir John 
Rennie was ultimately adopted. The act for the 
erection of the bridge, and the construction of pro- 
per approaches on both sides of the river, received 
the royal assent on the 4th of July, 1823, and the 
site of the new bridge was fixed about thirty-four 
yards westward of the old one, which latter was to 
remain open until the completion of its successor. 
The first pile of the coffer-dam, for laying the foun- 
dation of the first pier, was driven on the Southwark 
side, on the 15th of March, 1824; and the first stone 
was laid with great ceremony on the 15th of June, 
1 825, by Alderman Garrett, the lord mayor, in the 
presence of the Duke of York, and a vast assemblage 
of noble and distinguished persons. The House of 
Commons voted, in 1823, the sum of 150,0001., and 
also an extra tax of sixpence per ton on all coals 
entering the port of London, which, with the reve- 
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nues of the Bridge House estates^ amounting in 1820 
to upwards of 25>000/., would, it was thought, be 
sufficient for the purpose. In about six years the 
bridge was completed, and was opened in state on 
the 1st of August, 1831, by King WiUiam IV., 
accompanied by Queen Adelaide, the Princess Vic- 
toria (her present majesty), the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the 
Duke of Wellington, and a long array of the wealth, 
beauty, rank and celebrity of the time. The day 
was remarkably fine, and all London was alive and 
stirring to witness the festivities. Every house-top 
within sight was crowded ; boats, barges, and steam- 
vessels on the river, vdth their colours flying, and 
bands of music playing, were thronged with anxious 
multitudes, and a deafening shout rent the air ; and 
the guns fired, and the bells rang a merry peal, as 
the fourth William and the queen appeared for the 
first time on the bridge, which was to displace the 
old one stiU standing, that had been erected in the 
reign of William I. On their arrival, they were 
met on the bridge by the lord mayor and lady 
mayoress, the former of whom presented the king 
with the sword of state, and the latter presented 
the queen with a flower. His majesty, taking the 
queen's arm, walked slowly over the bridge, fol- 
lowed by his court, the members of the royal family, 
the foreign ambassadors, the officers of the corpora- 
tion of London, and the illustrious visitors ; and on 
reaching the Southwark side, stopped to witness the 
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ascent of Mr. Green, in has ballooa. The procession 
then returned to a pavilion erected oa the bridge, on 
the city side, where a grand banquet was prepared^ 
such as lord mayors and aldermen love, and sach as 
they only in our degenerate days will give. Various 
speeches were made, and the lord mayor, in a suit* 
able address, presented the king with a golden cup, 
on the part of the corporation of his ancient city of 
Lcmdon. His majesty made tha following reply : — 
^^I cannot but refer on this occasion to the great 
work which has been accomplished by the city of 
London. The city of London has ever been re- 
nowned for its magnificent improvements, and we 
are commemorating a most extraordinary instance of 
their skill and talents. I shall propose as a toast, die 
source firom which this vast improvement sj^^ong, 
* the Trade and Commerce of the CSty of London.' " 
The toast, of course, was most enthusiastically 
honoured, and soon afterwards the festivUaes terrai* 
nated. The king and queen then entered the state 
barge, and were rowed up the river to Somerset 
House, amid the acclamations of the multitude. 

This noble bridge, one of the greatest works of a 
great architect, consists of five semi-elliptical arches. 
The centre arch is ten feet wider than the two (m 
either side, and twenty feet wider than the two land 
arches, the respective spans being 150, 140, and 
130 feet. The width of the centremost piers is 24 
feet, and of the others 22 feet. The abutments at 
the base are 73 feet. The roadway on both sides 
of the river is raised on arches, so as to form a level 
approach. 
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The following partdcolars of the discoveri^ made 
in laying the foundation of the new bridge, were 
commonicated to JMr. Bntyley, by Mr. William 
KmgKty one of die engineers who y^as employed on 
that occasietn : 

'^In dre^;ing round the parts where the coffer- 
dams were required^" says Mr. Knight, '*a great 
quantity of misceUaneons matter was brought up, 
amongst which were numerous coins, conidsting of 
several Romaoo ones, both of brass and silver, Saxon, 
and Danish, and vs^ious English of different reigns ; a 
considerable number of gold pieces of the seventh 
and eighth Henrys, several ancient seals, a crucifix, 
brooches, and gold rings, which we)re evidently of 
monastic periods; ancient daggers and swords, a 
beautiful little statue of a horse of the Roman era, 
of the most exquisite workmanship, equal m many 
respects (particularly about the head and neck) to 
! those in the Elgin marbles. These discoveries were 
diiefly made about the western points of the old 
sterlings on the city side, where a series of banks has 
been formed by the strength of the current through 
the small locks of the old bridge. A great portion 
was discovered, both round the parts where the last 
coffer-dam was formed, and near the embankment 

^^ Upon the spot now occupied by the stairs at the 
east end of the bridge, amongst the upper surface 
of the bed of the river (which consisted apparently 
of burnt ruins), were found between thirty and forty 
gold sovereigns, half sovereigns, and angels of Henry 
VII. and VIII. Upon excavating the earth and 
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other obstructions (which consisted of three separate 
lines of old embankments, constructed of elm or fir 
pines), at about thirty feet from the surface, a consider- 
able quantity of Samian ware was found, which was 
unfortxmately broken by the labourers in digging ; 
but from the pieces which were preserved, the ware* 
appears to have been of the most beautiful workman- 
ship. Many ancient keys were also found upon the 
line of the abutments of the new bridge next the 
sterlings, old watches and ancient seals, and in that 
line of the river near the Chapel sterling, was found 
a large leaden seal, with the inscription of " PP. 
Urbanus VI.," on the reverse the heads of Peter and 
Paul. It appears to have been attached to some 
document, and most probably to the pope's bull. 
The Roman coins found are those of Alexander, 
Antoninus Pius (several large ones of brass), Con- 
stantine (on the reverse side of several of which is 
the sun), Faustina, both of the senior and jimior 
empresses, Maximilian, Tetricus, Magnentius, Pos- 
thumius, Crispus, Valens, Victorinus, Gallienus, 
several of Trajan and Vespasian, Gordianus, Tacitus, 
Adrian, Antonia, Domitian, Nero; also silver ones of 
the emperors HeUogabalus, Caracalla and Tiberius. 
''The Saxon, Danish, and English coins are all 
of silver, and consist of a Saxon penny of Archbishop 
Wilfred ; Danish pennies of Canute ; Saxon pennies 
of Ethelred II. ; a halfpenny and pennies of Henry 
v., struck at Calais; pennies, half-pennies, and 
farthings of Edward I.; a twopence of Edward III.; 
a fourpence of Edward IV. ; a halfpenny of Richard 
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I. ; pennies of Henry VIII., some struck by Cardi- 
nal Wolsey ; half-pennies and a fourpence.of Philip 
and Mary ; portcullis halfpennies of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; also a halfpenny, three-farthings, penny, two- 
pence, threepence, fourpence, sixpence, and three 
halfpence of the same queen; a rose penny, two- 
pence, and shillings of James I. ; rose pennies and 
twopences, halfpence, sixpences^ sliillings, and half- 
crowns of Charles I.; farthings and sixpences of 
William and Mary; and also a numl>er of royal 
tokens and farthings of copper in the reign of Charles 
I. Several jettons or counters of brass and other 
base metals, which were used for the purposes of 
calculation; many tradesmen's tokens, and a small 
bronze statue of Harpocrates, which has been depo- 
sited in the British Museum, were also discovered." 

It does not appear that there was any bridge over 
the Thames at London in the time of the Romans ; 
nor is it exactly known when a bridge was first 
erected. Mention is made of one as existing at the 
time of the invasion by Sweyn, the father of Canute, 
and after this period, notices of a bridge between 
London and Southwark are continually occurring. 
There is a legend that the bridge was built by Mary 
Overy, the daughter of the ferryman who plied at 
this passage in the East Saxon times ; and that she 
also erected the church of St. Mary Overy, which 
was named after lier. There is mention of this 
legend by Stow and other 'writers. There is also 
a scarce tract of thirty pages, entitled " The True 
History of the Life and Sudden Death of old John 
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Overy, tihe lUch Ferryman of LcHtdon, showii^ how 
he lo6t his life by his own covetoosness ; and of his 
daughter Hxry, who cans^ the churdi of St. Mary 
Ov«ry, in Soathwark, to be built, and of the build- 
ing of London Bridge. Jjoaioa: Printed far T. 
Harris, at the LooAaiD^ Glass, xm London Bridge; 
and sold by C. Cabet, at Addison's Head, in Fleet 
Street, 1744. — ^Prrce nxpence." Of thfe pamphlet 
there is an earfier edition, dated 1637. 

At first the bridge was boilt entirely of wood, and 
may be si^poeed to have been but a rode and crazy 
strncture, for foot paasei^rs (mly. In the year 
1091, a vif^eat flood carried it away entirely ; and at 
the same time 600 houses were blown down by a 
hurricane. Rnfus, the then king, undertook aome 
time afterwards to restore it at his own cost, without 
burdening the citizens, who were Huffering severely 
from other casualties, — a fire having l»nken out 
in the year succeeding the floods, which had destroyed 
700 houses. Rufus at first ^ideavonred to raise 
money from the clei^ ; but failing in bis purpose, 
he was compelled at last to lay a tax upon the 
citizens. The bridge thus erected was not much 
DMffe substantial or handsome than its predecessor. 
It was nearly destroyed by fire about forty years 
afterwards; but although repaired at considerable 
cost, it was found, in 1163, to be in so ruinous a. 
condition as to render its removal necessary. In 
that year, says Stow, " it was not only repaired, but 
WW made of timber as afore, by Peter of Colechnirh, 
priest and chaplam." 
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In a few years this also was fotmd to be unsafe ; 
and the citizens, wearied out with continually re* 
building or repairing an unsubstantial structure, 
determined to erect a bridge of stone, strong enoogh 
to bid defiance to the elements, and to last for giene^ 
rations. The undertaking was entrusted to Peter of 
Colechurch, the most celebrated architect of the 
day ; and the foundations were laid about the year 
1176, a little to the westward of the old wooden 
bridge, which appears to have been suffered to 
remain until the completion of the new one. 

The manner of laying the foundation of this stone 

bridge has also been variously represented. Stow, 

in his '^ Survey/' gives it as his opinion, that on this 

occasion the river, in this part, was left entirely dry, 

by turning the current of the Thames, in a channel cut 

from Rotherhithe to Battersea. This, however, is mere 

conjecture, and appears improbable, from the great 

difficulty and immense expense of such an undertaking. 

The king is said to have assisted in this great 

work, and to have levied a tax upon wool for tlie 

purpose, whence arose the popular saying, which 

was long briieved literally, that ^'London Bridge 

was built upon woolpacks/' Peter of Colechurch 

spent twenty-nine years of his life in this work, and 

died at last four years before its completion, and 

was buried within the centre pier, in the crypt of a 

chapel dedicated to St. Thomas. Cardinal de Petra* 

leone, the pope's legate, and Richard, archbishop of 

Canterbury, severally contributed a thousand marks 

to .the work, and other influential persons also aided 
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it with their purse, and the bridge was completed 
in 1209. 

The city, after the death of Peter of Colechurch^ 
committed the care of the work to Serle Mercer, 
William Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, mer- 
chants of London, to get it completed ; and, it is 
probable they employed one Isenbert, the bnilder of 
the bridges at Xainctes and Rochelle, by the recom- 
mendation of King John himself, with a scheme to 
build houses on London Bridge, to be appropriated 
to repair, maintain, and uphold the same; which 
recommendation is recorded in the Tower of London, 
says Dr. Entick, in his "History of London,^' voL i. 
p. 124, and thus made English : — 

" John, by the grace of Grod, king, &c. greeting. — 
Considering how the Lord in a short time has 
wrought in regard to the bridges of Xainctes and 
Rochelle, by the great care and pains of our faithful, 
learned, and worthy clerk Isenbert, master of the 
schools of Xainctes ; we therefore, by the advice of 
our reverend father in Christ, Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and that of others, have desired, di- 
rected, and enjoined him to use his best endeavours 
in building your bridge, for your benefit, and that of 
the public : for we trust in the Lord that this bridge, 
so necessary for you, and all who shall pass the 
same, will, through his industry and the Divine 
blessing, soon be finished. Wherefore, without pre- 
judice to our right, or that of the city of London, 
we will grant, that the rents and profits of the 
several houses that the said master of the schools 
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shall cause to be erected upon the bridge aforesaid, 

be for ever appropriated to repair, maintain, and 

uphold the same. And seeing; the necessary work 

of the said bridge cannot be accomplished without 

your aid, and that of others, we charge and exhort 

you kindly to receive and honour the above-named 

Isenbert, and those employed by him, who will 

perform everything to your advantage and credit, 

according to his directions, you affording him your 

joint advice and assistance in the premises. For 

whatever good office or honour you shall do to him, 

you ought to esteem the same as done to us. But 

should any injury be offered to the said Isenbert, 

or the persons employed by him (which we do not 

believe there will), see that the same be redressed, 

as soon as it comes to your knowledge. — ^Witness 

myself, &c. 18 April." 

It is probable that the city did not honour this 
recommendation in the manner that the master Isen- 
bert expected, or agreeable to his majesty's desires ; 
for we find no mention of this architect in the city or 
bridge records : and the king, in the seventh year of 
his reign (three years before the finishing of the 
stone bridge), took the custody of London Bridge 
from the mayor, and granted it to one friar West, 
and obliged the city to appoint certain void spaces 
within their walls for buildings to be applied for its 
support. 

Gates appear to have been erected at each end, 
and a row of wooden houses on each side, besides 
the chapel of stone in the midst, already mentioned. 
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Tbe tenants of the houses had scarcely taken posses^ 
sion, however^ when a dreadfnl calamity occurred, 
wMeh is said to have occasioned the death of three 
thousand people. We borrow Stow^s account of the 
catastrophe : 

^* In the yeer 1212, aa the 10th of July, at night, 
the borough of Southwark upon the south side d 
the river of Thames^ as also the church of our Lady 
of the Canons (St. Mary Overy^s) there being on 
fire^ and an exceeding great multitude of people 
pasdng the bridge either to extinguish or quench it, 
or else to gaze and behold it ; saddenly the north 
part by blowing of the south wind was also set on 
fire, and the people^ which were even now passing 
the bridge, perceiving the same, would have returned, 
but were stopped by the fire ; and it came to pass» 
that as they stayed or protracted the time, the otiier 
end of the bridge also, namely the south end, was 
fired, so that the people thronging themselves be- 
tween the two fires did nothii^ else but expect 
present death. There came to their aid many ships 
and vessels, into which the multitude so unadvisedly 
rushed, that the ships were thereby sunk and they 
all perished. It was said, that through the fire and 
shipwreck, there were destroyed about three thou* 
sand persons whose bodies were found in part or 
half burned, besides those that were wholly burnt to 
ashes and could not be found." 

The bridge itself, though substantially built of 
stone, appears to have suffered greatly from this 
calamity, and to have been inefficiently repaired. 
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In 1812, in the letters-patent of Edward L, it is 
stated, that, unless some speedy remedy be applied, 
** not only the sadden fall of the bridge, but also the 
destmction of innumerable people dwelling upon it, 
may be feared.'* In the winter of the following 
year, nothing having been done in the meantime, 
five of the arches were carried avjray by the ice, and 
the bridge was so decayed, that, as Stow says, 
** people were afraid to pass thereon." Its state 
was now such, that the citizens were obEged to 
apply to the king for relief and aid to repair it : and 
his majesty, by letters-patent, empowered the bridge- 
keeper to ask and receive the charity of his well- 
disposed subjects, throughout the kingdom. 

These were followed by other letters from his 
majesty to the clergy of all degrees, recommending 
their contribution to this work; and commanding 
them to exhort the people thereto. And finding 
that this was ineffectual to raise the sums required 
for so expensive a work, his majesty empowered the 
city to take a certain toll for three years, to be 
applied to the repairs of the said bridge, viz., ** For 
every man on foot bringing merchandizci or other 
things saleable, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one farthing : 
of every horseman passing that bridge, and he 
taking himself to other parts, as aforesaid, with 
merchandize, or other saleable things, one penny: 
of every saleable pack, carried and passing over the 
bridge, one half-penny." 

The matter was now undertaken in earnest, and 
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the bridge put into such a complete state of repair, 
that we hear no more of it for nearly one hundred 
and 6fty years. On the 14th of January, 1437, it is 
recorded by Stow, " that the great stone gate, and 
tower standing upon it, next to Southwark, fell 
suddenly down into the river, carrying with it two of 
the fairest arches of the bridge." This damage was 
repaired; and the bridge, although various casoalties 
occurred at different times — ^though the houses npcm 
it were burnt down — ^and though the arches now and 
then gave way, lasted until the year 1831, when the 
new bridge having been completed, the demolition 
of the old one was completed. It was 915 feet long, 
43 feet high, and contained originally twenty un- 
equal arches, afterwards reduced into nineteen by 
the throwing of two of the smallest of them into one. 
It was for centuries the only thoroughfare across the 
Thames, and, prior to the erection of Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridges, a scene of much greater bustle 
and traffic than any of the metropohtan bridges are 
now. A very aged barber of Bishopsgate, to whom 
Mr. J. T. Smith was in the habit of going to be 
shaved, that he might glean information relative to 
the state of old London Bridge, and who remembered 
it in 1750, informed him that at that time, ^^ people 
were sometimes an hour before they could get over 
the bridge, in consequence of the narrowness of the 
street, and the carts and coaches being so thick in 
the middle of the day.'' 

And now, having said so much of the outward 
and visible structure of the old bridge, let us say a 
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few words on its more secret and intimate history. 
*' I consider London Bridge," says Mr. Smith, " to 
have been, from its earliest period, the greatest of 
all thoroughfares ; and, in this opinion, the readers of 
good old Stow may probably coincide with me, 
when they recollect the frequent notices his invalua- 
ble book affords of the splendid, as well as various 
processions made over this venerable bridge into the 
city, and the many high characters who were escorted 
from the metropolis over it, into the Borough, when 
on their way to Dover for foreign parts.*' 

The readers of those authors who have more 
particularly dwelt upon the amusements of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I., can easily imagine the 
tribes of pedestrians who must have passed over that 
fabric, in order to witness the cruel sports, of the 
bear garden, or enjoy the rational amusement afforded 
them by Shakspeare at the Globe Theatre. Aye; 
but we would go further back than this — we^ would 
observe it as it was in its earliest ages, with its 
wooden piers and wooden huts, and its pathway 
encumbered by itinerant dealers in all kinds of 
goods, who often blocked up the thoroughfare witli 
their commodities, imtil the common council and 
aldermen were obliged to interfere. We would 
think of it as it was after Peter of Colechurch had 
erected a wider and more commodious stracture, 
and before houses on each side had narrowed the 
pathway. On St. George's day, 1390, there was a 
grand tournament upon it, the combatants being a 
knight of Scotland and one of England — Lindsay, 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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earl of Crawford, and John de Wells. Richard II. 
was pregent on the bridge to witness the sports^ willi 
a splendid retinue of his nobility. In the r&gn rf 
the same king, so great a crowd assembled on the 
bridge to hail him and his young bride, Isabel d 
Prance, on their triumphal entry from Southwark, 
that nine persons were crushed to death. After tiie 
battle of Agincourt, Henry V. was met by the 
citizens on Blackheath, and conducted in triumph 
into London ; and on this occasion the bridge wsb 
the scene of a splendid pageant. There was a laiye 
figure of a giant at the gate, ** full g^rim of might, to 
teach the penal men curtesye," says Lydgate ; at the 
drawbridge two towers were erected, with figures of 
antelopes, and lions, and St. George, surrounded by 
crowds of angels. On the return of the young iin?j 
Henry VI., after his coronation at Paris, he was met 
at Blackheath in a similar manner. When the caval- 
cade arrived at the middle of the bridge, there wm 
also a giant, ** a mighty giant," says Stow, " standing 
with a sword drawn in his hand, having written cer- 
tain speeches in metre of great rejoicing and welcott* 
ing of the king to the city." On the marriage of the 
same prince with Margaret of Anjou, in 1445, tb^ 
were similar displays on the bridge. At the South- 
wark side, there was '^ a pageant of peace and 
plenty," and an imitation of Noah's ark in tie 
middle of the bridge, ballad-singers being stationed 
at each, to chant certain verses of welcome in t^^ 
and English. On the bridge, in the same reign, 
was a serious conflict between Jack Cade's men and 
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the citizens under the command of Matthew Gough, 
which lasted the whole night from the setting to the 
rising of the sun, and in which several persons were 
killed on both sides, including the brave Gough 
himself, and one of the aldermen named Lutton. In 
1468, an attack was made on the bridge by one Sir 
Geoffrey Gates, who had been driven out of the city 
for plundering the houses of the foreign merchants 
in Mark Lane, or, as it was then called, Blanch 
Appleton, at the head of a gang of ruffians. Gates 
was repulsed by the citizens, who defended the 
bridge valiantly against him; and in revenge he 
pillaged Southwark, Bermondsey, and all the villages 
on the Thames, to the south and east of London. 
Some of his gang were afterwards captured, and 
hanged in Smithfield; but Gates himself escaped. 
A still more serious attack was made on the bridge, 
three years afterwards, by Thomas Nevil, better 
known as the Bastard of Falconbridge. His object 
was to release Henry VI., then a captive in the 
Tower ; and he marched for that purpose into South- 
wark, at the head of 17,000 men. The citizens, 
however, who were devoted to the house of York, 
made head against him, and fortified the bridge. 
After a desperate battle, the assailant was repulsed 
with great loss ; and being afterwards apprehended, 
with nine of his followers, they were all executed, 
and their heads were stuck upon the bridge upon 
pikes, where they rotted in the sun till they crumbled 
to pieces. The same sort of attack was made by 
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Sir Thomas Wyatt, in the interest of Lady Jane 
Grey, and with a similar result. 

London Bridge, during these unhappy ages, offered 
a melancholy spectacle. For two centuries the eyes 
of the passengers were constantly offended bj^ the 
sight of human heads upon poles, black, and rotting 
to the weather. The head of the great Scottish hero, 
Sir William Wallace, was one of the earliest exposed 
from this fearful place. Lord Saye's ; Jack Cade's, and 
those of about a dozen of his followers ; Falconbridge 
and his men's already noticed ; the head of Sr 
Thomas More; and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
may also be mentioned among the number. Fisher 
was executed on the morning of the -22nd of June, 
and, according to his biographer. Hall, his head 
would have been set up on the traitors' tower thai 
same night, but that it was kept to be first shown to 
the queen, Anne Boleyn, The next day, however, 
continues Hall, ** the head, being parboiled, was 
prickt upon a pole, and set on high upon lA>nd<Hi 
Bridge, among the rest of the holy Carthusians' heads 
that suffered death lately before him. And here I 
cannot omit to declare unto you the miraculous sight 
of tliis head, which, after it had stood up the space 
of fourteen days upon the bridge, could not be per- 
ceived to waste nor consume, neither for the weather, 
which was then very hot, neither for the parboiling 
in hot water, but grew daily fresher and fresher, so 
that in his lifetime he never looked so well ; for, his 
cheeks being beautified with a comely red, the face 
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looked as though it had beholden the people passing 
by, and would have spoken to them. # * ♦ 
Wherefore, the people coming daily to see this 
strange sight, the passage over the bridge was so 
stopped with their going and coming, that almost 
neither cart nor horse could pass ; and, therefore, at 
the end of fourteen days, the executioner was com- 
manded to throw down the head in the night-time 
into the river of Thames, and in place thereof was 
set the head of the most blessed and constant martyr, 
Sir Thomas More, his companion and fellow in all 
his troubles, who suffered his passion the 6th of July 
next following.'* 

Sir Thomas More's head remained on the bridge 
for several months, and was about to be removed 
and thrown into the Thames, to make room for the 
head of a new victim, when it was purchased by his 
pious daughter, Margaret Roper, and buried in the 
family vault of her husband. The body of the 
philosopher and statesman was buried in Chelsea 
church. 

Hentzen, the German who travelled in England in 
the reign of Elizabeth, counted no less than thirty of 
these hideous skulls upon it at one time. Tlie top of 
the drum on which they were exposed on the South- 
wark side, is represented as having been like a but- 
cher's shambles. There was a cooking apparatus on 
it, in which heads and quarters of unhappy wretches 
were boiled in pitch, that they might be the longer 
preserved for the delectation of a barbarous govern- 
ment and a brutalized people. The reader who 
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wishes for further informatioi^ may find it in 
Thomson's *' Chronicles of London Bridge,'^ — a work 
80 complete in its kind, as to render any attempt to 
supersede it quite hopeless. 

Among the romantic stories related in connexian 
with the bridge, the true love story of fkiward 
Osbom must not be omitted. Osbom, who lived in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was apprentice to Sir 
William Hewett, a rich cloth-worker, and after* 
wards Lord Mayor of Liondon, who resided on the 
bridge. Sir William had an only daughter, an 
infant, and as Osbom was at his work, he saw the 
child fall from the arms of a servant, who was 
standing at the window, into the Thames. He 
instantly sprang out of the window, and brought the 
child safely to the shore. As she grew up to 
womanhood she bestowed her love upon the appren- 
tice, and afterwards married him, although -the Earl 
of Shrewsbury was a suitor for her hand. Osbom 
himself became Lord Mayor of London, and was the 
founder of the present ducal family of Leeds, 

Among other noted residents upon the bridge was 
Hans Holbein. '* The father of the Lord Treasurer 
Oxford,'' Walpole relates, ^^ passing over Londcm 
Bridge, was caught in a shower; and, stepping into a 
goldsmith's shop for shelter, he found there a picture 
of Holbein — ^who had lived in that house — and his 
family. He oflFered the goldsmith lOOZ. for it, who 
consented to let him have it, but desired first to i^ow 
it to some persons. Immediately after happened the 
fire of London, and the picture was destroyed.'* 
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Peter Monary, another painter^ but of less emin- 
ence, is related by Walpole to have received the 
first rudiments of his education and taste for his art, 
from a sign-painter on London Bridge. Dominic * 
SerreSy a marine-painter, is also said to have kept 
a shop, on the bridge. The booksellers were for 
many years the chief denizens of the structure. 
Many of the old tracts and ballads of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, are printed 
for traders oA the bridge : several of them are men- 
tioned in Thomson's '* Chronicles;'' and the names 
of other tradesmen will be found among the list of 
tokens in the appendix of this work. 

To the right of the new bridge is the magnificent 
new hall of the Fishmongers' Company. This build- 
ing occupies one of the finest situations in the city, 
standing at the south-west angle of the north 
approach to the new London Bridge, towards which 
it presents an elevation upwards of 160 feet in 
length. 

Owing to the great height of the bridge roadway 
above ^ames Street, a sub-structure of more than 
30 feet was necessary, which is cased with Haytor 
granite, and harmonizes with the architecture of the 
bridge. An arcade supporting a spacious terrace, 
being formed towards the river, conceals the prin- 
cipal entrance to the fire-proof warehouses, which 
extend under the whole of the building, and yield a 
considerable rental. 

On this granite platform is raised an edifice of 
the Ghrecian Ionic ordet — simple in its character, and 
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adapted to the peculiarities of the sitaation, amongst 
which it may be remarked that tlie water-steps and 
the gigantic piers at .the Commencement of tlie 
bridge, so far interfere with the eastern front of the 
building, as to have rendered impracticable a cen- 
tral entrance approachable for carriages; this diffi- 
culty, however, has been met without any perceptible 
sacrifice of uniformity, although the entrance is una- 
voidably placed out of the centre of the building. 
The south front, above the terrace, presents an 
attached hexastyle supporting a pediment- The east 
front is enriched with pilasters and columns in the 
centre, having an attic above, in the front of which 
are placed the arms of the company ; and two em- 
blematical bassi relievi of sea-horses are introduced 
on each side. The nortli front has simply a con- 
tinuation of the same entablature, which is carried 
round the other front of the building, supported by 
pilasters. 

The principal entrance is from Adelaide Place, 
through a spacious hall (in connexion vrith which 
are the business offices of the company) commmiica- 
ting with a corridor of considerable extent, separated 
from the great staircase, by a screen of columns of 
polished Aberdeen granite, the peculiar beauty and 
appropriateness of which are very striking. A mirror 
of large dimensions, set in a marble architrave, is so 
placed as to reflect three columns and the central 
flight of stairs, at the head of which stands a finely- 
executed statue of a celebrated member of the com- 
pany, Sir William Walworth, represented in the act 
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of striking with his dagger the rebel Wat Tyler, 
which is commemorated by the following lines placed 
on the pedestal : — 

" Brave Walworth, Knight, Lord Maior yt slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes, 
The King therefore did give in licw 
The dagger to the Citye's arms. 

In the 4th year of Richard 11., anno domini 1381.'* 

The upper part of the staircase is enriched with 
Sienna scaglibla columns and pilasters, and lighted* 
by stamed glass windows. From the centre of the 
si)acious landing, is the principal entrance to the 
great banquetting-hall, and at each extremity a door 
leads to other of the principal apartments. That to 
the right opens into an ante-room with a highly 
enriched domical ceiling; thence the court dining- 
room is entered, which faces the river, and is a finely 
proportioned room, forty-five feet long, thirty feet 
broad, and twenty feet high. 

The ceiling is of a bold and simple character, 
surrounded by a cove springing from behind a range of 
antifixae, with which the cornice is surmounted. The 
walls are framed into panels with enriched mould- 
ings; in those over the door, bassi relievi are intro- 
duced. Above the cliimney-piece, at each end of the 
room, is placed a mirror of large dimensions, reflect- 
ing almost interminably a splendid silver chandelier, 
suspended in the centre of the room. 

The adjoining apartment is the court dining-room, 
which has a highly-decorated ceiling, with a Corinth- 
ian entablature supported on each side of the fire- 
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place by scagliola pilasters, with mirrors between 
them. The furniture of this room is of green 
damask silk and rosewood, with richly carved 
and gilt cornices to the curtains, and frames for 
the mirrors. We must notice the remarkably fine 
view from the windows of this room, embracing the 
river for a considerable extent, with the bridge and 
the distant hills of Kent and Surrey. 

The principal apartment remains yet to be des- 
*cribed: this is the great banquetting-haU, which 
occupies the centre of the east front of the building, 
and is seventy-three feet in length, thirty-eight feet 
in width, and thirty-three feet in height. The ceiling 
is an elliptic cone with sunk panels springing from a 
highly enriched entablature, supported by Sienna 
scagliola pilasters of the Corinthian order, forming 
compartments round the room, in the upper part of 
which are suspended the armorial bearings of the 
benefactors, and past prime wardens of the company; 
whilst at one end of the hall is introduced, in stained 
glass, the royal arms, and those of the company at 
the opposite end. The arms of the city and of the 
twelve principal companies are emblazoned on the 
front of the music gallery. The introduction of 
heraldic insignia into a Grecian hall is novel ; but by 
the arrangement adopted, its material interference 
with the architecture is avoided, and a striking 
effect produced, especially when lighted up by 
eight chandeliers of remarkably chaste design, so 
contrived, that the introduction of the light is 
instantaneous. 
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The livery drawing-room commimicates with the 

great hall, and completes the suit of apartments 

devoted to festive purposes* 

The architect of this handsome building is Mr. 

Henry Roberts. 

The old hall of the Fishmongers stood about 150 

yards west of the old bridge, facing the Thames. 
It was a capacious edifice of brick and stone, and had 
two handsome fronts. The grand or fore*front 
entrance was from Thames Street, by a handsome 
passage, leading into a large square court paved with 
flat stones, and encompassed by the great hall, the 
court-room for the assistants, and other grand apart- 
ments, with galleries. These were of handsome con- 
struction, and supported by Ionic columns, with an 
arcade. The back-front, or that next the Thames, 
had a grand double flight of stone-steps, leading to 
the first apartments from the wharf. The door was 
adorned with Ionic columns, and these supported an 
open pediment, in which was a shield, with the arms 
of the company. The windows were ornamented 
with stone cases, and the quoins of the building 
were wrought with a handsome rustic. Within was 
the statue of Sir William Walworth, knight, fish- 
monger. There is also a screen, with a golden 
busto under the pediment. The chandelier in the 
hall was accounted the most elegant piece of furni- 
ture of its kind. 

The Fishmongers' Company is the fourth upon the 
list of the city corporations, and have, at all times 
that there is mention of guilds of fraternities in Lon- 
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don, been remarkable for their hospitality and magni- 
ficence. They were orignally two bodies, viz., stock- 
fishmongers and salt-fishmongers ; and both of them 
had no less than six halls : two in Thames Street, 
two in New Fish Street, and two in Old Fish Street ; 
and were in snch reputation for valuable members, 
that six lord mayors were chosen ont of them in 
twenty-four years. But they were detected in such 
frauds in their dealings, that the parliament, in 1 382, 
enacted, that no fishmonger should for the future be 
admitted mayor of the city. However, this prohibi- 
tion was taken off in the next year. But, in 1384, 
these, as well as all others concerned in furnishing 
the city with provisions, were put under the imme- 
diate direction of the lord mayor and aldermen, by 
another act of parliament. 

The salt-fishmongers were incorporated, a. d. 
1343 ; — the stock-fishmongers not tiU 1509, But tliis 
separation proving prejudicial to both, they united, 
and obtained a charter from King Henry VIII., in 
] 536, by which they were incorporated by the name 
of ** the wardens and commonalty of the mystery of 
Fishmongers of the city of London.'^ At present it is 
a livery company, and very rich. They have had 
near fifty of them lord mayors ; and are governed by 
a prime and five other wardens, and a court of 
assistants. 

Descending by the steps of the bridge, we pass 
under one of the dry arches that crosses Thames 
Street, and proceed to the ancient highway which 
was the approach to the old structure. St. Magnus 
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Church .is the first object that claims attention. It 
was rebuilt after the fire, by Sir Christopher Wren. 
It was formerly in the patronage of the abbots and 
convents of Westminster and Bermondsey, who 
alternately presented to the living ; but at the disso- 
lution was transferred to the Bishop of London and 
his successors, who still continue to hold it. The 
present edifice was begun in 1676, but the' steeple 
^vas not completed till 1705. 

Proceeding northw^ards, we come to the Monument, 
one of the most remarkable of the public buildings 
of London — ^remarkable in itself, and still more 
remarkable for the melancholy event it was erected 
to commemorate. It was begun by Sir Christopher 
Wren inl671, and finished in 1677. It is a hand- 
some pillar of the Doric order, 202 feet in height 
from the pavement. The diameter of the shaft or 
body of the column is 15 feet ; the ground plinth, or 
lowest part of the pedestal, is 28 feet square ; and 
the pedestal in height is 40 feet. Over the capital 
is an iron balcony, encompassing a cone 32 feet high, 
supporting a blazing urn of gilt brass. Within is a 
large staircase of black marble, containing 345 steps, 
each ten inches and a half broad, and 6 inches thick. 
The west side of the pedestal is adorned with a 
curious emblem in alt relief, denoting the destruction 
and restoration of the city. The first female figure 
represents the city of London, sitting in ruins in a 
languishing posture, with her head dejected, hair 
dishevelled, and her hand carelessly lying on her 
sword. Behind is Time, gradually raising her up ; 
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at her side a ^oman gently touching her with one 
hand, whilst a winged sceptre in the other directs 
her to regard the goddesses in the clouds, one with 
a cornucopia denoting Plenty, the other with a palm- 
branch, the emblem of Peace. At her feet is a bee- 
hive, showing that by industry and application the 
greatest misfortunes are to be overcome. Behind 
Time, are citizens exulting at his endeavours to 
restore her ; and beneath, in the midst of the ruins, 
is a dragon, who, as supporter of the city arms, with 
his paw endeavours to preserve the same. Opposite 
the City, on an elevated pavement, stands Charles IL 
in a Roman habit, with a laurel on his head and a 
truncheon in his hand ; and, approaching her, com- 
mands three of his attendants to descend to her 
relief. The first represents the Sciences, with a 
winged head and circle of naked boys dancing 
thereon, and holding Nature in her hand, with her 
numerous breasts, ready to give assistance to all; 
the second is Architecture, with a plan in one hand, 
and a square and pair of compasses in the other ; 
and the third is Liberty, waving a hat in the air, 
showing her joy at the pleasing prospect of the City's 
speedy recovery. Behind the king, stands his bro- 
ther the Duke of Yor)c, with a garland in one hand 
to crown the rising city, and a sword in the other 
for her defence. And the two figures behind, are 
Justice and Fortitude ; the former with a coronet, 
and the latter with a reined Uon; and under the 
royal pavement, in a vault, lieth Envy, gnawing a 
heart, and incessantly emitting pestiferous fumes 
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from her envenomed mouth. And in the upper part 
of the pUnth, the reconstruction of the city is repre- 
sented by buUders and labourers at work upon houses. 
On the north side of the pedestal is a Latin inscrip- 
tion, thus rendered : — 

'* In the year of Christ 1666, September 2, eastward from hence, 

at the distance of 202 feet (the height of this column), a terrible 

fire broke out about midnight ; which driven on by a high wind, 

not only wasted the adjacent parts, but also very remote places, 

with incredible crackling and fiiry. It consumed 89 churches, the 

bity gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, schools, 

libraries, a yast number of stately edifices, 13,000 dwelling-houses, 

and 400 streets. Of the 26 wards it utterly destroyed 15, and left 

eight others shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the city were 

436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames' side to the Temple 

Church ; and from the north-east along the wall to Holbom Bridge. 

To the estates and fortunes of the city it was merciless, but to their 

lives yery fayourable, that it might in all things resemble the last 

conflagration of the world. The destruction was sudden; for in a 

small space of time the city was seen most flourishing, and reduced 

to nothing. Three days after, when this &tal fire had baffled all 

hmnan counsels and endeayours, in the opinion of all, it stopped, as 

it were by a command from Heayen, and was on eyery side 

extinguished." 

The inscription on the south side is translated 
thus: — 

" Charles the Second, son of Charles the martyr, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the &ith, a most glorious 
{Hrince, commiserating the deplorable state of things, whilst the 
ruins were yet smoking, proyided for the comfort of his citissens, 
and ornament of his city, remitted their taxes, and referred the 
petition of the magistrates and inhabitants to parliament; who 
immediately passed an act, that public works should be restored to 
greater beauty with public money, to be raised by an impost on 
coals; that churches, and the cathedral of St. Paul's, should be 
rebuilt from their foundations with all magnificence ; the bridges, 
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gates, and prisons, should be new made, the sewers cleansied, tiie 
streets made straight and regular ; such as were steep, levelled, and 
those too narrow, to be made wider. Markets and shamble 
removed to separate places, lliey also enacted, that ereiy houae 
should be built with party waUs, and all in front raised of equal 
height, and those walls aU of square stone or brick ; and that no 
man should delay building beyond the space of seven years. More- 
over, care was taken by law, to prevent aU suits about their boimdB. 
Also anniversary prayers were enjoined; and to perpetuate the 
memory hereof to posterity, they caused this oolunm to be erected. 
The work was carried on with diligence, and London is restored, 
but whether with greater speed or beauty, may be made a question. 
At three years, time the world saw that finished, which Yn» 
supposed to be the business of an age." 

The inscription on the east side is in English 
thus : — 

" This pillar was begun. 
Sir Richard Ford, knight, being Lord Mayor of London, 

in the year 1671. 
Carried on in the mayoralties of 
Sir George Waterman, knt. 
Sir Robert EEanson, knt. 
Sir William Hooker, knt. > Lord Mayors. 
Sir Robert Viner, knt. 
Sir Joseph Sheldon, knt. 

And finished. 
Sir Thomas Davies being Lord Mayor, in the year 1677." 

Round the monument, inscription since removed : — 

'* This pillar was set up in perpetual remembrance of the most 
dreadM burning of this protestant city, begun and carried on by 
the treachery and malice of the popish faction, in the beginning of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1666, in order to the carrying 
on their horrid plot for extirpating the protestant religion, and old 
English liberty, and introducing popery and slavery." 

The false assertion that the fire was the work of 
papists — ^long believed, but now finally exploded — 
gave occasion to the well-known lines of Pope : 
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** Where London's column pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and liei*.^' 

The extent of damage on that fearful occasion is 
correctly stated on the Monument; but the dry 
detail conveys no true idea of the horrors of the 
scene. The testimony of eye-witnesses, while it is the 
most valuable, is at the same time the most interest- 
ing ; and no apology to the reader will be necessary 
for extracting largely from the Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, who both saw with their own eyes the horrors 
they describe, and who made immediate record of 
them, ere the incidents faded from, or were weakened 
in, their memories. The fire broke out in the house 
of a man named Farryner, a baker, in Pudding 
Lane, close to the spot where the Monument now 
stands ; and the adjoining houses, being chiefly of 
laths and plaster, and London being full of narrow 
thoroughfares, in which the houses were principally 
constructed of the same materials, the flames spread 
with the most extraordinary rapidity. There was no 
supply of water : the weather had for months previ- 
ously been remarkably dry, and a strong easterly 
wind was blowing; so that every circumstance 
combined to render the calamity as extensive as it 

* Li the public papers of the early part of the year 1841, was the 
account of the death of a Mrs. Balaam, relict of the late John 
Balaam, of M<mum.enl Yard. All who remember the verses of the 
poet, following the quotation above given, — 
*' There dwelt a citizen of honest fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name." 
will think the coincidence of name and residence somewhat 
remarkable. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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was dreadful, and impressed the people with the 
belief that the fire was no accidental visitation, but 
the visible manifestation of the wrath of an offended 
Deity. The fire began after twelve o'clock on the 
night of the 2nd of September, 1666. Under date 
of the following day, is this entry in Evelyn's Diary : 
•^ September 3. I had public prayers at home. 
The fire continuing after dinner, I took coach with 
my wife and son, and went to the bankside in Soutb- 
wark, where we beheld that dismal spectacle, the 
whole city in dreadful flames near the water side — 
all the houses from the bridge, all Thames Street, 
and upwards towards Cheapside, down to the Three 
Cranes, were now consumed, and so returned exceed- 
ingly astonished ; — what would become of the rest ? 
The fire having continued all the night (if I may call 
that night which was as light as day for ten miles 
round about, after a dreadftil manner) when conspir- 
ing with a fierce eastern wind in a very dry season. 
I went on foot to the same place, and saw the whole 
south part of this great city, burning from Cheapside 
to the Thames, and all along Comhill (for it likewise 
kindled back against the wind, as well as forward) ; 
Tower Street^ Fenchurch Street, Gracechurch Street, 
and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul's Church, to which the scaf- 
folds contributed exceedingly*. The conflagratioii 
was so universal, and the people so astonished, that 

* The church was in process of repair at the time — ^the repair 
which the courtly poets of the day sang of as immortalizing th« 
name of Charles II. 
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from the beginning, 1 know not by what despon- 
dency or. fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so 
that there was nothing heard or seen but crying 
out and lamentation, running about like distracted 
creatures, without at all attempting even to save 
their goods, — ^such a strange consternation there was 
upon them; so as it burned both in breadth and 
length, the churches, public halls, exchange, hos- 
pitals, monuments and ornaments; leaping after a 
fearful manner from house to house, and street to 
street, at great distances from one to the other ; for 
the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials 
to receive the fire, which devoured, afler an incre- 
dible manner, houses, furniture, and everything. 
Here we saw the Thames covered with goods float- 
ing ; all the barges and boats laden with what some 
had time and courage to save ; as on other the carts, 
Stc, carrying out to the fields, which for many miles 
were strewed with moveables of all sorts, and tents 
erecting to shelter both the people and what goods 
they could get away. Oh, the miserable and 
calamitous spectacle ! such, as haply the world had 
not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor be 
outdone till the universal conflagration of it. All 
the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a bium- 
ing oven, and the light was seen above forty miles 
round for many nights. God grant mine eyes may 
never behold the like, which now saw above 10,000 
houses all in one flame. The noise, and cracking, 
and thunder of the impetuous flames ; the shrieking 

2b2 
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of women and children; the hurrying of people; 
the fall of towers, houses^ and chnrches, was like an 
hideous storm ; and the air all about, so hot and 
inflamed, that at last one was not able to approach 
it, so that the people were forced to stand still, and 
let the flames bum on, which they did for near two 
miles in length and one in breadth. The clouds, 
also, of smoke were dismal, and reached, npcHi com- 
putation, near fifty miles in length. Thus I left it 
this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom or 
the last day. It forcibly called to my mind that pas- 
sage, non enim hie habemus stabilem civitatem ; the 
ruins resembling the picture of Troy. London i«w, 
but is no more ! Thus I returned. 

** September 4. The burning still rages, and it 
was now gotten as far as the Inner Temple — all 
Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick 
Lane, Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watling Street, now 
flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes. The stones 
of Paul's flew like granados, the melting lead running 
down the streets in a stream, and the very pave- 
ments glowing with a fiery redness, so as no horse 
nor man was able to tread on them ; and the demo- 
lition had stopped all the passages, so that no help 
could be applied. The eastern wind still more 
impetuously driving the flames forward, nothing but 
the Almighty power of God was able to stop them, 
for vain was the help of man. 

" September 5. I crossed towards Whitehall, but 
oh ! the confusion there was then at that court ! It 
pleased his majesty to command me, among the rest. 
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to look after the quenching of Fetter Lane, and to 
preserve, if possible, that part of Holbom, while the 
rest of the gentlemen took their several posts — some at 
one part, some at another, (for now they began to 
stir themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had 
stood as men intoxicated with their hands across,) 
and began to consider that nothing was likely to 
put a stop, but the blowing-up of so many houses 
as might make a wider gap than any that had yet 
been made by the ordinary method of pulling them 
down with engines. This some stout seamen pro- 
posed, early enough to have saved nearly the whole 
city, but this some tenacious and avaricious men, 
aldermen, &c., would not permit, because their 
houses must have been of the first. It was therefore 
now commanded to be practised, and my concern 
being particularly for the hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, near Smithfield, where I had many wounded 
and sick men, made me more dih&;ent to promote it ; 
nor was my care for the Savoy less. It now pleased 
God, by abating the wind and by the industry of 
the people when almost all was lost, by infusing 
a new spirit into them, that the fury of it began 
sensibly to abate about noon, so that it came no 
further than the Temple westward, nor than the 
entrance of Smithfield north, but continued all this 
day and night so impetuous towards Cripplegate and 
the Tower as made us all despair ; it also broke out 
again in the Temple, but the courage of the mul- 
titude persisting, and many houses being blown up, 
such gaps and desolation were soon made, as with 
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the former three days, consumption the back fire did 
not so vehemently urge upon the rest as formerly- 
There was yet no standmg near the bamin^ and 
glowing ruins by near a fiirlong's space. ♦ ♦ • 
The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George's fields and M oorfields, as far as Hig^hgate 
and several miles in circle ; some under tents, some 
under miserable huts and hovels; many without a 
rag or any necessary utensils, bed or board, vdio, 
from delicatenessy riches, and easy accommodatioiis 
in stately and well-fiirnished houses, were now 
reduced to extremest misery and poverty. In this 
calamitous condition 1 returned with a sad heart to 
my house, blessing and adormg the distinguishing 
mercy of God to me and mine, who in the midst of all 
this ruin, was like Lot, in my little ZoBTy safe and sound. 
" September 7. I went this morning on foot from 
Whitehall as far as London Bridge, through the late 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul's, Cheapside, 
Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to 
Moorfields; thence through ComhiU, &c., with 
extraordinary diflBculty clambering over heaps of 
yet smoulderfaig rubbish, and frequently mistaking 
where I was. The ground under my feet was so 
hot, that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. In 
the meantime his majesty got to the Tower by water, 
to demolish the houses about the Guaff, which being 
built entirely about it, had they taken fire and 
attacked the White Tower, where the magazine of 
London'lay, would undoubtedly not only have beaten 
down and destroyed all the bridge, but sunk and torn 
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the vessels in the river, and rendered the demolition be- 
yond all expression, for several miles about the country. 
^' On my return 1 was infinitely concerned to find 
that goodly church, St, Paul's, now a sad ruin, and 
that beautiful, portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before repaired by the 
late king) now rent in pieces; flakes of vast stone 
split asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the 
inscription in the architrave, showing by whom it was 
built, which had not one letter of it defaced. It was 
astonishing to see what immense stones the heat had, 
in a manner, calcined; so that all the ornaments, 
columns, freizes, capitals, and projectures of massive 
Portland stone, flew off*, even to the very roof, where 
a sheet of lead, covering a great space (no less than 
six acres by measure), was totally melted. The 
ruins of the vaulted roof falling, broke into St. 
Faith's, which being filled with the magazine of 
books belonging to the Stationers, and carried 
thither for safety, they were all consumed, burning 
for a week following ! It is also observable, that the 
lead over the altar at the east end was untouched ; 
and among the divers monuments, the body of one 
bishop remained entire. Thus lay in ashes that 
most venerable church, one of the most ancient 
pieces of early piety in the Christian world, besides 
nearly one hundred more. The lead, iron work, 
bells, plate, &c., melted; the exquisitely wrought 
Mercers' Chapel; the sumptuous Exchange; the 
august fabric of Christ's Church ; all the rest of the 
Companies' halls ; splendid buildings, arches, entries, 
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all in dust. The fountains dried np and ruined, 
whilst the very water remained boiling, the voragos of 
subterranean cellars, wells, and dung-eons, formerly 
warehouses, still burning in stench, and dark clouds 
of smoke, so that in five or six miles traversing about, 
I did not see one load of timber unconsmned, nor 
many stones but what were calcined white as snow. 
The people who now walked about the ruins appeared 
like men in some dismal desert, or rather in some 
great city laid waste by a cruel enemy, to which was 
added the stench that came from some poor crea- 
tures' bodies, beds, and other combustible goods. 
Sir Thomas Gresham's statue, though fallen from 
its niche in the Royal Exchange, remained entire, 
when all those of the kings since the conquest were 
broken to pieces ; also the Standard in Comhill, and 
Queen Elizabeth's eflBgies, with some arms in Lud- 
gate, continued with but little detriment ; whilst the 
vast iron chains of the city streets, hinges, bars, and 
gates of prisons, were many of them melted, and 
reduced to cinders by the vehement heat. Nor was I 
yet able to pass through any of the narrower streets, 
but kept the wider. The ground and air smoked ; and 
fiery vapours continued so intense, that my hair was 
almost singed, and my feet insufferably surbated. 
The by-lanes and narrower streets were quite filled 
up with rubbish ; nor could one have possibly known 
where he was but by the ruins of some church or 
hall, that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle 
remaining. I then went towards Islington and 
Highgate, where one might have seen 200,000 people 
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of all ranks and degrees, dispersed and lying along 
by their heaps of what they could save from the 
fire, deploring their loss; and though ready to 
perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to me appeared a stranger 
sight than any I had yet beheld. His majesty and 
council, indeed, took all imaginable care for their 
relief, by proclamation for the country to come in 
and refresh them with provisions. In the midst of 
all this calamity and confusion, there was, I know 
not how, an alarm begun, that the French and 
Dutch, with whom we were now in hostility, were 
not only landed, but even entering the city. There 
was, in truth, some days before, great suspicion of 
those two nations joining, and now, that they had 
been the occasion of firing the town. This report 
did so terrify the people, that on a sudden there was 
such an uproar and tumult, that they ran from their 
goods, and taking what weapons they could come 
at, they could not be stopped from fallmg on some 
of those natives whom they casually met, without 
sense or reason. The peril and clamour grew so 
excessive, that it made the whole court amazed, and 
they did, with infinite pains and great diflBculty, 
reduce and appease the people, sending troops of 
soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into the 
fields again, where they were watched all this night. 
1 left them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently 
weary and broken. Their spirits thus a little calmed, 
and the affright abated, they began to repair into the 
suburbs about the city, where such as had friends or 
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« 

opportunity got shelter for the present, to whicb his 
majesty's proclamation also invited them." 

Pepys, in his ** Diary," has entered as many minute 
and interesting particular? of the calamity as faia 
brother diarist, Evelyn. He resided in Seething Laiie^ 
Crutched Friars; and thus writes, under date of 
September 2 : — 

" Lord's Day. Some of our maids sitting up late 

last night, to get ready for our feast to-day, Jane 

called us up at three in the morning, to tell us of a 

great fire they saw in the city. So I rose and slipped 

on my nightgown, and went to her window, and 

thought it to be on the back side of Mark Lane ; 

but being unused to such fires as followed, I thought 

it far enough off, and so went to bed again^ and to 

sleep. About seven I rose again to dress uijrself, 

and then looked out of the window and saw the fire, 

not so much as it was, and further off. By and by, 

Jane comes and tells me that she hears that above 

300 houses have been burnt down to-night by the 

fire we saw, and that it was now burning down all 

Fish Street, by London Bridge. So I made myself 

ready presently, and walked to the Tower, and there 

got up upon one of the high places, and saw the 

houses at that end of the bridge all on fire, and an 

infinite great fire on this and the other side of the 

end of the bridge, which, among other people, did 

trouble me for poor little Michell and our Sarah, on 

the bridge. So down, with my heart full of trouble, 

to the lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that, it 

begun this morning in the king's, baker's house in 
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Pudding Lane, and that it has burnt down St. Mag* 
nus Church and most part of Fish Street abeady. 
So I down to the water-side, and there got a boat 
and through bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. 
Poor Michell's house, as far as the Old Swan, already 
burnt that way, and the fire running furtlier, that in 
a very little time it got as far as the Steel Yard, 
while I was there. Everybody endeavoured to 
remove their goods, flinging them into the river, or 
bringing them into lighters that lay off*; poor people 
staying in their houses as long as till the very fire 
touched them, and then running into boats or clam- 
bering from one pair of stairs by the water-side to 
another. And among other things I perceived the 
poor pigeons were loth to leave their houses, but 
hovered about the windows and balconies, till they 
burned their wings and fell down. Having stayed 
and in an hour's time seen the fire raging in every 
way, and nobody in my sight endeavouring to quench 
it, but to remove their goods, and having seen it get 
as far as the Steel Yard, and the wind mighty high 
and driving it into the city, and everything after so 
long a drought proving combustible, even the very 
stones of churches, and among other things, the poor 
steeple (St. Lawrence, Poultry,) by which pretty 
Mrs. lives, and whereof my schoolfellow Ell- 
borough is parson, taking fire in the very top, and 
there burned till it fell down. I went in my boat to 
.Whitehall, and there up to the king's closet in the 
chapel, where people came about me, and I did give 
them an account dismayed them all ; and word was 
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carried in to the king and the Duke of York of what 
T saw, and that, unless his majesty did command 
houses to be pulled down, nothings would stop the 
fire. They seemed much troubled ; and the king 
commanded me to go to my lord mayor from him, 
and commanded him to spare no houses^ but to pnil 
down before the fire every way. The Duke of York 
bade me teU him if he would have any more 
soldiers he should, and so did my Lord ArlingtoD 
afterwards, as a great secret. Here meeting with 
Captain Cooke, I, in his coach which he lent roe, 
went to Paul's, and there walked along WatJing 
Street as well as I could— every creature coming 
away laden with goods to save, and here and there 
sick people carried away in beds. At last met m? 
lord mayor in Cannon Street, like a man spent, with 
a handkerchief about his head. To the king's mes- 
sage he cried, like a fainting woman, ^ Lord, what 
can I do ? I am spent. The people will not obej 
me. I have been pulling down houses, but the fire 
overtakes us faster than we can do it ; that he needed 
no more soldiers ; and that he must go and refiresh 
himself, having been up aU night.' So he left me, 
and I him, and walked home, seeing people almost 
distracted, and no manner of means used to quench 
the fire. The houses, too, so very thick thereabouts, 
and full of matter for burning, as pitch and tar ifl 
Thames Street, and warehouses of oil, and wines, 
and brandy, and other things; and to see the 
churches all filling with goods by people who them- 
selves should have been quietly there at this time. 
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By this time it was about twelve o'clock, and so I 
Avent home, and there found my guests, who were Mr. 
Wood and his wife, Barbary Sheldon, and also Mr. 
Moore. But Mr. Moore's design and mine, which 
was to look over my closet, and please him with the 
sight thereof, which he had long desired, was 
wholly disappointed, for we were in great trouble 
and disturbance at this fire, not knowing what 
to think of it. However, we had an extraor- 
dinary good dinner, and were as merry as at 
this time we could be. Soon as dined, I and 
Moore away, and walked through the city, — the 
streets full of nothing but people, and horses, and 
carts laden with goods, ready to run over one au" 
other, and removing goods from one burned house to 
another. They now removing out of Cannon Street 
(which received goods in the morning) into Lombard 
Street, and further ; and among others, I now saw 
my little goldsmith, Stokes, receiving some friend's 
goods, whose house itself was burned the day after. 
We parted at Paul's — he home, and I to Paul's 
Wharf, where' I had appointed a boat to attend me, 
and took in Mr. Carcasse and his brother, whom I 
met in the street, and carried them below and above 
bridge too. And again to see the fire, which was 
now got further both below and above, and no like- 
lihood of stopping it. Met with the king and Duke 
of York in their barge, and with them to Queen- 
hithe, and there called Sir Richard Browne to them. 
Their order Was only to ^ pull down houses apace ;^ 
and so below bridge, at the water-side, but little was 
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or could be done, the fire coming' upon them so &A 
Good hopes there were of stopping* it at the Three 
Cranes, above, and at Botolph's, below bridge, if 
care were used ; but the wind carried it into the 
city, so as we know not by the water-^de what it do 
there. River full of l^hters and boats taking is 
goods, and goods svdmming in the water ; and I 
observed that hardly one lighter or boat in three 
that had the goods of a house in, bnt there was a 
pair of virginalls in it. Having seen as much as I 
could now, I, to Whitehall by appointment, asd 
there walked to St. James' Park, and there met my 
wife and Creed, and Wood and his wife, and walked 
to my boat, and then upon the water ag^ain, land to 
the fire up and down, it still increasing and the wind 
great. So near the fire as we could for smok^ aM 
all over the Thames with one's face in the wind, 
you were almost burned with a shower of fire-drops. 
This is very true ; so as houses were burned by these 
drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five or 
six, from one another. When we could endure no 
more upon the water, we went to a little alehouse od 
the bankside, over against the Three Cranes, aiid 
there staid till it was almost dark, and saw the fire 
grow ; and as it grew darker, appeared more and 
more, and in corners, and upon steeples, and betweefl 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up the 
hill of the city, in a most horrid, malicious, bloody 
flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary fi^* 
We staid till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as 
only one entire arch of fire from this to the other 
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side oi* the bridge, and in a bow up the hill for an 

arch of above a mile long — ^it made me weep to see 

it. The churches, houses^ and all on fire and flammg 

at once, and a horrid noise the flames made, and the 

crackling of houses at their ruin. So home with a 

sad hearty and there find everybody discoursing and 

lamenting the fire ; and poor Tom Hater come with 

some few of his goods saved out of his house, which 

^vas burned upon Fish Street Hill. I invited him to 

lie at my house, and did receive his goods, but was 

deceived in his lying there, the news coming of the 

growth of the fire ; so as we were forced to begin 

and pack up our own goods, and prepare for their 

removal ; and did by moonshine (it being brave dr}% 

and moonshine, and warm weather) carry much of 

my goods into the garden ; and Mr. Hater and I did 

i^emove my money and iron chests into my cellar, as 

thinking that the safest place, and got my bags of 

gold into my oflfice ready to carry away, and my 

chief papers of accounts also there, and my taUies in 

a box by themselves. 

** September 3. About four o'clock in the morning 
my Lady Batten sent me a cart to carry away all my 
money and plate and best things to Sir W. Rider's, 
at Bethnall Green, which I did, riding m}'self in 
my night gown in the cart, and lord! to see how 
the streets and highways are crowded with people, 
rmming and riding and getting of carts at any rate, 
to fetch away things. ♦ * * The Duke of York 
patne this day by the office and spoke to us, and did 
ride with his guard up and down the city to keep all 
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quiet, he being now general and having the care of 
all. At night I lay down a little upon a quilt of W. 
Hewer's in the oflBce, all my ovm things being packed 
up or gone, and after me my poor wife did the like, 
we having fed upon the remains of yesterday's din- 
ner, having no fire, no dishes, nor any means of 
dressing anything. 

*^ September 4. Up by day-break ,to get away the 
remainder of my things, which I did by a lighter at 
the Iron Gate * ♦ ♦ ♦ This night Mrs. Tur- 
ner (who, poor woman, was removing her goods all 
this day into the garden) and her husband supped 
with me and my wife at night in the office, upon a 
shoulder of mutton, from the cook's, without any nap- 
kin or anything, in a sad manner, but were merry. 
Only now and then walking into the garden, saw 
how horribly the sky looks, all on a fire in the night, 
and was enough to put us out of our wits: and indeed, 
it was extremely dreadful, for it looked just as if it 
was at us and the whole heaven on fire. After sup- 
per I walked down to Tower Street and there saw it 
all on fire, at the Trinity House on that side, and the 
Dolphin Tavern on this side, which was very near us, 
and the fire raging with extraordinary vehemence. 
Now begins the practice of blowing up houses in 
Tower Street, those next the Tower, which at first 
did frighten the people more than anything ; but it 

stopped the fire when it was done. 

« » « ^ 

" September 5. I lay down in the office again upon 
W. Hewer's quilt, being mighty weary and sore in 
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my feet with going till I was hardly able to stand. 
About two in the morning, my wife calls me up, and 
tells me of new cries of fire, it being come to 
Barking Church, which is the bottom of our lane. 
I up, and finding it so, resolved presently to take 
her away, and did, and took my gold, which was 
about 2,350/. W. Hewer and Jane down by 
Proudy^s boat to Woolwich, but Lord ! what a sad 
sight it was to see it by moonlight plain at Wool- 
wich, as if you were by it. There when I come, I 
find the gates shut, but no guard at all, which 
troubled me, because of discourses now begun that 
there is a plot in it, and that the French had done 
it. 1 got the gates open, and to Mr. Sheldon ^s, 
where I locked up my gold, and charged ray wife 
and W. Hewer never to leave the room without one 
of them in it, night nor day. So back again home, 
and whereas I expected to have seen our house on 
fire, it being now about seven o'clock, it was not. 
But to the fire, and there find greater hopes than I 
expected ; for my confidence of finding oiu* office on 
fire was such, that I durst not ask any body how it 
was with us, till I came and saw it was not burned. 
But going to the fire, I found by the blowmg up of 
houses and the great help given by the workmen 
out of the king's yard sent up by Sir William Penn, 
(from Deptford), there is a good stop given to it, as 
well at Mark Lane end as ours, it having only 
burned the dial^ of Barking Church and part of the 
porch, and there was quenched. I up to the top of 
Barking steeple and there saw the saddest sight of 

VOL. II. 2 
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desolation that 1 ever saw ; every where greatfires 
oil cellars, brimstone, and other things bnming. I 
became afraid to stay there long, and therefore 
down again as fast as I could, the fire being spreid 
as far as I could see it ; and to Sir W. Penn's, and 
there ate a piece of cold meat. Here I met with 
Mr. Young and Whistler, and having removed all 
my things, and received good hop^ that the fire af 
our end is stopped, they and I walked into the to\ra 
and found Fenchurch Street, Gracechnrch Street 
and Lombard Street all in dust. The Exchange a 
sad sight, nothing standing there of all the stataes 
or pillars, but Sir Thomas Gresham's in the comer. 
Into Moorfields (our feet ready to bnm vtalking 
through the town among the hot coals), and find that 
ftJl of people, and poor wretches carrying tiieb 
goods there, and every body keeping his goods 
together by themselves (and a great blessing it is to 
them, that it is fine weather for them to keep abroad 
night and day). Drank there, and paid two pence for 
a plain penny loaf. Thence homeward^ haring 
passed through Cheapside and Newgate market, aB 
burned, and seen Anthony Joyce's house on fire, 
and took up (which I keep by me) a piece of g^sss 
of Mercers' Chapel in the streets, where much more 
was so melted and puckled with the heat of the fire 

like parchment. 

* ♦ ♦ * « 

** September 6. Up about five o'clock, and met 
Mr. Gauden at the gate of the oflice. ♦ ♦ ♦ * It 
was pretty to see how hard the women did work in 
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the kennels sweeping of water ; but then they would 

scold for drink and be as drunk as devils. I saw 

good butts of sugar broke open in the streets, and 

people give and take handsfull out of it, and put it 

into beer and drink it. And now all being pretty 

well, I took boat and over to Southwark, and took boat 

on the other side of the bridge and so to Westminster, 

thinking to shift myself, being all in dirt from top to 

bottom ; but could not then find any place to buy a 

shirt or a pair of gloves, Westminster Hall being all 

full of people's goods, and the Exchequer money put 

into vessels to carry to Nonsuch. Went to the Swan 

and there was trimmed, and then to Whitehall, but 

saw nobody, and so home. A sad night to see how 

the river looks ; no houses, no church near it to the 

Temple, where it stopped. 

« ♦ « « « 

" September 7. Up by five o^clock, and blessed be 
God ! find all well, and by water to Paul's Wharf 
Walked thereon and saw all the town burned, and a 
miserable sight of Paul's Church with all the roofs 
fallen, and the body of the choir fallen into St. 
Faith's. Paul's School also, Ludgate and Fleet 
Streets, my father's house and the church, and a good 
part of the Temple the like. So to Creed's lodgings 
near the New Exchange, and there find him laid 
down upon a bed, the house being all unfurnished, 
there being fears of the fire coming to them. Bor- 
rowed a shirt of him and washed. Then to Sir 
William Coventry's at St. James's. He hopes we 
shall have no public distractions upon this fire, 

2c2 
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which is what every body fears ; because of the talk 

of the French having a hand in it. 

« « « » ♦ 

This day our merchants first met at Gn^ham 
College, which by proclamation is to be their 
exchange. * * * ♦ Much dispute as to where 
the Custom-House shall be, thereby the growth of 
the city again to be foreseen. People do all tlie 
world over, cry out of the simpUcity of my lord 
mayor in general; and more particularly of this 
business of the fire, laying it all upon him. A pro- 
clamation is come out, for the markets to be kept 
at Leadenhall and Mile End Green and several 
other places about the town, and To^ver Hill, 
and all churches to be set open to reliev^e poor 
people." 

Both Evelyn and Pepys refer to the utter helples- 
ness of the people in this calamity. Another eyc^ 
witness, in a letter preserved among the Harleian 
MS. in the British Museum, and printed in the 
" Archaeologia, '* also observes, that they made 
little or no effort to arrest the progress of the fire. 
The writer accompanied the Duke of York, day by 
day, through the district included between Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, and the Thames, and com- 
plains that their exertions to check the increase of 
the flames were impeded at every step by the super- 
stition of the people. They believed in a prophecy 
of Mother Shipton, which said that London should 
be destroyed by fire, and therefore took no means 
to stay a calamity which they considered inevitable. 
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In the popular editions of "Mother Shipton, 
printed after the event, the prophecy runs thus : — 

" When fiite to England shall restore, 
A king to reign as heretofore ; 
Grreat death in England shall be though. 
And many houses be laid low.'' 

Here, then, events are predicted — after they had 

occurred — viz., the restoration of Charles II., and 

the great plague and great fire of London. A son 

of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was a pretender to 

the gift of prophecy, persuaded the people that it 

was written in the great book of fate, that London 

must be destroyed ; and hundreds who might have 

rendered valuable assistance and saved whole parishes 

from devastation, folded their arms and looked on. 

In the ** Vrayes CenVunes et Propheties de Maistre 

Michel Nostradamus,^^ published at Amsterdam in 

1668 (two years after the fire), there is a prophecy 

of the same event ; and the frontispiece of the volume 

represents a large city in flames, which is ascertained 

to be London, by the bridge, St. Paul's Cathedral, 

St. Saviour's, Southwark, and other buildings. 

After all danger was over, the two first things 
done by the government were to think of some plan 
for the rebuilding of the city, and to institute an 
inquiry into the origin of the fire. Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir John Evelyn were both ready with 
plans within a few days. Both of them have been 
published by th^ Society of Antiquaries, and it may 
be considered a loss, even to the present day, that 
Wren's was not adopted. Besides several large and 
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wide streets which he would have laid out on the 
site of numerous narrow courts and alleys, his plan 
comprehended a line of quays or public walks on the 
banks of the Thames — a vast improvement to so 
populous a city as London, and the necessity for 
which is just now beginning to be felt. There wants 
but this to make London the finest city in the 
world. 

Wren was appointed surveyor-general and architect 
for repairing the whole city, '* He took to assist 
him/' says the " Parentalia," '^ Mr. Robert Hook, 
professor of geometry in Gresham CJollege, to whom 
he assigned the business of measuring, adjusting, and 
setting out the ground of the private street houses 
to the several proprietors, reserving all the public 
works to his own pecuUar care and direction. * * ♦ 
Immediately after the fire, he took an exact survey 
of the whole area and confines of the burning, having 
traced over, with great trouble and hazard, the great 
plain of ashes and ruins, and designed a plan or 
model of a new city, in which the deformity and in- 
conveniences of the old town were remedied : enlarg- 
ing the streets and lanes, and carrying them as near 
parallel to one another as might be, avoiding, if com- 
patible with greater conveniences, all acute angles, 
by seating all the parochial churches conspicuous 
and insular ; by forming the most public places into 
large piazzas, the centre of six or eight ways; by 
uniting the halls of the twelve chief companies into 
one regular square annexed to Guildhall ; by making 
a quay on the whole bank of the river, from Black- 
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friars to the Tower * * * *. The practicability of 
the scheme^ without loss to any man, or infringement 
of any property, was at that time demonstrated, and 
all material objections fully weighed and answered. 
The only, and as it happened, insurmountable diffi- 
culty remaining, was the ^^ obstinate averseness of 
great part of the citizens to alter their old proper- 
ties, and to recede from building their houses again 
on the old ground and foundations, as also the dis- 
trust in many, and unwillingness to give up their 
properties, though for a time only, into the hands 
of public trustees or commissioners, till they might 
be dispensed to them again with more advantage 
to themselves than was otherwise possible to be 
effected." Neither Wren nor Evelyn's plan was, 
therefore, carried into effect, *^ and the opportunity 
was lost,'' says the " Parentalia," " of making the 
new city the most magnificent as well as commodious 
for health and trade of any upon earth." Neverthe- 
less, although a great advantage was thrown away, 
the new city that arose was far superior to the old- 
streets were widened, brick houses erected instead of 
wooden ones, and, greatest benefit of all, London 
freed from the plague. Good thus resulted from 
evil ; and London, which up to that time had been 
the very nest of pestilence, was burnt into whole- 
someness, and has since had no return of the fearful 
scourge that used so frequently to visit it. ^* Whilst 
the city was rebuilding," says Mr. Brayley, ^ Lon- 
diniana,' vol. i. p. 187, ^^ various temporary offices 
were raised for the public accommodation, both with 
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respect to divine worship and to general buaness. % 
Greshain College, which had escaped the flames, was 
converted into an Exchange and Gnildhall, and the 
Royal Society removed its sittings to Arundel Honse. 
The affairs of the Custom-Honse were transacted in 
Mark Lane ; the business of the Excise Office \i-as 
carried on in Southampton Fields, near Bedford 
House (the present Southampton Row, Russell 
Square) ; the General Post Office was removed to 
Bridges Street, Covent Garden ; the offices of Doctors' 
Commons were held at Exeter House, in the Strand ; 
and the King's Wardrobe was consigned from Puddle f 
Wharf to York Buildings." 

An act was passed for constituting a court of 
judicature to settle aU differences that mig-ht arise 
between landlords and tenants, in respect of pre- 
mises destroyed, the court consisting of the judges 
of the King's Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer; 
and another act for regulating the building and ex- 
pediting the works. By the latter it was enacted, 
that there should be four kind of houses, raised of 
dimensions corresponding with a table which was 
annexed; that all the new buildings should be of 
stone or brick, with party walls, and erected within 
three years ; that the prices of materials and labour 
should be regulated by the judges of the King's 
Bench in case of attempted imposition; that all 
workmen employed should be free of the city for 
seven years, and, provided they wrought in the re- 
building during that entire period, should afterwards 
have the freedom for life; that the corporation 
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should have fall power to widen streets, passages, 
and other thorouglifares, and to make new ones; 
that an anniversary fast should be kept in perpetual 
memory of the conflagration, which should also be 
commemorated by a column of brass or stone ; that 
a spacious wharf, forty feet in breadth, should extend 
by the river side from Tower Wharf to the Temple 
Stairs ; and that to enable the city to accomplish the 
work mentioned in the act, one shilling duty should 
be paid on every chaldron of coals brought into the 
port of London. We have already seen that one of 
the provisions of the act, and one of its most impor- 
tant to the health and beauty of the city, was never 
carried into effect. From the public feeling that is 
now excited upon the subject, we may hope that so 
great an improvement is not yet altogether hope- 
less*. 

The inquiry into the origin of the fire proceeded 
rapidly. Nothing could eradicate the belief from 
the popular mind that it was the work of French 
and Papist incendiaries; and various circumstances 
were elicited during the inquiry which tended to 
confirm that opinion. Farryner, the baker, in whose 
house it began, stated on his examination, that it was 
utterly impossible that the fire in his house could 
have been the result of accident; that he had, as 
was his usual custom, gone through every part of his 
house after twelve o'clock that night, and found no 

* See a very exceUent plan by Sir Frederick Trench, M.P., 
and also the phin of Mr. John Martin, the eminent painter. 
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fire but in one chimney, where the room w^as pavei 
with bricks, and which fire he diligently raked np k 
embers. The committee of the House of Comrocis 
who examined Farryner and other witnesses, made 
their report to the House on the 22nd of Januarr 
after the fire, in which several curious circomstancs 
are stated. A letter from Alanson (Alen9on), \witteL: 
on the 23rd of August, ten days before the fire, fros: 
one Duval to Monsieur Herault in London, sa}^ 
*^ They acquaint me with the truth of certain news 
which is common in this country, that a fire from 
heaven is fallen upon a city called Belke, situated 
on the side of the river of Thames, where a woiiJ 
of people have been killed and burned, and houses 
also consumed." The word Belke was thong^ht to 
be a " word of cabal,*' by which those who were in 
the secret knew that London was meant. One 
Elizabeth Styles, who seems to have turned a cold 
ear to the love speeches of a Frenchman in the 
service of Sir Vere Fane, reported to the committee 
that this Frenchmen had said to her in the April 
before the fire, " You English maids will like the 
Frenchmen better when there is not a house left 
between Temple Bar and London Bridge ;" to whici 
she replied, *^ I hope your eyes will never see that." 
He rejoined, " this will come to pass between June 
and October." The committee reported other cot- 
versations of a similar kind ; but the chief evidence 
was the confession of Robert Hubert, a watchmaker 
of Rouen, in Normandy, who acknowledged that 
he set fire to the house of Mr. Farryner, by putting 
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a fire-ball at the end of a pole, and* lighting it with 

a piece of match, which he put in at the window. 

He did this he said at the instigation of one Stephen 

Piedloe, who came out of France with him, and had 

three and twenty accomplices, of whom Piedloe was 

the chief. They were all instigated, he said, by 

some persons at Paris, whom he did not know, and 

the only reward he ever received was one pistole, 

and the promise of two more. Several people swore 

that they saw men throwing fire-balls into the houses. 

Daniel Weymanset Ery, " saw a man apprehended 

near the Temple with his pockets stuffed with some 

combustible matter.^' Dr. John Parker *^ saw some 

conbustible matter thrown into a shop in the Old 

Bailey, whereupon he saw a great smoke and felt 

a smell of brimstone. Three witnesses agreed that 

they saw a man fling something into a house near 

St. Antholin's Church, where there was a fire 

before, and that immediately the house was in flames. 

Mr. Richard Harwood being near the Feathers 

Tavern, by St. Paul's, on the 4th of September, saw 

something through a grate in a cellar, which by the 

sparkling and spitting of it, he could judge to be 

no other than wild-fire, whereupon he gave notice 

to some soldiers who were near him, who caused it 

to be quenched." All these circumstances were held 

to be conclusive of the guilt of some persons, and 

every one thought they could be no other than 

papists. The ^' fire-balls" and ** wild-fire" admit of 

easy explanation. Pepys, in the passage of his Diary 

we have already quoted, remarlcs, that the fire-flakes 
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or embers from the burning houses, were carried l:>j 
the high wind to dififerent and distant parts of the 
city, and there set fire in quarters which had 
liitherto escaped. The wild-fire seen by Mr. Har- 
wood, appears to have been of this description. So 
inconclusive did the evidence appear, that the com- 
mittee confined themselves to a mere report of what 
had been elicited from the witnesses, and offered no 
opinion of their own. *' As for Hubert's confes^oa; 
the whole examination," says Lord Clarendon, ** wa5 
so senseless, and he said many such nnreasonabk 
things, that nobody present credited anything he 
said. However, they durst not sUght the evidence, 
but put him to a particular, in which he so fully con- 
firmed all that he had said before, that they were 
all surprised with wonder, and knew not afterwards 
what to say or think. They asked him if he knew 
the place where he first put fire? He answered 
that he knew it very well, and would show it to 
any body. Upon this the chief justice and many 
aldermen who sat with him, sent a guard of sub- 
stantial citizens with the prisoner, that he might 
show them the house, and they first led him to a 
place at some distance from it, and asked him if that 
were it, to which he answered presently, 'No, it 
was lower, nearer to the Thames.' The house and 
all which were near it were so covered and buried 
in ruins, that the owners themselves, without some 
infallible mark, could very hardly have said where 
tlieir own houses had stood; but this man led them 
directly to the place, described how it stood, the 
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shape of the little yard, the fashion of the door and 
windows, and where he first pnt the fire, and all 
this with such exactness, that they who had dwelt 
long near it could not so perfectly have described 
all particulars." Notwithstanding this, Lord Cla- 
rendon was of opinion that the man was a maniac, 
weary of his life, and had nothing whatever to do 
with the fire, and adds, " that there was never any 
I)robable evidence, this poor creature's only excepted, 
that there was any other cause of that woeful fire 
than the displeasure of God Almighty." The whole 
case is involved in mystery — a mystery which is 
however lessened, and Lord Clarendon's opinions 
confirmed, if any reliance can be placed upon the 
assertion of the captain of the ship which brought 
Hubert to England, who swore positively, that he 
did not land until two days after the fire. What the 
papists expected to gain by such wickedness, has 
never been explained; and in the very height of 
the conflagration, when it might be supposed, that 
if they had any designs upon the government, or 
upon revolutionizing the country, they would have 
made their attempt ; it does not appear that they made 
the slightest effort to create disturbance. Hubert, 
however, paid the penalty, and was hanged upon 
his own confession, there not being the slightest 
evidence of any other person to implicate him in the 
transaction. 

Several extraordinary suicides have been committed 
from the top of the Monument. The first occurrence 
of this kind was on the 25th of June, 1750, when a 
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weaver either fell or threw himself firom the top of 
the Monument. He struck the pedestal, pitched 
on a post in the Monument Yard, and was dashed 
to pieces. 

The second instance occurred in 1788^ when one 
Thomas Craddock, a baker, of Shoreditch, threw 
himself jfrom the top. He was killed on the spot, 
though he cleared the pedestal and the iron rails. 

The third instance occurred in January, 1810, 
when a Mr. Lyon Levi, a jeweller by profession, and 
about fifty years of age, chose to precipitate himself 
from the top, in which, striking against the pedestal, 
he was in a manner dashed in pieces ; his ribs were 
forced through his waistcoat, and he was otherwia 
much disfigured. In the fall he is said to have 
turned over and over twice or thrice. 

Two other more recent cases have occurred, one 
shortly after the other, in the summer of 1839. 

After these events, it was in contemplation to close 
the Monument altogether from public inspection; 
but the motion to this effect was strenuously resisted 
in the Court of Common Council. It was also pro- 
posed that a sort of net-work should be made at the 
top, to prevent persons who felt disposed for suicide 
from availing themselves of this mode ; and this plan 
was shortly afterwards adopted. Well will the view 
from the lofty summit repay the adventurous climber 
of the 365 steps that lead to it. 

" Heavens! what a goodly prospect lies around!" 

a wilderness of houses— a forest of spires — and the 
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"blue river, spanned witli its magnificent bridges, steal- 
ing through and beautifying the whole — the one 
^work of God, amid the congregation of the small 
T^orks of man. It is a grand sight — ^the queen of 
the nations is at our feet — the eternal city lies 
lieneath us — the city before whose triumphs and 
"whose glories those of old Rome and Babylon sink 
into insignificance. That immense, dark-coloured, 
smoke-enveloped mass of bricks and stone is the 
mistress of civiKzation-the heart of humanity— the 
arbitress of the fate of the world. Commerce, and 
her ofispring of art, science, literature, and refine- 
ment, here sit enthroned, and from here despatch 
their emissaries over the whole earth, aiding civiliza- 
tion where it has already taken root, and spreading 
it abroad to remotest isles and wildest nooks of the 
world, where it had never before penetrated. Many 
an hour in our young days have we passed upon this 
airy summit, at sunrise or sunset, or at noon ; and 
often have we attempted, but in vam, to bribe with 
scanty shillings the fideUty of the guardian of the 
pillar, to allow us to ascend when the city was asleep, 
and see the moonlight from that spot. The thing 
wias not to be accomplished ; but in the day we were 
free, and hour after hour we lingered, the wind 
blowing sometimes with a freshness that made us 
hold to the iron railings for support, lest we should 
have been lifted off our feet, and whirled to the 
awftil pavement beneath. 

Retracing our footsteps towards the river, we pro- 
ceed through Thames Street to Billingsgate, the 
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Custom- House, and the Tower. This part of Thames 
Street was, in the reign of Henry H., as we learn 
from Fitzstephen's '^ Account of London," the chief 
place in the city for eating-houses. '^ Here, accord- 
ing to the season,'^ says that old author, in the faith- 
ful translation of Dr. Pegge, "might be found 
victuals of all kinds, roasted, baked, fried or boiled. 
Fish, large and small, with coarser viands, for the 
poorer sort, and more delicate ones for the rich, such 
as venison, fowls, and small birds. In case a friend 
arrived at a citizen's house, much wearied after a 
long journey, and chooses not to wait, himgered as 
he is, for the buying and cooking of meat, recourse 
is immediately had to the Thames bank above men- 
tioned, where everything desirable is instantly pro- 
cured. No number so great of knights and strangers 
can either enter the city at any hour of the day or 
night, or leave it, but may be all supplied with pro- 
visions; so that those have no occasion to fast too 
long, nor those to depart the city without their din- 
ner. To this place, if they are so disposed, they 
resort, and there they regale themselves according to 
their abiUties." 

As regards some of the dainty things mentioned in 
the old monk's enumeration, this part of London still 
maintains its high character ; for here is the greatest 
fish-market of London — ^the renowned Billingsgate, 
where " no number of knights and strangers can 
enter the city at any hour of the day or night with- 
out being supplied'* with any species of fish that is in 
season, and of the choicest quality. The language of 
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this spot is not so choice as its fish : all the world 
knows the peculiar pith and energy of the phrase- 
ology that is fashionable here : even the distant 
Americans sometimes condemn their too quarrelsome 
and abusive neighbours for using too much " Billings- 
gate" in their arguments. Billingsgate is an ancient 
place. The ward in which it is situated, and to 
which it gives name, is one of the oldest in the city. 
The chroniclers Grafton, Fabian, and others, main- 
tain it to have been built by, and named after, a 
British king, called Belyn, who reigned more than 
300 years before the Christian era. According to 
tradition, there was a pinnacle over the gate, sur- 
mounted by a globular vessel of shining brass, in 
which were inclosed the ashes of that potent 
monarch — scarcely less potent and renowned in his 
d^y, than the celebrated Lud, who is supposed by 
some to have given name to London itself. The 
place appears to have been known as a fish-market 
so early as the reign of Ethelred, in 1016, who pro- 
mulgated some laws for the regulation of the price 
of fish. 

Billingsgate is also a harbour for vessels which 
arrive with salt, oranges, lemons, onions, and other 
commodities ; and in summer the influx of cherries 
from Kent, &c., is astonishing. Here, too, the 
Gravesend passage boats, and Margate hoys, before 
the introduction of steam, used to ply for passengers: 
the first of these were obliged to depart, under a 
penalty, upon the ringing of a bell at high- water. 
The church of St. Botolph, which stood opposite 
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Botolph Lane, in Thames Street, according to Stow, 
had existed ever since the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. After it was burnt, Sir Josiah Child rented 
the ground where the chancel stood. In 1693 he 
formed out of it the passage to Botolph*s Wharf. 

In Stow's time this neighbourhood was mostly 
inhabited by Netherlanders, who paid very high 
rents. ** The nearer,'^ said he, ** they dwell to the 
water-side, the more they give for houses ;^' a cir- 
cumstance which Stow notes as remarkable, though 
if he had known anything of the canals of Holland^ 
and the long lines of streets upon their banks, he 
would not have wondered at it. 

Adjoining Billingsgate is the Custom-House — a 
long handsome building, with a terrace-walk in the 
front. The first custom-house erected in London was 
built in 1385, by John Churchman, one of the 
sheriffs of London, who is said, in consequence of the 
general complaints of the merchants, to have erected 
a convenient building on the water-side. Before 
this time there appears to have been an office for 
the purpose in the city. Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, who was for many years " comp- 
troller of the customs for the port of London," had 
resigned the office before the time that John 
Churchman undertook his building, and transacted 
his business sometimes at one place and sometimes 
at another; for the merchant vessels discharged their 
cargos almost wherever they pleased, to the great 
inconvenience of the offices of the customs, and the 
loss of the revenue. In the year after Chaucer's 
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appointment, great peculation was discoveredl. in 
some branches of the customs; and many of the 
offenders were discovered and prosecuted; but not 
a word was ever breathed by his bitterest foe, 
against the integrity of Geofirey Chaucer. The 
articles chiefly under the supervision of the poet, 
were wool and hides, and there was a proviso in his 
deed of appointment^ that he should personally 
execute the office, and keep the account of it with 
his own hands. 

In the year 1559, in consequence of the merchant 
vessels discharging their cargos at various places 
down the river, an act was passed which compelled 
them to proceed vrith their goods to the new custom- 
house. This edifice was destroyed in the great fire^ 
and another was erected shortly afterwards, at an 
expense of 10,0002. This building met the same 
fate as its predecessor, having been burned down in 
January 1714, along with 120 adjoining houses in 
Thames Street. It was again rebuilt at the expense 
of government, and lasted just a century, when it 
was for the third time destroyed by a fire, which 
broke out on the 12th of February, 1814. Property 
to an immense amount was consumed; ten houses 
opposite were burned down, and three persons, 
unfortunately, lost their lives. A large and more 
commodious edifice was completed in 1817. The 
site was partly taken from the bed of the river, 
and great expense was incurred in making a sure 
foundation. The builder contracted for 176,0002., 
and 12,0002. additional for the piles; but when com- 
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pleted, the charge amounted to 346,000/., and 24,0001. 
for the piles. Notwithstandmg the expense incurred, 
the. foundation was not secure; and in Januarj^ 1825, 
the long room gave way and considerable damage 
was done. 

- And now, proceeding down by the river bank, we 
arrive at the Tower, the most remarkable and the 
most ancient of all the edifices of London. Accorf- 
ing to tradition, the Tower was built by Julius 
Caesar. Hence the oft-quoted lines of Gray, — 

" Tlie towers of Julius, London's lasting shame. 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed." 

It seems probable that Caesar erected a fort on this 
place ; but the White Tower, the most ancient part 
of the present building, is generally allowed to 
have been built by William the Conqueror. Gun- 
dulph, bishop of Rochester, was the architect he 
employed on this occasion ; and his first foundatioB 
was that which is now called the White Tower. It 
is situated in the centre of this fortress, and is a lai^ 
square irregular building, with four wateh-towers, 
one of which is used as an observatory. 

The Tower was first inclosed by William LoDg- 
champ, bishop of Ely, the chancellor and governor 
of England during the first months aft«r the absence 
of Richard I. on his crusading expedition. This 
prelate surrounded the Tower with embattled walls, 
and made on the outside a vast ditch, into which, Id 
after times, the water from the Thames was intro- 
duced. Different princes added other works. The 
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present contents, witliin the walls, are twelve acres 
and five rods ; the circuit, on the outside of the ditch, 
one thousand and fifty-two feet. 

It was again inclosed with a mud wall by 
Henry III. This was placed at a distance from 
the ditch, and occasioned the taking down part of 
the city wall, which was resented by the citizens, 
who, pulling down this precinct of mud, were 
punished by the king with a fine of a thousand 
marks. Edward TV. built the Lions^ Tower. It 
was originally called the Bulwark ; but received the 
former name from its use. 

In 1663, by order of Charles II., the ditch was 
completely cleansed, the wharfing rebuilt with brick 
and stone, and the sluices erected for admitting and 
retaining the water of the Thames. The grand 
storehouse was begun by James 11. and finished 
by King William, who built the whole of the small 
armoury. 

But it is not the mere history of the stones and 
mortar of such and such parts of this venerable 
building that attracts the attention of every reader. 
This edifice was and is the state prison of England ; 
and a peculiar interest attaches to the names of its 
hapless captives, — including so many who have left 
a never-dying fame. We propose to go through the 
list of them from the earliest times ; and if we dwell 
upon events that are known to every reader of '> 

English history, we shall at the same time unfold 
circumstances in connexion with this sombre edifice, 
which are less known, but not less remarkable. 
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In the reign of Henry IIL, when the Tower firrt 
began to assume importance, the outer walls fell 
down — ^it is supposed by an earthquake ; " for the 
which chance/' say the old historians, ** the citizens 
of London were nothing sorry/* Griffin, the son of 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, imprisoned in the for- 
tress by order of this monarch, made an unfortunate 
attempt to escape. He formed a rope of his bed- 
clothes and body-linen, and having eluded the vigi- 
lance of his guards, let himself down from a high 
tower on the northern side. Being a very heaTj 
man, the rope gave way, and he fell and was dashed 
to pieces. Roger Mortimer of Wigmore was more 
successful in the reign of Edward IL The monarchs 
of England, with all their court, resided at that time 
in the Tower, — a circumstance which increased the 
difficulties of escape if the prisoner were unpopular, 
but which was likely to render it the easier in the 
contrary case. Mortimer, who enjoyed a certain 
degree of liberty vnthin the walls of the fortress, 
gave a grand entertainment to Sir Stephen Segrave, 
the constable, and other inferior officers, at which he 
took an opportimity of dragging their wine. As 
soon as they were all drunk and asleep, he pene- 
trated into the royal kitchen, to the top of which he 
proceeded by the chimney, and then over sundry 
roofe and wards, until he reached the outer wall, 
where his friends were awaiting him with a ladder 
of ropes. He succeeded in reaching the Thames, 
where he took ship and sailed to France. 

Sir John Mortimer, a descendant of this Roger 
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Mortimer, was also imprisoned in the Tower, and 
endeavoured to make his escape. He was not so 
fortunate as his predecessor, but was taken on the 
Tower Wharf, brought to trial for high treason, con- 
demned, and executed at Tyburn. 

Perhaps the most noble, and to every Scotsman 
doubtless, the most noble prisoner ever immured 
within the Tower, was the brave Sir William Wal- 
lace. After a short confinement he was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, and his head, as we have already 
mentioned, affixed to a pike on London Bridge. 
For this deed, Edward T. stands accursed by every 
true son of North Britain. 

The rebels under Wat Tyler made brutal sport 
in the Tower. When the king was parleying with 
one party of them at Mile End, the other entered 
the Tower. They made their first havoc in the 
king's apartments — disporting themselves on the 
royal bed — drinking out of the royal cup — and 
defiling the royal chair ; and playing every sort of 
wild and unmannerly prank. Desperate with rage 
and drink, they laid hands upon Simon Sudbury, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, whom they found 
in the oratory upon his knees, and having dragged 
him to Tower Hill, cut off his head in the most 
cruel manner. The first blow being ineffectual, 
the archbishop who had not been pinioned, sud- 
denly put his hand to his neck, and another blow 
at that instant falling, cut off his fingers. It 
required eight blows in all, from the drunken and 
nnskilful executioner, to finish his bloody work. His 
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grey head was then affixed on London Bridge, with 
those of Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer of England, 
and Apledore, the king's confessor. 

Cade, who in a succeeding age, not only imitated 
but surpassed the deeds of Tyler, also allowed his 
followers to wreak their vengeance upon the Tower. 
To conciliate this strong insurgent, the weak govern- 
ment had committed Lord Saye to prison, but Cade 
was no sooner master of London, than he made a 
sacrifice of the obnoxious nobleman. Lord Saye 
was taken from the Tower — ^underwent a mock trial 
at Guildhall, and >^s then beheaded in Cheapside. 
His naked and headless body was afterwards tied to 
a horse's taU, and dragged through the mire all the 
way to Southwark. His head was carried with (ie 
body that Cade might see it, and it was then affixed 
on London Bridge. 

The next great event in connexion with the 
Tower, was the assault made upon it in the year 
1460 by the citizens, to drive out Lord Scales, who 
held that fortress for the Lancastrians. The York- 
ists closely beleaguered the place, and cut oflF the 
supplies both by land and water. Lord Scales 
defended himself courageously, casting wild-fire into 
the city, and shooting many small guns, and thereby 
slaying many men, women, and children in tie 
streets. The Earl of Salisbury, chief of the Yorkist 
army in London, in the absence of the Earl of 
March, seeing this, directed the citizens to construct 
a battery on the other side of the river, and soon 
forced Lord Scales to slacken his fire upon the city. 
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Things remained in this state nntil intelligence 
arrived of the total defeat of Henry VI/s army at 
Northampton, when Lord Scales surrendered the 
fortress. Fearful, however, that he might fall a prey 
to the revenge of the I^ondoners, he attempted to 
escape in disguise, and was entering a boat at the 
Tower stairs, when a waterman recognized him, and 
smote him dead upon the spot. 

The most illustrious prisoner of the Tower in the 
succeeding reign, was a man who had himself worn 
the kingly crown, and wielded, nominally, the sceptre 
of dominion. Henry VI., after remaining concealed 
for a year after his escape from the victorious army 
of his rival, was detected and thrown into prison, by 
enemies who had at that time too much contempt for 
him to take away his life. 

" Then Harry ! Harry ! 'twas no land of thine ; 
Thy place was filled, thy sceptre wrung from thee, 
Thy balm washed off, wherewith thou wast anointed. 
No bending knee did call thee Cesar then ; 
No humble suitors pressed to speak for right ; 
No, not a man came for redress to thee ; 
For how could'st thou keep them, and not thyself? '' 

After a doleful captivity of nine years, — shut out 
from all society, except that of his keepers, who 
thought him too insignificant to be treated either 
with much kindness or great severity, except one 
who used to amuse himself by poking liim in the 
side with a sword, he was destined once more to 
wield the sceptre. He was taken from the Tower by 
the Earl of Warwick and the Duke of Clarence, and 
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replaced upon the throne : a mere puppet in the 
hands of more powerful and designing men. But 
evil days were yet m store for him : the sun of pros- 
perity had never smiled upon him, and was not to 
smile upon him then. His rival, though cast down, 
was not subdued, and in a few short months Edward 
IV. was again King, of England, and Henry VL 
again a prisoner in that tower from whence his 
living body was never more to issue. His high- 
minded and unconquerable queen was also confined 
for a time in another dungeon of the same fortress, 
until she was ransomed by the intercession of the 
French king. The partisans of the house of York 
were of opinion^ that their former lenity in sparing 
the life of this poor, weak, amiable, and most hapless 
prince, had been productive of evil, and to thk 
thought he fell a sacrifice. The circumstances of 
his death have never been correctly ascertained; 
but popular belief at the time, and long afterw^ard^ 
laid the guilt of his murder upon the Duke of Glou- 
cester. Shakspeare adopted this version, and has 
sent him down to the latest posterity as the assassin. 
Should the future discovery of any records tend to 
throw any doubt upon that which is still obscm^, 
the undying verse of the bard, enshrined in the 
memory of nations, will render it no easy task to 
wipe that foul blot from the character of King 
Richard. 

The next victim was the Duke of Clarence, whose 
sad story is also enshrined in the immortal pages of 
Shakspeare. Obnoxious to two bad brothers, of 
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wliom one was king, and the other aspired to be 

king, means were easily made to bring him to destmc- 

tion. He was accused of various oflfences; found 

gtdlty, and thrown into the Tower, where he was 

shortly afterwards murdered, — ^in what manner is 

uncertain. The old historians say that he was 

drowned in a butt of malmsey. And some of them 

add, that the choice of the mode of death being left 

to him, he chose this as the most pleasant. Shaks- 

peare represents him as having been first stabbed by 

two assassins hired by the Duke of Gloucester, and 

afterwards thrown into the malmsey-butt. 

During the protectorate of the duke, murders were 
rife in the Tower. First, there was the popular 
Lord Hastings, accused, imprisoned, and executed 
within an hour; and then Edward V., the young 
semblance of a king, and his baby brother the Duke 
of York. Had the Tower 

" Eough cradle for such pretly little ones, 
Rude rugged nurse, old sullen pla^-fellow 
For tender princes," 

no other memories to make it remarkable than those 
which attach to their murder, it would be one of the 
most memorable spots in England. 

Brakenbury, the constable of the Tower, refused 
to obey the tyrant^s command in this matter ; but as 
a murderer can always find a knife, so a tyrant can 
always find an instrument, and Sir James Tyrrel 
took upon himself, for one night, the oflice of con- 
stable, and swore if not to do, at least to permit, the 
deed. Three assassins were chosen for the work, 
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Slater, Deighton, and Forest, thoiigh Shakspeare only 
mentions two, while Tyrrel kept watch at the dow 
of the apartment where the princes slept. 
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engirdling one another 



Within their alabaster innocent arms." 

They were smothered with the bolster and pillowy 
and, by the order of T}Trel, their naked bodies were 
buried deep in the ground, under a heap of stones 
at the foot of the stairs. Henry VII. afterward 
ordered a search to be made for their remains, tM 
they might be buried in consecrated ground, and 
with the honours due to their rank ; but the searcli 
was not carefully made, or instituted in a wraog' 
place, and the bodies were not found. They were 
accidentally discovered nearly two centuries after- 
wards, in the reign of Charles II., by whom thej 
were interred under a marble monument with befit- 
ting ceremonies. 

During the remainder of the reign of Richard, or 
the period between the murder of his nephews and 
his own death at Bosworth, the Tower had but few 
prisoners, and witnessed no executions of any illus- 
trious personages. Buckingham, the chief victini, 
met his fate at Salisbury. There was, however, one 
prisoner in the Tower who was brought to the block 
for a rhyme. William ColUngboume, formerly A/gi 
sheriff of Wilts, was found guilty of writing the 
libellous distich, — 

** The rat, thejcat, and Lovel, that dog, 
Rnle all England under a hog,'* 
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and was executed on Tower Hill in a manner pecu- 
liarly barbarous. 

When Perkin Warbeck had thrown the realm 
into so much alarm by his pretensions, and Henry 
VII. was jealous of many of his nobles, he removed 
himself and court into the Tower, not for security — 
for the] danger was not sufficiently great — ^but, as 
Stow says, *^frora policy, that when any noblemen 
were accused to him they might be invited to the 
Tower without raising suspicion of any evil, and 
then imprisoned.'' The first victim thus entrapped 
was Sir William Stanley, who was accused by Clif- 
ford, a spy deep in the confidence of the conspirators, 
of having afforded aid and countenance to the im- 
postor. He was seized in the king's presence, and 
confined in the square tower until his trial. He was 
found guilty, although the only pfFence really proved 
against him was, that he had said *^ he would never 
bear arms against Perkin Warbeck, if he were sure 
that he was really the son of Kmg Edward IV." 
He was executed on Tower Hill, and his death 
struck great terror among the adherents of Perkin; 
for he was a man to whom the king had been under 
great obligations, wealthy and influential, and allied 
to the first families in the kingdom. 

Three citizens of London named Scot, Hethe, and 
Kenington were the next victims. They were -dragged 
from the sanctuary of St. Martin-le-Grand, cast into 
the Tower, tried for being concerned in the con- 
spiracy of Perkin, and executed the next day. 
Perkin himself came next. After his defeat at 
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Exeter, he took refuge in the sanctuary of Beauliea, 
from whence he was persuaded to emerge, on a pro- 
mise of pardon from the kmg. He was led in mock 
triumph through the streets of London and th^ 
committed to prison. He escaped after a short de- 
tention, but being recaptured, wast set in the pilloiyp 
and Hnally committed to the Tower. Still resdesa, 
he endeavoured to corrupt the four keepers set over 
him by the lieutenant of the Tower, and drew the 
xmfortunate Earl of Warvrick, his fellow prisoner, 
into an attempt to escape. Their plan was dis- 
covered, and Perkin was executed at Tyburn, along 
vnih one John k Waters, the mayor of Cork. He 
died patiently and humbly, entreating the king's 
forgiveness for the long imposition of which he had 
been guilty. 

The fate of the poor Earl of Warwick excited 
more sympathy. He was the son of the unfortunate 
Duke of Clarence, drowned in the Tower by King 
Richard, and had been immured a close prisoner in 
that gloomy fortress for fifteen years. He was, at 
the time of his luckless implication with Perkin's 
plot to escape, only in his twenty-fourth year, and 
was still, in mind and maimers, as much a child as 
when first imprisoned. He was the last male of the 
royal line of Plantagenet, and the greatest inhn- 
manity had been exercised towards him, to shorten 
his life by a gradual blight of all his faculties, both 
mental and bodily, that at no future time he might 
become dangerous to the occupier of the throne of 
England. Shut out from the company of his fellows, 
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and the sight of nature, the hapless prince scarcely 
knew that there was a kind heart in existence, or 
a green tree upon the earth. Henry VII. was 
bent upon his destruction : the pity the people had 
expressed for thi^ast unhappy branch of a princely 
stock, was a drop of bitterness in his cup. It was 
first resolved to bring him to trial for attempting to 
escape from the Tower; but Henry VII . was afraid 
that the world would cry shame upon him, unless he 
found some more plausible reason for his death. A 
short time previously, one Wilford, the son of a shoe- 
maker in Bishopsgate Street, incited by the easy 
credulity of the people in believing Perkin Warbeck 
to be the Duke of York, pretended that he was the 
Elarl of Warwick, the last of the Plantagenets, and^ 
that he had escaped from captivity, to make good 
the claim of the house of York to the crown of Eng- 
land. He was soon seized and hanged for his ambi- 
tion. This incident was made the pretext for the 
execution of the unhappy earl. He was accused of 
forming a design against the government, and of 
being privy to the imposture of the shoemaker. The 
poor youth, imbecile from harshness and total seclu- 
sion from kindly faces and the light of heaven, con- 
fessed all that was laid to his charge, and was 
executed on Tower Hill. 

This was a reign of blood, and it was not long 
before the Tower sent forth another batch of vic- 
tims. Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, related 
to the royal family of Plantagenet, rendered himself 
sospected of the king, and fled into Flanders. Upon 
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information secretly obtained, many persons were 
arrested in various parts of England, on the charg^e 
of being concerned with him in an attempt to disturb 
the government. Ten or twelve of them were im- 
prisoned in the Tower, till the king's death, and two 
executed in London. The one was Sir James Wind- 
ham, and the other Sir James Tyrrel. The fate of 
the latter excited no sympathy. He was the gnilty 
instrument of bloody King Richard, in the murder of 
the two young princes, and the world rejoiced that 
vengeance had come upon him at last. 

Henry, though he afterwards obtained possession of 
the person of the Earl of Suffolk, did not dare to bring 
him to trial, and he remained in the Tower a close pri- 
soner till the death of the tyrant. These were hard 
times, not only for the high in rank, but for the rich in 
the world's wealth. The aldermen and wealthy citi- 
zens of London foimd the reputation of men of sub- 
stance exceedingly inconvenient, and were often forced 
to pay large sums to the rapacious king, or rot in the 
dungeons of the Tower. Empson and Dudley, his 
still more rapacious instruments, delighted in fleecing 
an alderman. Sir William Capel was fined 2000i!. 
for some slight dereliction of duty when he was 
Lord Mayor of London eleven years previously, and 
because he murmured at the sentence, was committed 
to the Tower. Alderman Harris was also singled 
out as a victim, and died of a broken heart in conse- 
quence. Sir Lawrence Aylmer, and the two gentle- 
men who had served the oflEice of sheriff during his 
mayoralty, were fined in large sums for some im- 
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aginary stretch of authority many years before, and 
kept in close confinement in the Tower for their 
refusal to pay it. Most of them ultimately paid the 
fine, but Sir William Capel and Sir Lawrence 
Aylmer were resolute, and preferred the dungeons 
to submission to such injustice. They remained in 
prison till the death of Henry. 

But the catalogue of blood and sorrow swells 
upon us as we write. The victims of the Tower 
rise up in long review before us — so many and so 
innocent as to make us sick at heart in wading 
through the chronicles for the records of their fate. 
The next reign surpassed even that of Henry VH. 
in the number of victims inclosed within the gloomy 
portals of this building. 

The first prisoners committed to the Tower in the 
reign of Henry VHI. were two men odious in the 
sight of the people. The instruments of a tyralnt 
are always more hated than the tyrant himself; 
and upon the devoted heads of Empson and Dudley 
was accumulated all the ill-will that men were afraid 
of venting upon the memory of their employer. 
Henry VHI. saw how much popularity he might 
gain by sacrificing these men, and he sacrificed them ; 
for it cannot be supposed that with his notions and 
his temper, he could have felt much indignation 
against them for a crime of no greater magnitude 
than oppressing a people for the profit of a king. 
While common informers of less note were set in 
the pillory or beaten to death in the streets, these 
two, after a short imprisonment in the Tower, were 
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beheaded on Tower Hill, with all the pomp and 
pageantry of judicial manslanghter. 

For the next twelve years the dungeons of the 
Tower were aU but tenantless. Henry had not shed 
the blood of his own enemies ; Empson and Dudley 
had not interfered with his plans, thwarted his pas- 
sions, or conspired against his authority, and in con- 
signing them to the scaffold he did not know the 
sweetness of revenge. His appetite for blood was 
not whetted by their fate, and it took a Jong 
interval to instil thoroughly into him a few of those 
Algerine notions of prompt decapitation and plurality 
of wives, for which he was afterwards so much disf- 
tinguished. The first of a long line of illustrious 
victims to his fears, his passions, and his prejudices, 
was Edward Bohun, duke of Buckingham, thrown 
into the Tower and beheaded in 1521. This noble- 
man was descended, through a female, finom Knig 
Edward III., and had given too much encourage- 
ment to a designing astrologer, who had prophesied 
that he would be king of England, should Henry 
die without issue. The Lords Abergavenny and 
Montague were imprisoned at the same time, hut 
escaped the axe of the executioner. No doubt there 
was treason in the duke's offence; but he seems 
to have acted more from thoughtlessness than 
wickedness. He conducted himself bravely during 
his trial. The Duke of Norfolk, whose son had 
married Buckingham's daughter, was created lord 
steward, to preside at the inquisition^ and upon him 
devolved the duty of passing sentence. He wept 
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piteously as he uttered the awful words — ^'Su' 
iCdward Bohun, duke of Buckingham^ you have 
been found guilty by your peers. You shall be led 
to the king's prison, and there laid on a hurdle, and 
so drawn to the place of execution. There you shall 
be hanged, cut down alive, your members cut oflf 
and cast- into the fire, your bowels burnt before you, 
your head smitten oflf, your body quartered and 
divided at the king's wiU ; and may God have mercy 
on your souL Amen!" Buckingham replied that 
such words were proper to be said to a traitor ; but 
he was never one. He forgave them all his death, 
and desired their prayers, but said he would never 
sue to the king for his life. He was led into a barge 
at Westminster, and landed at the Temple Stairs, 
and so on through the streets of London to the Tower, 
where on the following day he was beheaded. 

Again there was a long interval of fourteen years, 
during which time the Tower received no illustrious 
prisoners. Henry was not yet an accomplished 
taker-oflF of heads. He served a long apprenticeship, 
and did not give the world all at once a warning 
how dangerous and expert a practitioner he would 
become. But when he next thirsted for blood, his 
victims were great, and innocent, and distinguished. 
John Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, was thrown 
into the Tower, in his extreme old age, for refusing 
an oath which it went against his conscience to take, 
and for concealing the treasonable fooleries of Eliza- 
beth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent. He remained 
in his dungeon for more than a twelvemonth, without 

2b 2 
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a covering to keep him from the cold on the winter 
nights, and scarcely a rag to cover his nakedness. 
He was a man eminent for his learning, his piety^ 
and his many amiable qnalities« Cromwell, the secre- 
tary, relieved his necessities in secret, at the risk of 
his own head ; bnt still the aged prelate remained in 
a woful state, until the knife of the executicner sent 
him to a better world. 

Twelve days afterwards (July 4th, 1535,) Sir 
Thomas More, as good a man, and a more cele- 
brated, was brought to the scaffold for the very same 
offence. His original sentence was perpetual im- 
prisonment, but his death was needful to his tyrant, 
as a w^aming to men of lesser note. He was brought 
to trial, and condemned at last for an unguarded 
speech to a man who had been sent as a spy upon 
him. He died as he had lived — serene and cheerfiiL 
Hitherto the captives of the Tower had been men: 
some of them old, some of them young, and some of 
them children ; but as yet, no woman had suffered a 
long imprisonment within its walls, with the excep- 
tion of Margaret, queen of Henry VL, ransomed hv 
the King of France. Poor Anne Boleyn, with beauty 
for her dower and for her curse, was the first iUfl^- 
trious lady consigned to its dark dungeons — only to 
be brought forth to die the death of the felon. Her 
unhappy charms ceased to be agreeable in the sig^bt 
of her lord ; and therefore she was committed to 
prison upon charges the most foul, but supported 
upon evidence so slight, that all the world thought 
shame. Her cheerfulness, her youthful buoyancy of 
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spirits, her pretty playfulness, were all tortured into 
crimes ; her sisterly affection for her brother, Lord 
Rochford, turned by her enemies into an offence the 
most horrible. Her letter, dated *^ from my doleful 
prison in the Tower, this sixth of May,'' would have 
melted the heart of any man but her husband. 
" Let not your grace," said she, ^*ever imagine that 
your poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge 
a fault, where not so much as a thought thereof 
proceeded. And, to speak a truth, never prince had 
wife more loyal in all duty and in all true affection 
than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn; with 
which name and place I could willingly have con- 
tented myself, if God and your grace's pleasure 
had been so pleased * * * * You have 
chosen me from a low estate to be your queen and 
companion, far beyond my desert or desire. If then 
you found me worthy of such honour, good your 
grace, let not any light fancy or bad counsel of 
mine enemies \vithdraw your princely favour from 
me ; neither let that stain, that unworthy stain of a 
disloyal heart towards your good grace, ever cast so 
foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant 
princess your daughter. Try me, good king, but let 
me have a lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies 
sit as my accusers and judges : yea, let me receive 
an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame. 
* * * * But if you have already determined of 
me, and that not only my death, but an infamous 
slander, must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness, then I desire of God that he will pardon 
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your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, 
the instruments thereof; and that he will not call 
you to a strict account for your unprincely and cruel 
usage of me at his general judgment-seat, where 
both you and myself must shortly appear.'^ Poor 
Anne ! she may have convinced the reason, but she 
could not touch the heart, of the tyrant; and she 
judged well that he had already determined of her. 
The axe with which her head was severed from her 
body is still shown among the curiosities of the 
Tower. Her unfortimate brother, Lord Rochford, 
victim to the arts of his wife, was beheaded two days 
previously, along with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and 
Smeton, gentlemen of the privy chamber. 

The next prisoners of importance that the Tower 
received were two lovers, Lord Thomas Howard and 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, the king's niece, and 
daughter of the Queen of Scots. The lady was 
beautiful and kind, and the lord was of a tender 
heart; and he plucked up courage, and demanded 
her in marriage of the king. Henry was so indig- 
nant, that he sent them both to the Tower. Lord 
Thomas paid a dear penalty for his love and ambi- 
tion. He was shut out for life from the light of day, 
and died a prisoner two years afterwards. The 
Lady Margaret was released after her lover's death, 
when it was thought she had suffered sufficient 
punishment. 

While these were still mourning their hard fate, 
the Tower received a great accession of occupants. 
The popular discontent, excited by the priests aft^r 
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the suppression of the monasteries, broke oiit in 
several parts of England. The rebels were defeated 
in Lincolnshire, Westmorland, and Yorkshire, and 
their leaders put to death by martial law, or thrown 
into prison. Thirteen of the most influential were 
consigned to the dungeons of the Tower, including 
the Lord Darcy, Robert Aske, Sir Robert Constable, 
Sir John and Lady Buhner, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir 
Stephen Hamilton, Sir Francis Bigod, Nicholas 
Tempest, and William Lumley, besides two eccle- 
siastics. They were not allowed to remain long 
in prison. Lord Darcy was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, Robert Aske was hanged at York, Sir Robert 
Constable hanged in chains at Beverley Gate, Hull, 
Lady Bulmer burned as a witch in Smithfield, and 
the remainder hanged at Tyburn. 

In the following year the unfortunate Marquis 
of Exeter, with Lord Montague and Sir Edward 
Nevil, were accused by Sir Geoffrey Pole, the brother 
of the cardinal and of Lord Montague, with treason- 
able practices. They were sent to the Tower with 
their accuser and accomplice and three other persons, 
Holland, a sailor, and Crofts and Collins, eccle- 
siastics. After a short imprisonment, they were 
brought to trial, and on the evidence of Pole, foimd 
guilty of conspiracy, with the cardinal, against the 
throne and peace of England. Sir Geoffrey was 
pardoned; the noble traitors were beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and the plebeians hanged at Tyburn. 

At the same time there was in the Tower another 
prisoner for high treason. Sir Nicholas Carew, of 
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Beddington, master of the kingr's horse. He was 
arraigned and fonnd g^uilty, but suffered to remaia 
for eight months in the prison, before his sentence 
was carried into execution. He was beheaded m 
March 1537, "making," says Grafton's Chronicle, 
*' a goodly confession, and thanking- God that eier 
he came into the prison of the Tower, where he fira 
savoured the life and sweetness of God's most holy 
word, meaning the Bible in English, which there lie 
read by the means of one Thomas Philips, the 
keeper of that prison." The parliament which rart 
in April 1538, impeached several persons of higli 
treason, and sent them to the Tower. Among them 
was Margaret, the hapless countess of Salisbnrc, W 
whose family the Tower had been fatal indeed. 
Her father was the Duke of Clarence, put to dealh 
by orders of Richard III.; her brother was the 
unfortunate Earl of Warwick, shut up in its dnngeoDs 
from his infancy, and then beheaded by Henry V//.; 
and she was mother of the Lord Montague, eiecutcd 
on the testimony of his own brother, a year previoosly. 
This unhappy lady was kept a prisoner for three 
years, when she shared the fate of so many of her 
nearest and dearest relatives upon the block. Her 
son, the Cardinal Pole, was impeached at the ssme 
time, but was safe from the king's vengeance beyond 
the seas. The other persons implicated, were Ger 
trude, marchioness of Exeter, wife of the nobleman 
who suffered with Lord Montague, Sir Adrian Fos- 
kew and one Thomas Dingley. The two latter were 
beheaded on Tower Hill. The Marchioness of 
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Exeter remained for some time in the Tower, but 
w^hat "her fate was, the old historians have neglected 
to tnention. 

Next there came a solitary victim, Cromwell, earl 
of Essex, the faithful and attached servant of Wolsey, 
and the zealous servitor of Henry VIIL, so zealous 
indeed, as to have forgotten the dying words of his 
great master, and served his king better than his 
God. This able man, sprung from the ranks of the 
I)eople, and raised by his own merits to the highest 
dignities of the state, fell more suddenly than he arose. 
Already hated by the nobles for the honours which he, 
a plebeian, had carried away from their order ; disliked 
by the people for his severity towards the monasteries ; 
and hanging on by merely the king's capricious 
favour ; he was at no time secure of his dignities or 
his life, for a single week. By the intrigues of the 
Duke of Norfolk, uncle of the new bes^uty, on whom 
the king, disgusted with the heavy and obese charms 
of Anne of Cleves, had fixed his amorous eyes, Crom- 
well was arrested as he sat at the council table, and 
committed to the Tower, on a charge of high treason 
and heresy. " He was," says Hume, '^ a man of 
prudence, industry, and abilities, worthy of a better 
master and a better fate.*' His trial was imme- 
diately proceeded with ; and although there was no 
evidence against him worthy of the name, he was 
condemned to death. It is said that the letter he 
wrote to Henry drew tears from the eyes of that 
monarch. " I am," said he, ** a most woful prisoner, 
ready to submit to death when it shall please God 
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and your majesty ; and yet the frail flesh incites mc 
to call to your grace for mercy and pardon of miuf 
offences. Written at the Tower, with the heavy 
heart and trembling hand of your hig-hness's m<s 
miserable prisoner and poor slave, Thomas Crom- 
well." But the sorrows of King Henry dwelt id hii 
head, near his eyes, and never moved his heart. He 
wept at Cromwell's letter, thought of Catherine 
Howard, wh ' " " 
could not w 
dried his ey 
Cromwell co: 
the fatal sc£ 
the axe, inflit 
and butcherl; 
his office. \ 
Heytcsbury, 
Two days 
were thrown 
victims. Dr 
Jerome, Ger 
were without 
on liurdles I 
Barnes discu 
sided at his e 
arose betweei 
saints. Ban 
pray for livir 
in half an h 
and aU his er 
bnmed, and 
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The next victim was the Countess of Salisbury, 

whose fate has been already mentioned. A few 

days after her execution, Lord Leonard Gray, after 

an imprisonment of several months in the Tower, on 

a charge of treason in Ireland, was beheaded, and 

died, says the Chronicle, very quietly and goodly. 

Among many prisoners at that time in the Tower, 
many of whom lingered unknown and died unla- 
mented within its walls, there was one more illustri- 
ous, vrho, by a chance, exceedingly rare in those 
times, recovered his liberty, and died at peace in his 
own bed. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the sweet poet and 
friend of Cromwell, was for a time overwhelmed in 
the ruin that fell upon that minister. In consequence 
of the representations of Bishop Bonner, that he had 
held treasonable correspondence with Cardinal Pole, 
and that he had treated the king with disrespect 
whilst ambassador to the emperor, he was arrested 
and sent to the Tower. He had previously been 
imprisoned in 1536 for some offence, the nature of 
which has never been correctly ascertained, and once 
narrowly escaped being implicated in the trial of poor 
Anne Boleyn, for whom it was supposed he had con- 
ceived a guilty attachment. Upon the strength of 
the following lines addressed to his friend Sir Francis 
Bryan, it has been supposed that he was treated 
with great rigour during his confinement : — 



(( 



Sighs are my food — ^my drink is bitter tears; 

CliDkiBg of fetters wotdd such music crave ; 
Stink and close air, away my life it wears ; 

Poor innocence is all the hope I have. 
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Rain, wind, or weatlier, jndge 1 hy k 
Malice aasanlfa, that rightoousnese 

Sure am I, Biyan, tliis wound shall 1 
But yet, alas ! the scar Ehall stOl t 



Wyatt, on his trial, made an able c 
triumphantly acquitted. The king-, 
viction of his innocence, made him 
the manor of Maidstone, and conie 
ours upon him. But Wyatt had 
courts, and he withdrew to the re 
country. He could not, as he says 
Poins, — 

" .^— frame his tongue to feign 

To cloak the trutli, for praise without 
Of them that list all vice for to retain 

I cannot honour them thai set their p( 
TVith VenuB and with Bacchus their Ufe- 

Nor hold my peace of them, althonj^ 
I cannot crouch nor kneel to such a wro 

To worship them like Ood on earth ale 
lliat are as wolves the silly lambs among 

I cannot with my words complain and 
And suffer naught; nor smart without a 

Nor turn the word that from my moai 
I CRimot speak and look like as a saint; 

Use wiles for wit, and make deceit a p 
Call cmft counsell — for lucre still to pant 

I cannot wrest the law to fill the treas^ 
« • « « « 

lliis moketh me at home to hmit and hai 

And in foul weather at my book to sit: 
In frost and snow then with my bow to c 

No man doth mark whcreeo I ride or ( 
In lustj- leas at liberty I walk. 

And of these news I feel nor weal nor 
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The next prisoners of any consequence that the 
Tower received, were the guilty Queen Catharine 
Howard, and her slanderous friend, Lady Rochford, 
who had Ued away the life of one queen, Anne 
Boleyn, and who was now to die on the scaffold with 
another. Culpeper and Diram, the queen's para- 
mours, were hanged at Tyburn on the tenth of 
December, and on the thirteenth of February 
following, the queen and Lady Rochford were 
beheaded on the Green within the Tower, dying 
repentant and confessing their crimes. The Duchess 
of Norfolk, the queen's grandmother, her uncle lord 
William Howard and his lady, the Countess of 
Bridgewater her aunt, and nine other persons, were 
at the same time committed to the Tower for mis- 
prision of treason, in being aware of the dissolute life 
of the queen before her marriage and afterwards, 
and not revealing it. They were all sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment and confiscation of their 
property ; but those of the family of Norfolk, after 
some months' confinement, were pardoned and set at 
liberty. Many of the inferior prisoners died in the 
Tower. 

Fifteen days after the queen's execution, Sir 
Arthur Plantagenet, illegitimate son of King Edward 
IV., died in the dungeons of the Tower. He had 
been committed for treason two years previously, 
but was never brought to trial. The Tower, it 
was expected at one-time, would have received 
another queen for its prisoner, but Catharine Parr 
cleverly escaped the danger, and survived her hus- 
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band. Articles of impeachment against her for 
heresy were drawn np, and the warrant of her com- 
mittal to the Tower already signed. By some means 
she obtained a sight of the fearful document before 
it was rendered legal by the royal signature, and 
knowing that she had often presumed to differ from 
the king on theological subjects, she was fully sen- 
sible of her danger. She immediately sought an 
interview with her husband, and entered into con- 
versation with him as if nothing had happened. She 
easily brought him to his favourite topic, and with 
great art, and no apparent flattery, praised his learn- 
ing in all matters of divinity, and said, how proud 
she was, and how happy, to receive instruction from 
his mouth, **No! no! Kate,^' replied Henry, be- 
ginning to fear that she was wheedlmg liim, " you 
pretend to be a doctor yourself now, and are better 
fitted to give than to receive instruction." A less 
clever woman would have been disconcerted, but | 

Catharine Parr had presence of mind, and thoroughly ! 

imderstood the character of the man she had to deal 
with. She repUed, therefore, that in all her conver- 
sations with his majesty, her sole desire was to 
afford him amusement, and gain instruction for her- 
self. Conversation, as he knew, was apt to languish 
when it was not revived by some opposition, and she 
had sometimes ventured to feign a contrariety of sen- 
timents, in order to give him the pleasure of refuting 
her, and that she had also pi^posed, by this innocent 
artifice, to lead the conversation to topics, from which 
she had observed, by frequent experience^ that she 
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reaped great profit and instruction. ** And is it so, 
sweetheart," exclaimed Henry delighted, and giving 
her an embrace, " then we are perfect friends 
again!" Next day, as the king and queen were 
sitting very lovingly in the garden, the chancellor, 
who knew nothing of their reconciliation, appeared 
with forty pursuivants to execute the warrant and 
lodge her in the Tower. The chancellor received 
a volley of abuse for Ids pains, was called a knave, a 
fool, and a beast, banished from the king^s presence, 
and never afterwards regained his favour. 

The family of Norfolk, that had played such con- 
spicuous parts during this reign, lost all their power 
after the discovery of the guilt of Queen Catharine 
Howard. The Duke of Norfolk, and his son, the 
Earl of Surrey, the brave soldier, the mirror of chi- 
valry and the elegant poet, were sent to the Tower 
on various charges of high treason. Surrey had been 
before this imprisoned at Windsor, but his imprison- 
ment this time was of more serious consequence, and 
only ended with his life. One of the charges against 
him and his father was, that they had assumed the 
arms of King Edward the Confessor ; and although 
the heralds allowed that they were entitled to do so, 
and that their ancestors had quartered the very same 
arms without any complaint, the parliament found 
them guilty by that act of aspiring to the regal dig- 
nity, and designing to dethrone the king. The other 
charges were equally frivolous, and Henry VHI., 
then on his death-bed, signed the warrant for the 
execution of the Earl of Surrey. He was beheaded 
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on Tower Hill, to the great regret of tlie people, 
who admired his bravery, his learning, and his many 
noble qnalities. 

The trial of the Duke of Norfolk by the peers was 
not quite so expeditious as that of Surrey, a com- 
moner, before an ordinary jury. The king was evi- 
dently dying before the proceedings concluded, and 
he sent a message to the Lords, urging them to make 
haste. When found guilty, the royal assent was 
given by commission to the warrant for his execution, 
on the 29th of January, 1547, The lieutenant of 
the Tower prepared to obey, but news arriving on 
the previous night that the king had just expired, 
the lieutenant wisely deferred the execution till he 
received further orders from the new government. 
The duke was retained in prison during all the reign 
of Edward VL, but was released by Queen Mary, 
and restored to all his honours. 

And thus ends the long list of the prisoners in the 
Tower during the remarkable reign of Henry VIII. 
If that of his successor had fewer victims, we may 
infer from the shortness of it that that alone was the 
reason. The first important captive sent within its 
walls was Lord Seymour of Sudely, brother of the 
Protector Somerset, and the king's uncle. The 
Tower and the block were the usual rewards of too 
ambitious or too powerful men in that age. They 
became Lord Seymour's, and very shortly afterwards 
his more powerful brother's. The next prisoner to be 
noticed was Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. He had 
been previously committed to the Fleet, and declin- 
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ing to give full satisfaction on the' then knotty point, 
whether the king's council, during a minority, was to 
be considered supreme head of, the church, he was 
sent to the Tower. He recovered his liberty, but 
was again imprisoned for neglecting to inculcate 
from the pulpit, at the command of the government, 
the duty of obedience to a king, although that king 
were an infant. He remained in the Tower for 
more than a twelvemonth, until he heard of the fall 
of the Protector Somerset, and learned that he was 
a fellow-prisoner with him in the same fortress. He 
then imagined that with the change in state affairs 
he should regain his freedom ; and, in daily expecta- 
tion of his liberation, bought himself new clothes, 
and made various other arrangements. But no 
notice was taken of him, and having waited very 
patiently for a month, he petitioned the lords of the 
council for his release. ** I have,'* said he,' " conti- 
nued in this miserable prison for one year, one quar- 
ter, and one month, tliis same day that I write these 
letters, with want of air to relieve my body, want of 
books to relieve my mind, want of good company, 
the only solace of this world, and, finally, want of a 
just cause why I should have come hither at all." 
The lords of the council greatly admired the style of 
this letter, and one of them said, the writer had a 
very " pleasant head," but they took no notice of his 
petition. He waited for six weeks more^ and then 
he wrote again a very sensible and eloquent letter, 
urging the injustice of detaining him, a lord of parlia- 
ment, in prison without cause assigned, or bringing 
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him to trial. This, however, received no more atten- 
tion than the first. He remained in the Tower for 
nearly a year longer, when ^ commission was ordered 
to examine him. He was reqnired to confess the 
justice of his confinement, and his former misbdia- 
vionr, and to sign several articles of belief relating 
to church discipline and the Book of Common Prayer. 
He expressed his willingness to sign all the conditions 
except that which required him to confess the justice 
of his long imprisonment. The council were not 
sorry at his refusal, for they wanted a pretext to 
deprive him of his bishopric. After various examina- 
tions, he was deprived accordingly, and recommitted 
to the Tower to a still harder captivity, in which he 
remained, till set at liberty two years afterwards by 
order of Queen Mary, Bishops Boimer and Tonstal 
were prisoners at the same time, and were likewise 
released by Mary. 

But the greatest prisoner of this reign was the 
Protector Somerset, The events of his career are 
too well known, to need repetition. Hume has pre- 
served but a short account of his execution; but 
Stow and Grafton, who were eye-witnesses, men- 
tion an extraordinary panic that arose among the 
people. It was feared that the crowd would be so 
great, that to prevent disturbance, the protector 
being very popular, orders were issued to every 
householder in the city, neither to stir abroad beftire 
ten in the morning, nor permit any of his family to 
do so. Notwithstanding, at seven o'clock, the Tower 
Hill was covered with an immense multitude of 
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people from the suburbs and the villages. At eight 
o'clock, (the 22nd of January, 1552,) the duke w^ 
brought forth, and addressed a solemn speech to the 
people. Jt was at that time the custom upon all 
executions of prisoners from the Tower, that the 
inhabitants of Hoxton, Newington, Shoreditch, and 
other precincts, were bound to give their attendance 
with arms upon the lieutenant. These men arriving 
somewhat late, saw the duke already upon the scaf- 
fold, atid the foremost of them began to run, crying 
to then- fellows to come on. The people seeing them 
running, with arms in their hands, thought that a 
rescue was attempted, and that they should all be 
cut to pieces. They were seized with a sudden 
terror and fled in all directions ; many were drowned 
in the Tower ditch, and many others trampled under 
foot. Those who were nearest the scaffold knew 
not what was the matter : some of them imagined 
that there was an earthquake, and that they should 
all be swallowed up, and fell on their knees, and 
cried out, *' Jesus, save us I Lord Jesus, save us !" 
The duke, upon the scaffold, overlooking the crowd, 
saw at once the reason of the uproar, and several 
times waved his cap in his hand, as a sign to the 
people that they should keep themselves quiet. 
When silence was obtained, he again addressed them 
for some minutes, and shaking the sheriff, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and some others, kindly 
by the hand, untied his shirt collar, and hiding his 
face in his handkerchief laid his head upon the 
bbck. It was severed from his body at one blow. 

2f2 
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Many of the people rushed forward immediately, 
and dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, to 
preserve them as sacred relics. 

His duchess was imprisoned in the Tower at the 
same time as her lord, but, there being no charge 
against her, she w^as soon set at lib.erty. Five 
weeks after the execution of the duke, Sir Miles 
Partridge, Sir Ralph Vane, Sir Michael Stanhope, 
and Sir Thomas Arundel, were brought from the 
Tower and beheaded for their alleged participation 
in Somerset's treason. 

But the victims of the Tower stretch out like Ban- 
quo's progeny. Crowned and mitred and coroneted 
spectres start up before our mental eye in long 
array — ^making us, as we reflect upon their numbers 
and their fate, thank God that the "good old times'* 
(so miscalled) are gone for ever, and that we live in 
an age when law reigns paramount, and the axe is 
idle, except for the hewing of wood and the break- 
ing of granite. 

The guilty ambition of Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland, son of the Dudley executed by Henrj^ VI I L 
at the commencement of his reign, was the means of 
sendmg to the Tower, almost immediately on the 
death of Edward VI., an array of victims whose 
numbers it is now all but impossible to ascertain. 
Among them stands pre-eminent, one who is repre- 
sented by all historians as beautiful, learned, gentle, 
wise, and worthy of a better fate. It was customary, 
at that age, for the sovereigns of England to spend 
the first few days after their accession in the Tower, 
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and thither, in imitation of the rest, repaired Lady 
Jane Grey in regal state, dreading perchance, what 
soon happened, that the Tower would change from 
a palace to a prison, and the collar of gold upon her 
neck to the sharp edge of the axe. 

After a few days of trouble and sorrow, her rival 
was victorious, and Lady Jane and her slender court 
escaped from the Tower. The Duke of Northumber- 
land was immediately arrested, and with him his four 
sons, the Earl of Warwick, and lords Henry, Robert, 
and Ambrose Dudley; Sir Andrew Dudley, his 
brother ; the Marquis of Northampton ; the Earl of 
Huntingdon ; Sir Thomas Palmer ; and Sir John 
Gates. The Duke of Northumberland, with Gates 
and Palmer, were the first who suffered. The two 
former made short speeches to the people; but 
Palmer, who was last executed, made an eloquent 
address. '^ In one little dark comer in yonder 
tower,'' said he, " I have learned more than ever I 
learned in my life before. There I saw myself 
thoroughly, and what I am — ^nothing but a lump of 
sin, earth, dust, and of all vileness most vile. I have 
seen there, and learned, what the world is ; how vain, 
deceitful, transitory, and short it is ; how wicked and 
loathsome the works thereof are in the sight of God's 
majesty ; how He neither regardeth the menaces of 
the proud and mighty ones, neither despiseth the 
humbleness of the poor and lowly, which are in the 
same world. Finally, I have seen there what death 
is ; how near hanging over every man's head, and 
yet how uncertain the time, and how unknown to all 
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men, and how little it is to be feal^. And why 
should I fear death, or be sad therefore ? Have I 
not seen two die before mine eyes ? yea, and within 
the hearing of mine ears ? No ; neither the sprinkling 
of the blood or the shedding thereof, nor the bloody 
axe itself, shall make me afraid. I entreat yoii all to 
pray for me/' He then turned to the executioner : 
"Come on, my god fellow,'* he said, ^'art thoa 
he that shall do the deed ? I forgive thee with all 
my heart.'* He then knelt down, laid his head upon 
the block, and the executioner struck it from his 
body at one blow. 

These executions took place on the 22nd of 
August. On the 2nd of September, Queen Mary 
coming to the Tower, caused many prisoners to be 
released. Among others, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
Cout ney, son of the Marquis of Exeter, who had 
been imprisoned during the whole of the last reign, 
with Girdiner, Tonstal, Boniier, and other prelates ; 
altogether, about fifteen persons were set at liberty. 
But the Tower was none the less crowded with cap- 
tives — as soon as one was released, another supplied 
his place. Lady Jane Grey, and her husband^ Lord 
Guildford Dudley and others were confined, brought 
to trial, and condemned to die J but as Mary was 
anxious, at the beginning of her reign, not to shed 
more blood than she could avoid, they were re-con- 
signed to prison, with no immediate intention of 
taking their lives. 

In the meantime broke out the rebellion of Sir 
Thomgus Wyatt, which filled the dungeons of the 
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Tower to overflowing, and hastened the last melan- 
choly scene in the short life of Lady Jane. After 
an obstinate skirmish near Charing Cross, Wyatt atid 
his confederates were overpowered, within sight of a 
great number of persons assembled on the leads of 
the White Tower to see the battle, which they could 
very easily do, Charing Cross at that time standing 
almost alone amid the green fields around it. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, with Cobham, Knevet, Mantel, Bret, 
and others were, after their capture, brought to the 
Tower by water. When they arrived at the 
Traitors^ Gate, Sir Thomas Bridges, the lieutenant, 
took in Mantel first through the wicket, and held 
him by the arm, exclaiming, ''Ah, thou traitor! 
what woe hast thou and thy company not 
wrought ?*^ Mantel made no reply. Next entered 
Knevet, and then Alexander Bret, Cobham, and last 
of all,\Sir Thomas Wyatt. The lieutenant took him 
by the collar and said, '*0h thou villain and 
unhappy traitor ! were it not that the law must pass 
upon thee, I would stick thee through with my dag- 
ger. '* Wyatt folded his arms, and with a grim and 
melancholy look replied, " I cannot strive for mastery 
with thee, now,'' and passed on to his dungeon. The 
next day twelve toore prisoners were brought in ; 
and the lieutenant of the Tower, who seems to have 
been a very violent man, took the opportunity of 
using insulting and opprobrious language to them 
all. One of them, named Vaughan, in reply to his 
abuse said meekly, " I care not for death, and when 
I die, i shall pray to God ib endow yoti with more 
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charity.'* The lieutenant replied, " Oh you villain, 
hanging is too good for you!" On the next day 
(the 10th of February, 1554), the Duke of SuflFolk 
and Lord John Grey were brought in, under an 
escort of three hundred horsemen from Coventry, 
where they had been kept in the custody of an alder- 
man. On the 1 1th, Sir Henry Foley; Rampton, secre- 
tary to the Duke of Suffolk ; and two other persons, 
were also lodged in the Tower, for participation in 
the same rebellion. On the 12th, Lord Guildford 
Dudley, and his wife the Lady Jane, were led forth 
to die. Lord Guildford suffered first, on the Tower 
Hill : but the government, dreading that the spec- 
tacle of so young and loving a couple dying together 
in sight of all the people, might perhaps work upon 
the feelings of the multitude, and goad them to insur- 
rection, gave orders that Lady Jane should suffer on 
the green inside the Tower, on the same spot where 
Anne Boleyn, Queen Catharine Howard, and other 
prisoners of the most exalted rank, had yielded up 
their lives. Her firmness on that awful occasion is 
well known. She was all meekness and resignation; 
and almost her last words were a prayer that God 
and posterity would do her cause justice. 

Every day prisoners were huddled into the Tower, 
and not only into that, but into all the prisons of 
London. On the 14th and 15th no less than fifty 
were hanged in different parts of the city ; twenty 
pairs of gallows being required for the purpose. On 
the 23rd, the Duke of Suffolk was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and on the 11th of April, Sir Thomas 
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Wyatt. The latter, on the scaffold, made a long 
address to the people, in which he acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, and forbore to accuse any ' 
person of being accessory to his crime. He espe- 
cially exonerated from all knowledge of his offences, 
the Lady, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth, then a pri- 
soner in the Tower, on suspicion of treason, and the 
Lord Courtney, released by Mary only a .few weeks 
previously and in a few days afterwards appre- 
hended again and committed to close prison. He 
then shook hands with all around him, undid his 
doublet, said his last prayer, laid his head on the 
block, and died. 

Early in the following week, Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton was led from the Tower to the Gruildhall of 
London, and there tried for being concerned in the 
same treason. He made an able and eloquent 
defence ; the jury (rare circumstance in those days) 
were independent and conscientious men, and he was 
triumphantly acquitted. The queen was so angry, 
and so scandalized, that jurymen should have con- 
sciences, that she fined eight of them in sums varying 
from five hundred to two thousand pounds, to teach 
them how inconvenient a virtue independence was 
likely to prove to them. Thomas Whetstone, a 
haberdasher, the^ foreman, and Emanuel Lucas, a 
tailor, were sent to the Tower, and six to the Fleet 
prison,, until the fines were paid, the other four 
acknowledged their offence and were graciously 
pardoned. Good old times ! quotha ! The bran-new 
times are far preferable. 
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These in their way were victims for conscience' 
sake, but the Tower, during this reign, received 
more illustrious martyrs in the same cause. Cran- 
nier, Ridley, and Latimer, those patriarchs of the 
protestant faith, with many of less note, were 
long confined within its gloomy walls, preparatory 
to tlieir removal to Oxford, where the slake was 
blazing for them. How much patience and gentle- 
ness, how much magnanimity and virtue, has that 
grey and guilty dungeon inclosed in its embrace! 
and how few, in comparison to the number of the 
innocent, are the really criminal to whom it has been 
a place of penance and of misery ! During Mary's 
time it was actually gorged with captives ; some few 
guilty, and deserving of no mercy, some guilty in a 
minor degree, and worthy of all pity and pardon ; but 
by far the greater number guiltless of everything, 
unless royal blood and high station in some, and a 
conscience that would not bend to belie itself in 
others, could be tortured into proofs of criminality. 

In the long reign of the popular Elizabeth, the 
Tower was crammed with captives — some, it is true, 
most guilty, but very many most innocent and most 
unfortunate. The constant conspiracies of those 
who plotted against her crown, with the view of 
restoring the Catholic religion, forced her to severity; 
and were these the only victims she made, state 
policy and the interests of the nation would have 
been ample justification. But what can be said of 
the cruelty shown towards the luckless Lady Cathe- 
rine Grey, and her husband Lord Hertford. Theirs 
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is a true love story, and like other true love stories, 
it is most unhappy. The jealous, haughty, revengeful 
spirit of her father too often showed itself in Queen 
Elizabeth; and for her fame there was too much 
of the Tudor^ and too little of the Boleyn blood 
in her veins; and thus her treatment of these illus- 
trious captives, though it surprises us in the woman, 
becomes intelligible in the child of the 8th Henry. 
The Lady Catherine was the sister of Lady Jane 
Grey, and had been contracted in marriage when 
quite a child, to the Lord Herbert, son of the Earl 
of Pembroke. This marriage was never consum- 
mated, and was dissolved in the reign of Mary, by 
means of the Earl of Pembroke. In 1560, she 
yielded to the solicitation of the Earl of Hertford, 
as ardent and true a lover as woman ever had, and 
was privately married to him. Her pregnancy at 
length betrayed her secret. While a maiden she 
gave Elizabeth no fears relative to any claims she 
might make to the throne ; but there was no saying 
what an ambitious husband might not cause her to 
attempt. Elizabeth had her closely questioned; and 
the ingenuous lady at once confessed that she had 
loved and married the Earl of Hertford. The earl, 
who was then in France, was forthwith summoned 
home to answer for his conduct in marrying a 
maiden of the royal blood, vdthout the queen's con- 
sent. In the meantime the Lady Catherine was 
committed to the Tower. The earl on his arrival 
was thrown into the same prison, but in a separate 
part pf the building, and denied all access to his 
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wife ; and inquiries were set on foot to ascertain lio\r 
many persons about the court had been privy to 
the marriage. Sir Edward Warner, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, felt for the misfortunes of these young' 
and interesting captives, who had, strictly speaking, 
committed no crime; and when the lady was deliv- 
ered of a child in prison, the sympathies of the man 
outweighed the orders of the gaoler, and he allowed 
the husband and wife to sec each other, and fondle 
their child together. Having once transgressed the 
orders of the queen, he felt less compunction in doing 
80 again, and he permitted the earl and his lady to 
meet several times. In the course of a few months 
the result was again apparent — ^the Lady Catharine 
became a second time pregnant. Sir Edward War- 
ner was sent for and questioned. He confessed his 
kindness, and was forthwith dismissed from his post, 
and a harder gaoler appointed in his stead. The 
earl was summoned before the Star-Chamber, and 
sentenced to imprisonment during the queen's plea- 
sure, and to pay a fine of 5000Z. for each of the 
following offences : 1st, for having corrupted a virgin 
of the royal blood in the queen's palace; 2nd, 
for having broken prison; and Srdly, for having 
renewed his intercourse. The fines would have been 
as nothing to Hertford, if he could but have been 
allow^ed that dearest of treasures — a faithful wife ; 
but Elizabeth was so incensed, that she determined 
they should never nieet again — ^never correspond — 
never hear the sound of each other's voices. Tliis 
cruel resolve was kept. The Lady Catherine^ died 
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in the Tower in 1567, having been long ill, in the 
sixth year of her imprisonment, within a stone's 
throw of the chamber of her lord, to whom it would 
have been the summit of human felicity to have 
pressed her in his arms, ere her gentle soul departed. 
Her death was not sufficient for Elizabeth, and the 
earl was suffered to remain in prison for three years 
longer, making nine altogether. 

Among the other prisoners whom love or ambition, 
or both combined, led to the Tower in the reign 
of Elizabeth, we have already mentioned the sad 
story of Thomas Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk, 
and son of the celebrated Earl of Surrey. Various 
persons, implicated in his project of espousing Mary, 
queen of Scots, were sent with him to the Tower, 
amongst whom were the Scottish ambassador, Lesley, 
bishop of Ross, the Earls of Arundel and Southamp- 
ton, Lord Lumley, Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and three or four others. 
The Bishop of Ross claimed his privileges as an 
ambassador. Mary, he urged, was at least the 
lawful sovereign of Scotland; and he w^as fully 
justified, if he pleased, in bringing about a marriage 
between her and any nobleman upon whom she 
looked with favour. These pleas were urged in 
vain as a privilege from imprisonment, but they so 
far weighed with Elizabeth, that she durst not bring 
him to trial as if he had been one of her own sub- 
jects. After an imprisonment of two years, he was 
released from theTower, and banished the realm of 
England. 
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The list would be too long, were we to enumerate 
the names and fate of all the Jesuits and seminarjiF 
priests who were committed to the Tower, for con- 
spiracies to take away the queen's life^. About the 
year 1580, the country swarmed with these mnr- 
deroos missionaries, whose zeal for their faith was 
such, that they thought they would be dcnng God 
a service in taking away the life of the heretical 
monarch of England. So numerous were the pri- 
soners, and so sinister were the rumours spread 
abroad of the horrible tortures they underwent in 
the Tower, that a paper was drawn up by the 
government (it is supposed under the direction of 
Lord Burleigh), to allay the public alarm, and jus- 
tify whatever severity had been used. This paper 
was entitled ** A Declaration of the favourable deal- 
ing of her Majesty's CTommissioners appointed for 
the examination of certain traitors, and of tortures 
imjustly reported to be done upon them for matters 
of religion." This paper, which did not deny that 
many persons had been put to the rack, maintained, that 
only the usual forms adopted with all criminals were 
employed in the cases of these men. But Campion, 
the principal offender in custody, *^ was never so 
racked but that he was presently able to walk and to 
write, and that he did write and subscribe all his 
confessions;" and that Bryant, another prisoner, 
who in his hunger and thirst, had eaten the clay out 
of the walls of his prison, and licked the damp dews 
that trickled from the roof, was only reduced to such 
extremity, by his own obstinacy in refusing to give a 
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Bpecimeu of his handwriting, to verify whether 

certain treasonable papers found upon him were 

vi^ritten by him or not. The paper added, that the 

catholics who had been put to the torture during 

her majesty's reign were never examined in their 

torture, " as to points of faith or doctrine merely, but 

only as to persons at home and abroad, and touching 

what practices they had dealt in, about attempts 

against her majesty's estate or person, or to alter 

the laws of the realm for matters of religion, by 

treason or force; as also respecting the pope's 

pretended power to depose kings and princes, and 

especially for the assassination of her majesty, and 

discTiarging her subjects of their allegiance," 

Among the most memorable offenders of this class 
may be mentioned, besides Campion and Bryant, the 
names of John SomerviUe, of Elstow ; Edward Ar- 
den ; Francis Throckmorton j the Earls of Arundel 
and Northumberland ; Dr, William Parry ; and An- 
thony Babington, in whose conspiracy fourteen per- 
sons were implicated, and suffered execution; and 
Lopez, who undertook to kill the queen, by poisoning 
the pummel of her saddle. 

Mr, Secretary Davison was another prisoner, whose 
fate, if we were writing a history of the Tower, would 
warrant us in dwelling upon it at greater length ; but 
his story is well known. He was the luckless scape- 
goat of his royal mistress, and became the victim, 
that she might appear imblemished before the world. 
But history has done them both justice. 
Sir John Perrot's was a still harder case. Valiant, 
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chivalrous^ generous, but hot-tempered, he should 
have lived two hundred years after his time, and 
then his fate would have been a happier one ; his 
enemies would not have so far prevailed against him^ 
as to have brought him to the shame of a public trial 
for disrespectful words of his sovereign, spoken in the 
heat of passion, and without treasonable meaning. 
He was condemned to be beheaded, drawn, and 
quartered. It was thought that the queen intended 
to pardon him, but the trial broke his spirits; the 
act of grace was too long in coming, and he died 
suddenly in the Tower, after six months' imprison- 
ment, of apoplexy, brought on by excess of grief 
and anxiety. 

Of the unhappy Earl of Essex, the most noted 
prisoner the Tower received at this period, we have 
already spoken in our account of his house in the 
Strand ; and have also mentioned the names of those 
who were implicated with him. 

In the reign of James, the Tower was not suffered 
to remain tenantless. One of his first acts was to 
release the Earl of Southampton (Shakspeare's 
friend) ; but the vacancy thus created was soon sup- 
plied, and prisoners came pouring in with unhappy 
rapidity. The Lady Arabella Stuart, who, like Lady 
Catharine Grey, was in unfortunate proximity to the 
throne, became the innocent means of the imprison- 
ment of many illustrious mdividuals. The true 
history of this lady is shrouded in mystery. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his interesting ^* Curiosities of Litera- 
ture," has devoted a chapter to her fate, in which he 
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has cleared up some points that were previously 
doubtful ; but the subject is one which yet remains 
for elucidation by some careful explorer of state 
papers. The Lady Arabella was young at the time 
of her imprisonment, and appears to have been beau- 
tiful, though this is denied by some ; of her sorrows, 
however, there can be no doubt. 

" Where London's towers their turrets show 

So stately by the Thames's side, 
Faire Arabella, childe of woe, 

For many a day had sat and sighed. 
And as shee heard the waves arise, 

And as shee heard the bleake winds roare. 
As &8te did heave her heartfelt sighs, 

And stiU so faste her tears did pourc." 

It was not, however, until nearly eight years after 
the accession of James, that she herself was com- 
mitted to the Tower ; but the imprisonment of Cob- 
ham, Grey, Raleigh, and otliers, who were charged 
with plotting to place her on the throne, occurred in 
the very first year of the reign of that monarch. We 
have already spoken of Sir Walter Raleigh in various 
parts of our perambulations, and dwelt upon the 
closing scene of his life, in our account of St. Marga- 
ret's, Westminster, and Old Palace Yard. The per- 
sons implicated with him in the charge of an attempt 
Jto re-establish popery, and raise Arabella Stuart to 
the throne, were Lord Cobham and George Brook, 
his brother ; Thomas, lord Grey of Wilton ; Sir 
GriflSn Markham ; Anthony Copley ; and two Roman 
catholic priests, named Watson and Clarke. These, 
witli Raleigh, were committed to the Tower in July, 
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1603 ; and thence, in the November foUowmg, were 
conveyed to Winchester for trial, the term being kept 
in that city, in conseqnence of the plagne that then 
ravaged the capital. The whole of them were fonnd 
guilty; the two priests were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and Lord Cobham's brother, George 
Brook, was beheaded. The remainder were re- 
prieved after they had been led forth to execution, 
and led back to the Tower, there to remain during 
the king^s pleasure. The gallant Lord Grey re- 
mained in captivity for twelve years, *' pining away 
a life," as Mr. Bayley says in his *' History of the 
Tower," " that might have done honour and service 
to his country.*' Cobham and Raleigh were also 
imprisoned for more than twelve years, when they 
were released — Ciobham to lead a life of poverty 
and wretchedness, and Raleigh to be employed in the 
service of the state, and then to be thrown back to 
his dungeon, and ultimately executed on his original 
sentence. 

' Soon after they had been re-committed to prison, 
the Lady Arabella was also sent to the Tower. 
" It is probable,^' says Mr. D'lsraeli, ** that the king, 
from some political motive, had decided that the lady 
Arabella should lead a single Hfe; but such wise 
purposes frequently meet with cross ones, and it 
happened that no woman was ever more solicited to 
the conjugal state, or seems to have been so little 
averse to it. Every noble youth who sighed for dis- 
tinction, ambitioned the notice of the Lady Ara- 
bella ;'* but her favourite was William Seymour, the 
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second son of Lord Beauchamp, and grandson of thd 
Earl of Hertford, whom she had known and loved 
since childhood. A treaty of marriage between 
them was discovered in 1609; and as in the case of 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, and the Lady Catharine 
Grey, who had offended in a similar manner, the 
parties were summoned before the sovereign and his 
privy council, to answer for their misconduct. They 
appeared ; Seymour excused his conduct, and having 
vowed that he never intended to marry the lady 
without the king's permission, he was dismissed 
with a warning. ** But love," as Mr. D'Israeli says, 
" laughs at privy councils ; the parties were secretly 
married, which was discovered about July in the 
following year. They were immediately ordered to 
confinement ; Mr. Seymour to the Tower, for con- 
tempt in marrying a lady of the royal family, vdthout 
the king's leave;" and the Lady Arabella to the 
house of Sir Thomas Parry, at Lambeth. They 
managed, however, to correspond wfth each other^ 
upon which the lady was sent to Durham, for more 
rigorous confinement, but was allowed to stop for a 
month at Highgate, on account of indisposition. 
This grace was extended afterwards to another 
month; and in this interval, means were found by 
the wedded lovers to renew the correspondence, and 
to concert a plan of escape from England and the 
jealous eyes of James Stuart. " On the day preceding 
her final departure, she persuaded a female attendant," 
Says Mr. Disraeli, " to consent that she would suffer 
her to pay a last visit to her husband, and to wait for 
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her return at an appointed hour. More solicitous for 
the happiness of lovers than for the repose of kings, 
this attendant, in utter simplicity or with generous 
sympathy, assisted the Lady Arabella to disguise her- 
self. She drew a pair of large French fashioned hose 
or trousers over her petticoats, put on a man's 
doublet or coat, a peruke such as men wore, whose 
long locks covered her own ringlets, a black hat, a 
black coat, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier 
by her side. Thus accoutred, the Lady Arabella 
stole out with a gentleman about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. She had only proceeded a mile and a 
half, when they stopped at a poor inn, where one of 
her confederates was waiting with horses, yet she 
was so sick, and faint, that the ostler who held her 
stirrups, observed, that * the gentlemen could hardly 
hold out to London.' She recruited her spirits by 
riding, the blood mantled in her face, and at 6 
o'clock she reached Blackwall, where a boat and 
servants were waiting. The watermen were at first 
ordered to Woolwich, then they were ordered to 
push on to Gravesend, then to Tilbury, where, com- 
plaining of fatigue, they landed to refresh, but, 
tempted by their freight, they reached Lee. At the 
break of morn, they discovered a fresh vessel riding 
to receive the lady, but as Seymour had not yet 
arrived, Arabella was desirous to lie at anchor for 
her lord, considering that he would not fail to his 
appointment. But her attendant, conscious of the* 
danger of being overtaken by a king's ship, over- 
ruled her wishes, and hoisted sail, which occasioned 
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SO fatal a termination to this romantic adventure. 
Seymour, indeed, had escaped from the Tower ; he 
had left his servant watching at the door to warn all 
visitors not to disturb his master, who lay ill of a 
raging tooth-ache, while he in disguise stole away 
alone, following a cart which had brought wood to 
his apartment. He passed the warders, he reached 
the wharf, and found his confidential man waiting 
with a boat, and he arrived at Lee. The time 
pressed, the waves were rising, Arabella was not 
there; but in the distance he descried a vessel. 
Hiring a fisherman to take him on board, to his 
grief on hailing it, he discovered that it was not the 
French vessel, charged with his Arabella. In des- 
pair and confusion he found another ship from 
Newcastle, which for a good sum, altered its course 
and landed him in Flanders." 

When the escape of the Lady Arabella was dis- 
covered, the greatest alarm was excited at court, and 
orders were sent to the heutenant of the Tower, 
to be doubly vigilant over Seymour. When his 
escape also was discovered, the consternation at 
court was great, "particularly," says Mr. D'Israeli, 
" with the Scotch party, who in their terror paral- 
leled it with the gunpowder treason.'* The Lady 
Arabella was overtaken by a ship in the king's 
service in the Calais roads, brought back to London, 
and committed to cIosq imprisonment in the Tower, 
where she died of a broken heart, four years after- 
wards. ^* Seymour,'* says Mr. Disraeli, " retained 
his romantic passion for the lady of his first affections. 
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for he called the daughter he had by his second 
lady, by the ever-belo\ed name of Arabella Stuart'* 
He returned to England after the death of James, 
was an active soldier during the civil wars, was 
created Marquis of Hertford by Charles I-, and 
raised by Charles IL to his ancestral dukedom of 
Somerset, which, however, he only lived a month to 
enjoy. His second vrife was the Lady Frances 
Devereux, eldest daughter of the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex. 

We have infringed the chronological order of 
events to give a continuous sketch of the sad story of 
the Lady Arabella. Soon after the committal of 
Raleigh and his companions, the Tower received an 
accession of inmates, in the persons of the con- 
spirators in the famous Gunpowder Plot. We need 
not dwell upon events so well known: it will be 
sufficient to give a list of the names of the prisoners : 
Thomas Winter, of Hoodington, in the county of 
Warwick, gentleman; Guy Fawkes and Robert 
Keys, of London, gentlemen ; and Thomas Bates, of 
London, yeoman. Robert Winter, esq. ; John Grant, 
late of Northbrook, in the county of Warwick, 
esquire; Ambrose Rookwood, late of Haningfield, 
in the county of Sussex, esquire ; and Sir Everard 
Digby, late of Gothurst, in the county* of Buck- 
ingham, knight, were after apprehension kept in 
close confinement in the dungeons of the Tower 
until the day of trial. On the Thursday afl;er their 
trial, Digby, Robert Winter, Grant and Bates, were 
drawn on hurdles to the space at the west end of 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, where they were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. On the Friday, Thomas 
Winter, Rookwood, Keys, and Guy Fawkes, were 
drawn in the same manner to the old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, and sufiered the same fate. They were 
all cut down before they were dead; their bowels 
taken out and burnt before their eyes; they. were 
then beheaded and quartered; their heads placed 
on the awful gate of London Bridge, at Southwark, 
and their quarters boiled in pitch, and exposed from 
the other gates of the city. 

The Earl of Northumberland, for being concerned 
in or privy to the conspiracy, was fined 30,000/., and 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in the Tower, 
or during the king's pleasure. Lord Mordaunt and 
Lord Stourton were condemned to the same impri- 
sonment, with a fine, the first of 10,0001., aiid the 
second of 5,000 marks. Besides these, were three 
celebrated fathers of the Jesuits, and a whole host 
of inferior prisoners. The Jesuits Garnet, Oldcom, 
and Gerrard, were several times put to the utmost 
extremity of torture, before they were condemned 
to death. Gerrard escaped from the Tower and 
died peaceably at Rome ; but Garnet and Oldcom 
underwent the terrible and disgusting punishment of 
the other conspirators ; the former at St. Paul's, and 
the latter at Worcester. 

The murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, confined in 
the Tower because he would not accept of an 
embassy when the king requested it, is a remarkable 
incident in the annals of the Tower in this reign. 
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The cause of all his misfortunes was the Countess 
ot Essex, who first procured his imprisonment, and 
afterwards his death. What will not woman, \¥hen 
she loves? Overbury had dared to persuade his 
patron, the infamous Carr, vicount Rochester and 
earl of Somerset, against marrying a woman of loose 
life, as she was ; and she forthwith resolved to be 
revenged upon him. By her means an embassy was 
offered him, which it was known he would refuse, 
and he was thrown into the Tower. When here, he 
was subjected to a course of systematic murder, in 
which a great number of persons were implicated, 
including Sir Gervase Elwes, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, the earl of Northampton, Sir Thomas 
Monson, and the inferior agents, Dr. Simon For- 
man the conjurer, and a woman who was skilled 
in poisoning and fortune-telling, named Turner. 
Everything the imhappy man ate or drank for 
months was poisoned, — the slow process being 
adopted, to prevent suspicion, and that he might 
appear to be dying of a gradual malady. Arsenic 
was mixed with the salt he ate; and cantharides with 
the pepper, lunar caustic was rubbed over his meat, 
and laudanum put in his ale or wine. Franklin, an 
apothecary, who was concerned in the murder, con- 
fessed on the trial, that he had prepared, with Dr. 
Forman, seven different sorts of poison for Sir Thomas 
Overbury, and that at various times they had admi- 
nistered to him as much as would have killed twenty 
men, if taken in large doses. The patience of Lady 
Essex became at length exhausted ; Overbury was 
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too long in dying for her hate, and orders were given 
to finish the business. A powerful dose of corrosive 
Bublimate was then administered to him, in October 
1613, after he had been six months in their hands, 
which did the work effectually. Sir Anthony 
Weldon, in his *' Court and Character of James I.," 
says that Franklin and another man named Weston, 
fearing that the last dose might not be powerful 
enough, and that nature might get the better, stifled 
him with the bedclothes, when he was reduced to a 
state of complete prostration by the poison. 

This tragedy is one of the greatest blots in the 

character of James I. When he first heard of the 

death of Overbury, he fell on his knees, and prayed 

that if he forgave any one concerned, the curse of 

God might light upon him and his posterity for ever. 

But when he discovered that his favourite, Carr, and 

his countess, were implicated, his zeal relaxed, some 

dreadful secret that there was between them and him, 

troubled his mind and made him afraid to do justice. 

The trial of the earl and countess is full of mystery, 

and James's dreadful fears are only to be explained 

by a supposition that blasts his character for ever. 

The inferior agents of the tragedy were found guilty 

of the murder, and upon them the law was allowed 

to take its course. The earl and countess were also 

condemned to death, but the threats conveyed by 

Rochester, that he could '* tell a tale," made James 

afraid to sign his death-warrant. The lives of both 

weres pared ; but though James banished them from 

court, he restored their forfeited estates, and they lived 
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together for many years, hating each other as much 
as they had formerly loved, and often passing months 
under the same roof, without exchangiiig a word 

The other principal prisoners in the Tower duriog 
the reign of James, were Lord Clifton, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Lake, the £)arl and Countess of Suffolk, 
Sir Francis Mitchell, Lord Arundel, Lord Bacon, 
and Sir Edward Coke. Lord Clifton was imprisoned 
for threatening the life of the lord keeper, and after 
having been more than a year in the Tower, he put 
a period to his own existence. Sir Thomas and 
Lady Lake, with their daughter, Lady Roos, were 
sent to the Tower for having falsely accused the 
Countess of Exeter of witchcraft, and of incest with 
her brother, Lord Roos. The Earl of Suffolk, head 
treasurer of the household, was imprisoned for bribery 
and corruption in his office, in which his lady was 
concerned. Their imprisonment was but short, and 
they were aft;erwards restored to their former favour 
at court. Sir Francis Mitchell was imprisoned for 
extortion upon the public iimkeepers and vendors of 
beer and ale, deprived of his honourSi fined a thousand 
pounds, and kept for some years in the Tower. j 
Lord Arundel was committed for a quarrel with Lord i 
Spencer in the House of Lords. The two nobles had ' 
been disputing on some events in which both their 
ancestors had been concerned, when Lord Arundel, 
nettled at some remark, said, " My Lord, when these 
things you speak of were doing, your ancestors were 
keeping sheep." *' When my ancestors, as you say, 
my lord, were keeping sheep," replied Lord Speo- 
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car, '^ yours were plotting treason." The dispute 
now became so fierce and unparliamentary, that the 
house interfered ; Lord Arundel was commanded to 
apologize to Lord Spencer, which he refused to do, 
and was thereupon committed to the Tower. 

The imprisonment of the great Bacon, and the 
causes that led to it, are but too well known. Coke's, 
equally well known, reflects more credit upon his cha- 
racter ; but it is unnecessary to dwell upon either. 

During the reign of Charles L the Tower was 
again the prison of the Earl of Arundel, on account 
of his sou's marriage with the sister of the Duke of 
Lennox ; but the lords, who had before kept him in 
durance, interfered this time for his release, on the 
ground that his imprisonment was an infringement of 
the privileges of the peerage and the constitution of 
the realm. Charles was much irritated at their inter- 
ference, but after some time, thought it the wisest 
policy to order his liberation. Felton, the assassin 
of the Duke of Buckingham, was a prisoner in the 
Tower in 1628; and in the same year, Hollis, Selden, 
Hobart, Elliot, Valentine, and other members of the 
House of Commons, were committed for their violent 
conduct on the debate on the question of tonnage 
and poundage. The infamous Lord Audley was also 
confined here in 1631, previous to his execution for 
his crimes. 

Besides the illustrious prisoners Strafford and 
Laud, whose sad story is so prominent among the 
events of that unhappy reign, the Tower numbered 
among its inmates, Loudon, lord chancellor of Scot- 
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a matter of comparative facility to ascertain when 
and wherefore each was committed, and when re- 
leased. The regicides were the most remarkable of 
those who were sent thither, preparatory to execution, 
in the reign of Charles II. ; and if to these we add 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, Lord Stafford, 
Lord William Russell, and his fellow-patriot, Alger- 
non Sidney, we have the names of the most illustrious 
victims of this unfortunate reign. Among the first 
prisoners in the following still more unfortunate 
reign, were the seven prelates, — ^the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, Chi- 
chester, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and Bristol. 
Among all the stirring scenes that have taken place on 
the bosom of the Thames, one of the most remarkable 
was the conveyance of these prelates to the Tower. 
As they proceeded down the river, the shores and the 
Bridge, and every place that commanded a view, 
were lined with people, who rent the air with their 
shouts of approval' of their conduct, and admiration 
of their courage. The bishops were allowed to 
attend the evening service in the Tower chapel, after 
their arrival ; and it was thought a singular circum- 
stance, says Mr. Bayley, in his ^^ History of the 
Tower,'* " and a consolatory one in their situation, 
that by the course of the church, the lesson was from 
the 2nd Corinthians, chapter 6, verses 3 and 4: 
^ Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed, but in all things approving our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
afflictions, in distresses, in strifes, in imprisonments, 
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&c.''' Six months afterwards, December 12di, 
1688, the infamous Judge Jeffreys was sent here, 
and here ended his days. In the reign* of William 
and Mary, the Tower was pretty full, but the pri- 
soners were not particularly remarkable. Amoi^ 
the principal were Richard, viscount Preston, com- 
mitted in 1691, for treason in imagining and com- 
passing the death of the king and queen ; and John 
Ashton, and Captain Edmund Elliott, on the like 
charges. Ashton was executed. In 1692, the Earl 
of Marlborough was committed by the council, for 
high treason, in aiding and abetting their majesties' 
enemies. Lord Mahon was sent here about the 
same time, charged with the death of Mountford the 
player, the circumstances of which we referred to in 
our account of Mrs. Bracegirdle's lodgings, near the 
Strand. In the reign of Queen Anne, the most 
noted prisoner was Robert Walpole, esq.; and Harley, 
earl of Oxford, shortly afterwards followed to the 
same place of durance. The rebellion of 1715, in 
favour of the Pretender, filled the Tower with 
victims, of whom the Earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale, Wintoun, Camwath, and Lords Kennion, 
Widrington, and Nairn, were the chief. Two of 
these, the Earls of Nithsdale and Wintoun, escaped 
the Tower and the executioner at the same time. 
The circumstances of the escape of the first, ma- 
naged by his beautiful and affectionate wife, form 
perhaps the most affecting incident of the many 
connected with this edifice. 
The most noted prisoners from 1716 to 1745 were 
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Atterbnry, bishop of Rochester, Charles, earl of 
Orrery, and William, lord North and Grey, for high 
treason ; and Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. The names of the luck- 
less victims of the second Scottish rebellion are well 
known, and though not the last captives of the 
Tower, they are the last who suffered decapitation 
upon Tower Hill. On the 27th of May, 1746, were 
committed William, earl of Kilmarnock, George, 

• earl of Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino, for high 
treason; on the, 17th of June, the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, Lord Mc Leod, and William Murray, esq. ; 
on the 13th of August, Sir John Douglas; the 11th 
of November, Doctor Barry ; and on December 18th, 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, and Charles Ratcliffe, the 
younger brother of the then late Earl of Derwent- 
water, all adherents of the Stuarts. Four of these, 
viz., Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Lovat, and Ratcliffe, 
were executed on Tower Hill. 

As we draw near to the nineteenth century, the 
number of prisoners in the Tower diminishes yearly. 
After the extinction of the rebellion of 1745, captives 
became gradually fewer and fewer ; and we find no 
entries in the Tower records, until 1760, when 
Earl Ferrers, claiming his privilege, was com- 
mitted for the murder of Mr. Johnson, his steward. 
In 1762, John Wilkes was committed for a libel on 
the king, in the notorious No. 45 of *^ The North 
Briton ;'' in 1771, Alderman Crosbie, and Alderman 
Oliver, of London, for resisting the king's warrant ; 
in 1776, Stephen Jayne, esq., for treasonable prac- 
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tices ; in 1780, Lord George Gordon, for inciting the 
people to the disgraceful No-Popery riots of that 
year, and the Earl of Pomfret, for sending a chal- 
lenge to the Duke of Grafton; in 1781, Francis 
Henry De la Motte, for high treaison ; in 1794, John 
Home Tooke, John Thelwall, Thomas Hardy, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, Augustus Bonny, John Rich- 
ter, and John Lovett, for high treason; in 1795, 
Robert Thomas Crosfield, charged with a design to 
assassinate the king, but acquitted; in 1798/ Arthur 
O'Connor, John Alley, John Binns, and James Fivey 
alias O'Coigly, for high treason, in maintaining a 
traitorous correspendence with the French Directory, 
of which O'Coigly was found guilty, and executed on 
Penenden Heath ; Lord Thanet, for striking a blow 
in court, at the time of the assizes in Maidstone, for 
which he was sentenced to a year's imprisonment in 
the Tower, and to pay a Ene of £1000 ; in 1799, the 
Baron de Jagerhom Spurila, for treasonable prac- 
tices; in 1810, Sir Francis Burdett, by order of the 
House of Commons ; and in 1820, the last prisoners 
this fortress has received, Arthur Thistle wood, James 
Ings, John Harrison, William Davidson, James Wil- 
son, John T, Brunt, Richard Tidd, and John War- 
rant, for high treason. Thus ends the long list of 
prisoners in the Tower; and from the number of its 
inmates at different times, we may in a manner guage 
the freedom of the age. We have lingered long over 
this national edifice, in every respect the most remark- 
able in London, for its antiquity, for its character, and 
the events associated with its name. 
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The Tower is now chiefly famous for its beautiful 
armoury; its jewel-room containmg the regalia of 
England and Scotland ; its record office, containing 
the parliamentary rolls from the reign of King John 
to that of Richard II[., a survey of the manors of 
England, a register of the ancient tenures of all the 
lands, a perambulation of forests, a collection of 
charters granted to colleges and corporations, and 
various other state papers. It formerly contained 
a royal menagerie, but the wild beasts have been 
removed to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's 
Park. The various bulwarks of this venerable castle 
are named the Lions' Tower, Middle Tower, Bell 
Tower, Beauchamp Tower, Dwelling Tower, Flint 
Tower, Bowyer Tower, Martin Tower, Castle Tower, 
Broad-Arrow Tower, Salt Tower, Well Tower, 
Cradle Tower, Lantern Tower, St. Thomas' 
Tower, Hall Tower, Bloody Tower, and Wakefield 
Tower. 



THE END. 
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